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THE LION’S HEAD. 


SHAKSPEARE. 





Valiant as a lion, and wondrous affable. 





This article,—or rather this string of short affable roars, from the Lion’s 
Head of the London Magazine,—will, for the future, occupy the first pages 
of each Number ; and Correspondents, and others who may be in expectation 
of any particular announcement, will do well to look amongst these for what 
may concern them. Any one, too, who may have committed a particularly 
good action, or a particularly bad one,—or said or written any thing very 
clever, or very stupid, during the month,—ought not, by any means, to ne- 
glect interrogating the Lion’s Head. Surely “ one Lion may speak, when 
s0 many asses do.” 





Our proposed notice of Mr. Mulready’s Picture, and others, is delayed 
for one number. Our criticism on Mr. Haydon’s Picture of Christ’s Trium- 
phal Entry into Jerusalem has received some animadversion, to which we 
cannot permit ourselves to reply, because it was introduced by an accusa- 
tion, as false in substance, as childish and vulgar in the manner in which 
it was conveyed. We allude to the motto to the first Letter in the Exa- 
miner. The objections urged in our criticism had been submitted to Mr. 
Haydon personally, long and often before they were stated publicly: that 
they would be so stated he knew, as well as by whom. He very frankly, 
and with the manliness of true talent, conceded the fairness of such op- 
position, while he dissented from our opinion: and it gives us pain that 
the terms in which it was expressed should not appear to him as obvi- 
ously fair as its principle, or as our feeling towards him is friendly. Such 
explanation of these terms, as we can sincerely make, we shall, in our 
next number, offer; having first shown, in justice to ourselves, that we, 
cannot be honestly accused of an attempt to wound Mr. Haydon from a se- 
cret stand, and that he is no party to any such charge-—What we have to 
say on this matter, might as well be stated now, only, were we to do so, 
we should not have room to notice the subscription which we see is set on 
foot to purchase Mr. Haydon’s picture. It appears to start under most re- 
spectable auspices: Sir George Beaumont, and G. Phillips, Esq. M. P. are 
the trustees, and amongst the subscribers we already see the following 
names, which include some of the first suffrages in the kingdom on a 
question of merit in Fine Art: The Marquis of Stafford, Marquis of Lans-~ 
down, Sir C. Long, Sir G. Beaumont, Earl Mulgrave, Bishop of London, 
Earl of Aberdeen, Earl Ashburnham, Lord Yarmouth, G. Phillips, Esq. M. P. 
The price fixed on the picture is 3000 guineas, and the plan is to pre- 
sent it to a church, which will be selected by the votes of the subscribers. 
The money is to be paid into the hands of Messrs. Coutts, the bankers, in the 
name of the respectable trustees. It appears to us, that a most important 
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question is now at issue :—will the public Pag A eagle — 
has shed glory on Greece and Italy ; which is t e 0 st ; i 7 
8 9 » hetee ‘tised, and worse rewarded in tus country 
ae > Mr Havdes has devoted himself to this style with 
— ae “ paps unexampled ; and his present production rt rte 
; se oe sed to be the finest work, in that highest manner, of which the 
renerally contesse ' ‘ : : 
nt Jon boast. Our opinions, as to the — a ae he 
those mor points of conduct, to which we alluded ope wi 4 artist: w 
picture, do not affect the general question of his merits wd oe t to s a, 
retain the opinions we there expressed ; but we aoe rete . = ic. 
lic encouragement he is richly entitled, and that if he fail to prsine- e 
disgrace will be the nation’s, not his. He will, in that case, be classe ; ere@ 
after with those other too numerous instances of martyrdom to a nob e am- 
bition, which in the past we cantingly deplore, while we are providing 
fresh subjects for similar regrets in the future. 


Where did our friendly Correspondent, who has dropped into —_ mouth 
some savoury morsels of Mr. Maturin’s Sermons (which we are cg 
lito an article,) learn that we “ dislike his Lordship”—Lord Byron to wits 
Can he quote any passage from any paper that has appeared in this Maga- 
vine, that would intimate such a sentiment? Some of Lord Byron s works 
have suggested, by the force of their own example, a freedom in the manner 
of handling them, with which their author, we apprehend, would be the 
last to find fault. ‘To call Don Juan and Beppo moral works, would be a 
falsehood : to call them immoral, would be little better than a folly ; for who 
needs to be told, that they were not written to edify so much as to amuse? 
If, in pursuing this object, they trespass (as we think they do) on the fences 
of society, and are, therefore, hazardous to its security, a higher duty is to 
be discharged than that of merely praising clever poetry. But really we 
should not think of delivering a sermon on such an occasion; for who is 
there that requires to be convinced on the subject? Not the author’s 
publisher certainly, for he refused his name to the title page—nor the 
author himself, for he seems to be as impartial in judging at home as 
abroad. The only way then, we think, for criticism to bear effectually on 
such productions, is to press on the weak side of their system—which is to 
be found with a very little searching. At this time of day, there remains 
nobody to enlighten, but almost all the world to gain —This may, and ought 
to be, tried: but try it when we may, it will never be with feelings of dis- 
like towards the distinguished individual in question, whose talents are not 
more certain to conquer admiration, than his manners are to excite attach- 
ment. At the same time, as every reader of his published works has a right 
to express his opinion of whatever may be found amongst their contents, we 
ought to have no hesitation to avow freely a sentiment, which, we believe, 
we only share with ninety-nine in a hundred of the millions who take delight in 
perusing Lord Byron’s productions. We allude to the dislike of certain allu« 
sions, which he seems to wax fonder than ever of introducing into all he writes, 
—and which have become additionally offensive since they have been couch- 
ed in the language of levity. Lord Byron owes more to himself on this point 
than he seems to imagine: the quarter from whence no retort ‘can proceed, 
will have the support of public opinion under attack,—and this is as it ought 
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to be. Much misconception may have existed—much calumny may have 
been uttered :—we put these suppositions with a sense of their being cer- 
tainties,—and we have particular reasons for so feeling: but the provocation 
to all this was given by an improper publication (which came forth to the 
world in the worst possible manner,—namely, that of affected concealment, 
contradicted by its own acts, )—and a succession of similar publications can 
only tend to perpetuate the mingling of uncomfortable questions and un- 
pleasant remembrances, with the enjoyment of Lord Byron’s poetical glory, 
—the brightness of which ought to be unsullied either by offence or insult. 
Of course we refuse inserting the poetry transmitted by our correspondent 
jsut we sincerely thank him for his other favours. 





Oh shame to thee, Britain! shame, land of renown ! 


is introduced by a compliment that makes us ashamed. But how comes our 
fair correspondent to imagine that we slight the “ Immaculates,” because 
we do not keep them in one corner of our Magazine? She might as justly 
accuse a husband of slighting his wife, because he did not lock her up in one 
room! Perhaps it is in consequence of ‘our being piqued at her strange ac- 
cusation in this respect, that we are inclined to deny admission to her verses: 
—yet, to say the truth, we do not wish to meddle with their subject,—being 
of opinion that it is one on which “ much may be said on both sides,” but 
nothing satisfactory on either. 


«< A Queen’s appeal” has been sent to us,—but what we have to observe 
on this unpleasant matter will be found in the political part of our Magazine. 
Her Majesty, we observe, is made to allude in this appeal to her journey to 
Jerusalem, and then very naturally to exclaim— 


But she who treads on Sion’s holy soil, 

Or, from the brow of lofty Olivet, 

Above the scenes of her Redeemer’s toil, 

Looks to the stones on which his feet were set, 

Or walks the path with tears divine once wet, 

When o’er Jerusalem, with boundless love, 

He stood to mourn—Oh, she may well forget 

All wishes that the soul of vengeance move ; 

And learn, at least, to prize the meekness of the dove. 


The unforced nature of this allusion must do infinite service to the Queen’s 
cause. 


A letter from a defender of Mr. Bowles, as editor of Pope, is inserted 
in the course of the following pages. Having received much pleasure 
from the perusal of this gentleman’s poetry, we are happy to be afforded 
an opportunity of stating so—and of adding that, in our view of the dis- 
pute between him and Mr. Campbell, he has completely convicted the 
latter gentleman of ignorance, in regard to what he took as the subject 
matter of accusation against Mr. Bowles,—and has entirely justified all 
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that he ever advanced on “ the principles of poetry,” with reference to 
the writings of Pope—The question, as to his treatment of Pope's per- 
sonal character, in which the writer of the Review of Spence’s Anecdotes, 
in our Magazine, is alone concerned, is another, and a very distinct one. 
Not being in full possession of the facts here, we, of course, ought not 
tu express an opinion on this question: but we do feel it a pleasure and 
a duty to state, that we have reason to bear testimony to the general ur- 
banity of Mr. Bowles’s disposition, and to the esteem in which he is held, 
for kindness and honour, by friends of the very highest reputation for 
talent, independence, and truth—We think it but fair to quote from the 
pamphlet which has been forwarded to us, the following passage, selected by 
Mr. Bowles from his conclusion of his “ Life of Pope,” to prove that he 
wrote of that poet in no spirit of ill-will :— 


‘If these and other parts of his character appear less amiable, let the reader keep 
constantly in mind the physical and moral causes which operated on a mind like his- 
Let him remember his life, * one long disease ;’ the natural passions which he must have 
felt in common with all the world, disappointed and thrown back on his heart, only to 
gather there with more force, and more ineffectual wishes ; his confined education ; his 
being used from the cradle to listen only to the voice of partial indulgence; of tender- 
ness, almost maternal, in all who contemplated his (physical) weakness, and his incipient 
talents. When he has duly weighed these, and attended to every alleviating circum. 
stance, that his knowledge of the world, or his charity may suggest, then let him nog 
hastily condemn what truth has compelled me to state; but let him rather, without pre- 
suming on his own virtues, lament the imperfections of our common nature, and leave 
the judgment to Him, who knoweth whereof we are made, who remembereth we are but 
dust! ! Whatever might have been his defects, he could not be said to have many bad 
qualities who never lost a friend ; and whom Arbuthnot, Gay, Bathurst, Lyttleton, 
agg _ Murray esteemed and loved through life.”"-—Conclusion of the Life of 


We sympathise with, and highly respect, the feeling that dictated the 
lines transmitted by R. W. They are touched with truth, and genuine sen- 
sibility—and this constitutes beauty, in such a case, to our eyes. But there 
are several words, and turns of language, in them, which would be censured 
by general readers,—and that induce us to avoid submitting them to a cri- 


ticism, which, when they were composed, was doubtless the furthest thing 
in the world trom the author’s thoughts. 


We have r ‘ceived a very masterly paper on Githe, and his Faustus. th 
whole of which, though it is very long, will appear in our next numb “O ; 
readers will recollect that a set of engravings, illustrating this sonia 
opr wad ta hs trea er nae fans Masai. We ox 

ae mes ie tas at article has been very gene- 

tally sympathised with, and that the prints in question, brought i sifu 
by his observations, have since had a large sale. They have me ‘acs ‘eteaa 
copied by an English artist, who seems to have executed hi ye ae a 
a hims¢ if. _ the originals have a spirit which has satan: sanlieal 

nto the copies, and we are fore gla 

Continent has been aban cn “ . neers mi om 
pect soon to be called upon to lay before. 
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our readers some critical remarks on the present German school of painting— 
or at least on the practice of the German painters at Rome, who possess the 
characteristics of their style in common with the artists, their countrymen, that 
remain at home. In the course of these remarks, au attempt will probably 
be made, to define in what consists the peculiar charm of the figures and ex- 
pressions which this nation now so much delights in,—and of which such 
beautiful examples are given in the work of Retsch.—Of the literary compo- 
sition to which that work is a companion, a more detailed account than that 
which was involved in the descriptions of the plates, will, we are sure, be ac- 
ceptable ; for the Faustus of Géthe (generally considered his best produc — 
tion) is still but very imperfectly known here (thongh it is now spoken of 

with much interest), even in respect of its plan, and the peculiarities of its 
execution. Translation it has been said to defy ; though, we must confess, 
if Mr. Coleridge could spare the time from those labours of a more important 
nature in which he is so visibly and profitably engaged, we should like much 
to see an attempt made by the author of Christabel, and the translator of 
Carlos. A bad or impotent translation, however, would be a great nuisance 
to England, and a crying injustice to Germany, from which we hope still to 
remain free, though we have heard certain hints that make us tremble. The 
strong influence of this work on the sensibilities of Germans, we have had 
occasion to see striking proof of; and it may hereafter furnish the subject of 
an article, that will not, we venture to predict, be thought one of our worst. 


The Author of ‘“ Common Sense,” a poem, which, by its dulness, ex- 
hausts common patience, charges Wordsworth, among other deficiencies, 
with being but “ poor in fancy.” We have heard many faults attributed to 
the great poet in question; but this is the first time, to our knowledge, that 
the author of Tintern Abbey, Laodemia, Ruth, and the Excursion, has 
been taunted with a want, either of fancy or imagination. His volume, 
last published, is now before us (The River Duddon, &c.): but, having so 
lately expressed ourselves at full length on the merits of this author, we 
shall not include it amongst our Critical Notices. We have nothing further 
to remark, characteristic of the poet’s genius, or of its latest fruit: it is 
sufficient to state, that it is a brilliant emanation from the loftiest and most 
effulgent mind of the age. Those who, like ourselves, startle at some of 
this writer’s familiar compositions,—not because they are familiar, both in 
subject and language, but because the principles of selection and harmony, 
essential to poetry, do not seem to have been duly observed in them,—will 
find nothing to alarm them in this volume—unless we ought to except the 
sportive imitation of the Tetrachordon Sonnet. Its contents are in the state- 
ly style of beauty throughout: and, on the other hand, thiy reserve in the 
choice and manner of the poet, has, perhaps, hindered him from penetrating 
quite so far into the sanctuary of the muse, as it has been his privilege to do 
in some one or two of his earlier pieces that might be named. We are 
tempted to give one extract from the volume now before us, just to put to 
shame the silly author of Common Sense ; for really it is high time that the 
pop-guns of these mischievous urchins in literature, wherewith they pester 
their betters, should be wrested out of their hands, and broken over their 
empty heads. The dignity of the office of an editor of a Magazine, we are 
not ourselves inclined to estimate so highly as we hope our readers do: 
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we have sometimes been inclined to class Magazine-reading with the 
‘ls of the times,—such as the National Debt, Liver Com- 


plaints, our Criminal Code, and the Ladies’ Projecting Bonnets :—but if our 
vocation gives us advantages, which a higher one would not confer, for 
whipping in-doors the troublesome fry that hang on the heels of noble na- 
tures in their passage to fame, we may surely feel our consciences at ease ; 
and as to our ambition—why we must just be contented to let it subside to 
the faithful discharge of a street-beadle’s duty. The perusal of the following 
fine verses conjures up a presence, as it were, of towering beauty, con-~ 
fronting the mind, as the Parthenon of the Acropolis confronts the eye, with 
its simple grandeur, unbroken symmetry, and quiet splendour. 
DION. 
(See Plutarch.) 


Fair is the Swan, whose majesty, prevailing 
O’er breezless water, on Locarno’s lake, 

Bears him on while proudly sailing 

He leaves behind a moon-illumined wake : 
Behold ! the mantling spirit of reserve 
Fashions his neck into a goodly curve ; 

An arch thrown back between luxuriant wings 
Of whitest garniture, like fir-tree boughs 

To which, on some unruffl’d morning, clings 
A flaky weight of winter’s purest snows ! 
—Behold !—as with a gushing impulse heaves 
That downy prow, and softly cleaves 

The mirror of the crystal flood, 

Vanish inverted hill, and shadowy wood, 

And pendant rocks, where’er, in gliding state, 
Winds the mute Creature without visible Mate 
Or rival, save the Queen of night 

Showering down a silver light, 

From heaven, upon her chosen favourite ! 


So pure, so bright, so fitted to embrace, 
Where’er he turn’d, a natural grace 

Of haughtiness without pretence, 

And to unfold a still magnificence, 

Was princely Dion, in the power 

And beauty of his happier hour. 

Nor less the homage that was seen to wait 
On Dion’s virtues, when the lunar beam 
Of Plato’s genius, from its lofty sphere, 
Fell round him in the grove of Academe, 
Softening their inbred dignity austere. 


nay, 
predominating ev 





The Society for the Improvement of Prison Discipline is a most useful In- 
stitution, and we are sorry that its Resolutions are rather too long to be 
conveniently inserted in our miscellany. We shall, however, be happy 
- pay some particular attention to the objects of this society in our next 

umber. 





Christian of Denmark probably in our next Number. 


— 


Weare happy to be able to inform inquirers, that our “ Lrvinc AUTHORS” 
are not extinct: No. 3 of the Series will appear next month. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


—=—>—_- 


THE HISTORY OF MADAME 


KRUDENER, A RELIGIOUS 


ENTHUSIAST. 


Tue name of Madame Krudener, 


who has been called the Mistress of 


the Holy Alliance, seems to have to- 
tally died away from our ears. Whe- 
ther she is now concealed in the re- 
cesses of a harem, or the dungeons of 
a state prison, the Emperor Alex- 
ander, as the head, and prime mover 
of that exemplary Union, can best 
tell. Either species of retirement may 
be inferred from the character and 
habits of her lover, the august frater- 
nity in question ; but the date of Ma- 
dame Krudener’s birth, which, from 
documents now befcre us, appears 
to have taken place in 1766, we are 
sorry to say, inclines probability to 
the side of the least pleasant suppo- 
sition. The last authentic accounts 
which Europe has received of this 
celebrated lady, stated her arrival at 
Konigsberg, under Prussian surveil- 
dance, accompanied by her faithful 
follower, and admirer, “ a young and 
active” Genevan Divine, of the name of 
Empeytas. This took place nearly 


two years ago. Since then,—whether” 


she has been altogether absorbed in 
the raptures of Quictism—(a state 
of religious elevation in which, as a 


Catholic writer remarks, the wor= 


shipper often falls fast asleep)—or 

whether she has been submitted to 

‘the wholesome regimen of solitary 

‘confinement, as the natural conse- 

quence of her intimacies, legitimate 

and illegitimate,—not a word has es- 
Vou. II. 


caped, either of or from this extra- 
ordinary enthusiast, whose frailties 
and reveries, connecting themselves 
with the winding-up of the French 
Revolution, constitute her, perhaps, 
the most extraordinary phenomenon 
of this class that has yet appeared. 
That Madame IXrudener should 
have had vogue in the world before 
the days of Voltaire, would not have 
been very surprising. ‘That she should 
have held an empire over the minds 
of a particular sect, or of individual 
adherents, even in ours, could have 
produced no astonishment,—for have 
we not seen believers in Joanna 
Scuthcote? and are there not now 
amongst us persons who would go 
on a pilgrimage to the island of 
Saint Helena? Under the influence 
of pre-disposing feelings, man, “ the 
paragon of animals,” will yield to | 
imposition, however coarse, and swal- 
low any absurdity, however clumsy. 
The imagination, smitten with the 
venerable aspect of the crown-sur- 
Mounted triad —King, Lords, and 
Commons—and disgusted with the 
gress impositions and falsehoods with 
which the trap of Reform is baited, 
to catch the hungry and the halt,— 
may even’ persuade itself that the 
present Administration is fairly dis- 
posed towards the rightful claims of 
the human mind, and duly enlight- 
ened as to the urgent necessities, and 
imminent dangers, of the present cli- 
C 
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«“ Such tricks hath 


. sq 
macterical pet iod ! 
and, on the 


strong imagination: 
other hand,— 
As all impediments in fancy’s course, 
Are motives of more fancy— 
some, who have been disappointed of 
their “ airy hopes” cherished in the 
davs \\ hen it seemed to their de- 
lighted imaginations, that 


‘Time would run back, and fetch the age 
ot ir = 


have had their minds, from that mo- 
ment, peopled with chimeras, and 
their optic nerves so deranged as to 
render them unable to distinguish any 
thing forthe future in its true shapeand 
character. ‘They “ see Helen’s beauty 
in a brow ot Egypt,” and rece rersa 
‘ery stand to a true man.”—Such 
think Wellington a mere blunderer, 
and Marshal Ney a man of honour ; 
—Louis the 18th a tyrant, Cobbett 
a Patriot, and Alderman Wood a pat- 
tern of modest sincerity ! Thousands 
will swear to the innocence of the 
Queen, simply because it Is pleasant 
to them to hiss her husband: and 
hundreds will maintain her guilt, on 
no better ground than that the King 
seems to have found out that there is 
female society more agreeable to him 
than that of his wite. Withall these va- 
ricties of faith and practice before our 
observation, we certainly, as has al- 
ready been said, should not have ven- 
tured to express any astonishment if 
Madaine Krudener had merely made a 
crowd of common converts to her 
system of religious mysticism,—for 
her manners, as it would appear from 
her history, are fascinating, her talents 
considerable, and her doctrines of a 
prepossessing cast. Her language 
carries with it evidence of good com- 
pany and extensive information: her 
birth is respectable, and the pleasures 
and gaieties of French society before 
the revolution, with which she was 
intimate, liave left tints of tenderness 
and vivacity on her disposition, that 
interestingly enliven the sombre hue 
of her devotional declarations. In all 
these respects, she has the advantage 
of Joanna Southcote, our late English 
prophetess, who was fat, vulgar, and 
illiterate ; and therefore not nearly so 
Me rccalculated tomake converts. Ma- 
Se 
A Aspen e hearts of people 

\ son and manners, seems to 
have been, of itself, sufficient to create 
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an enthusiastic feeling in her favour, 
independently altogether of her tenets. 
Even the heavy Swiss, who are al- 
most as difficult to be moved as their 
mountains, flounder in heroics, and 
run astray in metaphor, whenever 
they speak of her. On her arrival in 
the Canton of Solothurn, the Editor 
of the “Swiss Guide,” thus broke 
forth, at the top of his voice ;— 

Madame Krudener now forms our reign- 
ing constellation, and she eclipses all the 
fixed stars and planets of our terrestrial 
world. Her appearance amongst us is de- 
lightful, if it were only for affording to us, 
in the midst of our narrow and constrained 
existence, a specimen, an image, for once, 
of noble, elegant, and liberal, life. We 
owe her gratitude for having introduced, 
amongst our miserable common-places, the 
superior tone of a high and well-informed 
mind. She does not live in town, but in 
its immediate vicinity ; and already has she 
drawn to her residence, not only all its in- 
habitants, but also those of all the surround- 
ing places. She is followed like “aint John 
in the Desart: but it is no wonder that 
she is so, for she feeds, at once, the minds, 
hearts, and stomachs of allwho come. She 
practises all the works of Christian charity, 
and human mercy ; and is a real refuge to 
the sinner. Her abode, therefore, is crowded 
with people—Disciples, spies, beggars, and 
authors! 


A lady, thus richly accomplished, 
and liberally conducting herself, was 
not, as the Editor says, likely to 
preach to thin congregations, or to 
deaf ears ;—but that a female should, 
on the strength of some eloquently ex- 
pressed dreams of a religious cast,— 
involving pretensions to inspired pro- 
phecy, yet never inconsistent with the 
utmost purity of sentiment,—arrest 
the attention of monarchs in the hour 
of victory, and sway their councils af- 
terwards, is surely a remarkable fact 
—happening, as it did, in the year 
1814 of the Christian era. The truth, 
however, we believe to be, that the 
successes of the allied arms, in that 
year, had rendered several of the 
crowned heads of Europe tétes ezxal- 
iées, in the proper acceptation of the 
French phrase. They were in a tri- 
umphal fever, a delirium of joy,—and 
human nature in its happiness, as w 
as in its misery, is prone to connect 
itself immediately with heaven. The 
sensibilities of some of the sovereigns 
had previously been keenly excited 
by deep misfortune ; and when the 
tide of good fortune at last set in 
their favour, it streamed so rapidly, 
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and buoyed them onward to their ob- 
ject with such a foaming resistless- 
ness, that they might well imagine 
themselves transported out of the na- 
tural channel of events, by the power 
of a special interposition of Provi- 
dence in their behalf. Their manner, 
we understand, as well as their pro- 
ceedings, during the progress and the 
consummation of their triumphs, seem- 
ed to bear witness to this impression 
on their minds. They spoke in tones 
mild but deep, as if they were Evan- 
gelists of peace, gifted with might to 
overthrow in war. They had the air 
of being full of themselves, while sin- 
cerely believing that they were all for 
others ; and this is the most charac- 
teristic sign of a fanatic. They went 
abroad with saintly smiles, and re- 
pressed steps ; looking around them 
as if their eyes glanced blessings, and 
their presence was sufficient to render 
“the time hallowed and gracious.” 
And all this they really felt to be the 
case,—and, what was more to the 
purpose, the people felt it too! One 
universal jubilee was celebrated in 
Europe—every heart danced because 
of the present, without asking any 
questions about the future—labour 
was at a stand—parties of pleasure, 
philanthropical speeches, fireworks, 
and processions, seemed to make up 
the daily business of life—and sorrow 
and sighing seemed to be for ever fled 
away !—Our subject, at present, re- 
quires us to stop here,—and we are 
glad of it. 

It was at this critical moment that 
Madame Krudener is understood to 
have made a decided impression on 
the hearts of the monarchs—and more 
agregned on that of Alexander— 

y the fervour and apparent inspi- 
ration of her devotional appeals :— 
appeals which she adapted, with 
great ability, to the circumstances in 
which were placed, at the moment, 
those whom she was most anxious to 
_ The attention paid to this lady’s 

enevolent and religious exhortations, 
Some have traced to an interest of 
another nature, which she had excit- 
ed in the bosom of one prince, at 
least, at an earlier period, when the 
enthusiasm and natural tenderness of 
her disposition manifested themselves, 


with not less ardour, in a more com- 
mon direction.—Be that as it may, 


Mo one doubts that “ peace and goo 


_ »will to man” formed the basis of all 


% 
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her recorhmendations to the allied 
monarchs in 1814. Accustomed to 
move in the highest circles, she was 
previously well-known to one, if not 
more oi these monarchs; andthe recel- 
lection of the circumstances which her 
re-appearance would suggest, cou'd 
not fail to touch his heart with so‘t- 
ness, and dispose him to receive with 
favour her representations. The beau- 
tiful Queen, Louisa of Prusia, is a 
character about which hangs much 
of the charm of romance—s!ie seemed 
more formed than any other modern 
female, to re-awaken the spirit of chi- 
valry in the men, and to recall the 
grace of knightly enterprise and cou- 
rage amongst the camps o! Europe, 
degraded by feelings of bitterness and 
ferocity, which the French revoln- 
tion engendered. Her untimely fate, 
the victim of sorrow, adds the in- 
terest of pathos to her history ; and 
the settled grief of her husband tor 
her loss, has given depth and perma- 
nence to the general sense of sympa- 
thy and regret which her ceath ex- 
citedin Europe. By this unfortunate 
Queen, Madame Krudener was ad- 
mitted to habits of confidential com- 
munication: the German biographe! 
of the latter affirms, that, 

At the fall of the Prussian monarchy, 
she was in the north with her majesty.— 
and, anxiously pointing her afilicted regards 
to the Providence of God, she encouraged 
the royal sufferer by a tender and earnest 
application of the comforts of religion. 
After a short stay in Dresden, she returned 
to Paris ; and at the beginning of the great 
Northern war, she announced to her rela- 
tions, with a prophetic mind, its vast re- 
sults: she then retired to Geneva, from 
whence she contemplated the gathering of 
the mighty crisis, and, in the practice of 
prayer and pious works, saw, by anticipa- 
tion, the astonishing succession of events. 
It was here that she became acquainted 
with a young and active clergyman of the 
Calvanistic church, named Empeytas. 

But it is proper that, before going 
further, we should make the real cha- 
racter and accomplishments of this 
extraordinary woman better known 
to our readers, by taking up her his- 
tory from the earlier periods of her 
life, when her talents, affections, and 
dispositions, displayed themselves un- 
der circumstances of a more natural 
and intelligible cast than those which 
attend the career of a female mystic 
and prophetess. Madame Krudener, 
we learn, was born at Riga, about 

C2 
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the vear 1766. Her father was Ba- 
ron Victinghoff, a man of family, 
wealth, and taste. Her brother, the 
present baron, has distinguished him- 
self by his enterprising spirit as a 
traveller, and has drawn up interest- 
ing narratives of his journeys in the 
Kast. When she was about nine years 
old, her father took her to Paris, 
where his house beeame one of the 
most favourite rendezvous of the wits 
and sckolers of the time. Buffon, 
Marmontel, d’Alembert, frequented 
the baron’s evening parties, and the 
little Juliana was in high favour with 
these celebrated persons, for she was 
already distinguished by an extra- 
ordinary degree of sagacious quick- 
ness, mnuled with her constitutional 
Vivacity and sensibility. Plunged in 
the very tophet of the encyclopedists, 


she remained, says her biographer, 
unhurt ly their sareasms, and unper- 
verted |» their arguments. 

Angc's, in the most lovely groups, play- 


ed around her in her childhood; she de- 


lizhted i: the flowers and blossoms of reli- 


gious sentiment, and heaven was the conti- 
dent of her Little sorrows and joys. 

A lov.ly shape, tender expression of fea- 
tures, a cheerful yet thinking mind,—an 
understa: Jing formed by manifold knew- 
ledze,—a proficiency in the accomplish- 
ments of er sex and station,—made her, 
in her fourteenth year, a fascinating crea- 
ture: the charm of her manner was the 
greater because her heart was conversant 
only with pure sensations. Her eye was a 
mirror, vhich her soul might be seen; 
and its sercnity produced a frankness of tem- 
per which gave to her carriage a beautiful 

pear: ‘tease. She approached every 
one with o midence and pleasure: she sus- 
pected no one, because she knew nothing 


was about this time thet the 


of evil. It 
lener solicited her hand, which, 


SW) . she bestowed. 

The Baron, soon after his marriage, 
went as ambassador from his govern- 
ment ( ussia) to Venice, taking his 
wile v ith him. Her feelings on touch- 
ing the land where classic fame, and 


the romantic spirit of the middle ages, 
unite the Interest proper to each with 
tie suggestions excited by the throne 
©. religion, and the triumphs of art, 
—are torcibly expressed in her Novel 
called Valerie, which she wrote at 
Paris in 1802, with a view to effect 
by its means, ' 
mc gl in the French fashionable 
world. 


I fiequently saw Madame Krudener, 


“a complete change of 





says Madame de Chezy: it was then her 
whole ambition to make of her Valerie, 
which she was just completing, a classical 
and popular work. I found her a little too 
anxious about its success: too desirous of 
receiving and making known the homage 
which, on account of this work, was paid to 
her from all sides. Miss Dorothea Schlegel 
and I translated the Novel into German for 
the author. But I doubt whether this trans- 
lation has ever been printed. 


Of this Novel it may be as well to 
give some account at once, before re- 
turning to pursue the regular thread 
of our heroine’s story. We are sorry 
to be obliged to state, that, when it 
was composed, Madame Krudener 
had but too much reason to say with 
Falstaff,—“* now am I, if a man 
should speak truly, little better than 
one of the wicked.” At Paris, at 
this time, observes her biographer,— 


She frequented the most splendid circles, 
received the first-rate scholars and poets at 
her house, and followed all the fashions and 
amusements of the world. The singer, 
Garat, a wild and thoughless young man, 
is said to have been her favourite. The 
example of other women, and her ambition 
of notoriety and excellence,—induced her 
to venture into the field of literature. She 
wrote Valerie; a work in which she gives 
a romantic picture of a passion and con- 
nexion in which she had been really con- 
cerned. Valerie, in fact, is herself,—and 
she is described as a young and susceptible 
creature, with whom a relation and adopted 
son of her husband falls desperately in love. 
The origin of this fatal attachment, the un- 
successful struggle caused by the sentiments 
of duty and gratitude, the pining-away of 
the youth, who is silently consuming him- 
self in this contest, and at last his death, 
are delineated with great truth and tender- 
ness of feeling. It is supposed that the 
well-known philosopher, St. Martin, bad 
some influence on this work. 

The natural exaltation of Madame 
Krudener’s mind,—which has now only 
changed its object, not its dispositions,— 
the depth of her emotions, and the quick- 
ness and subtlety of her perceptions, are 
reflected, in a very lively manner, in this 
Novel. Here you already see the prepara- 
tion for religious enthusiasm, and indeed 
the explanation of all that has since taken 
place, in regard to the author, in the pic- 
ture of her character, which is such as to 
hinder any one from being surprised that it 
should have taken its present turn. ‘The 
plan and exeeution of che whole ‘story are 


in the highest degree marked with’ enthu- 
Slasm and reverie} ‘so nmach so, that it re- 
quires a mind of a congenial stamp ‘in’ its 
reader to do it justice. A well-balanced 
mind would not be such’ an ohne}! but there 
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are such, and to these alone does Madame 
Krudener’s appeal come with force. The 
sentiments throughout bear evidence of an 
approach to heaven,—but as yct the lan- 
guage is that of earthly love. A great 
veneration for the mysteries of the Roman 
catholic religion is manifested by the au- 
thor, and a great propensity to indulge in 
the seductive transports of visionary con- 
templation. The allusion in the novel to 
the poor Italian Sailor, traversing the rocks 
of the Appennines on a pilgrimage to Lo- 
retto, may be cited as an instance of this. 
Madame Krudener shews herself, in this 
work, to be deeply imbued with a warm 
feeling for the fine arts: but she fecls them 
exclusively in the spirit of their origin, and 
the inspiration of their excellence—that is 
to say, in their connexion with religion, 
and as subservient to the celebration of the 
triumphs of faith. Speaking of the Italian 
land, she says, ‘* Here grew and flourished 
Dante and Michael Angelo—prophets who 
announced the splendour of the Catholic 
church—efficacious ministers of a religion, 
austere yet consoling—of a faith purified 
from the early errors of human imagina- 
tion, and providing for the exercise of those 
practical virtues in which man’s happiness 
consists. —But these fine, these noble works, 
that now find their way to my heart by 
meens of my transported senses, and illus- 
trate and adorn the land of past greatness, 
—and of contemporary talent to which the 
rest of Europe, in its ignorance, does not 
render justice,—may be remove ‘¢—they may 
be dragged, like captives of war, far from 
the place of their nativity! If that event 
should occur, happy they who have had the 
privilege of adimiring them in their natural 
and befitting position: where they excr- 
cised, of their own right, a sovereign au- 
thority, and dwelt in the becoming silence 
and solemnity of magnificent Christian tem- 
ples, instead of appearing like siaves, in a 
triumphal exhibition, where their beauty 
must be chiefly remarkable as subservient 
to glory of a coarser kind, and they must 
rank but as secondary objects of attention ! 
Happy they who have seen these immortal 

roductions shining over holy aliars, placed 
in the cool and quiet corners of the vast mar- 
ble palaces of religion, at the base of which 
humble devotion, and sincere penitence, pro- 
strate both body and heart! By removing 
them from hence, what an injury is done 
to their sanctity and to their fame! In 
carrying off the Transfiguration, the Saint 
Cecilia, the Last Supper,—where is it in- 
tended for the future to place them? How- 
ever splendid the hall, or superb the gal- 
lery, for which they are destincd, their 
effect must be destroyed by their abduction. 
It is in the depths of a Chartreuse that the 


picture of Saint Bruno should be contem- 


ted: its holy majesty is affronted by be- 


$i brought near to a crowned head. And 


these sweet virgins, with their cel-stial fea- 
tures, declaring souls thet are emanations of 
heaven !—how sad, how shameful, to place 
them in the midst of the vulgar, the pro- 
fane, and the impure !”’ 

Such is the high strain of Madame Krude- 
ner’s sentiments on these interestinz subjects. 
All her views are characterized by an eleva- 
tion and an extent, that leave, fer beneath 
and behind, the worldly maxims of the sor- 
did, the dull, and the selfish. She has no tri- 
bute to bring to the feet of power, but in- 
structions and admonitions to efvr for its 
correction.—Her enthusiasm equally breaks 
forth when she is led to notice those pious 
retreats, where life is spent in comtempla- 
tive prayer; where the merit of actions is 
reduced to the two great principles of faith 
and obedience; where the heart is at rest, 
because the seductions of the world cannot 
overleap the high walls, or the na:ural de- 
fences, of the seat ef religious :2clusion. 
Thus she represents the lite of convents 5 
and she causes her Gustavus to write in the 
following terms from La Grande Char- 
treuse, an austere retreat, which she had 
herself visited :—** I have just been read- 
ing the life of a Saint, having found the 
bock in the closet of my naked chamber. 
Ile had been a man like unto his fellows ; 
and man he remained; but he hod thrown 
far from him worldly desires, atier having 
vanquished them in terrible combats. He 
had exiled from his thoughts the images of 
his youth, and raised the stron;; barrier of 
repentance between them and his years of 
solitude. Every day he worked on his 
tomb; and, in removing the ground, he 
reflected, with satisfaction, that dust was 
all the legacy he weuld bequeath to the 
earth: at the same time he honc.! tremb- 
lingly, that heaven would receive his soul. 
He lived in this Chartreuse in the year 
1715: here too he dicd,—or, rather, from 
hence he was removed, so gentie, and so 
beautizul was his death. And here still 
live men, whom the callous and tie trifling 
call crazy,—but who do good every day to 
their fellow-creatures. How sublime and 
touching the sight of three hund:ed bre- 
thren of the Chartreuse, living with the 
regularity of machines, and the feclings cf 
saints,—filling these vast but silent clois- 
ters, which scarcely ever know the echo cf 
a sound, except it be that of the solemn 
bell, and the chant of midnight and mati- 
nal devetion! How affecting to observe 
them only raising their pale and melancholy 
countenances, but to bless those whom ac- 
cident, curiosity, or zeal occasionally throw 
across their lonely path. In their move- 
ments we see painted the most profourd 
calin of soul: the features and the voice of 
each bear witness, that the agitation of life 
hath for them ceased ;—that they exist but 
for the mightiest of Beings, amongst the 
greatest and most terrible of his works i= 





th 
th 
desert !*’ 


the 
I. udder 


us its subject. 





the God of the universe, forgotten In 
. world. is by them remembered in the 


The above long passage, taken from 
German biographer of Madame 
is as singular in its style 
Fantastical and cre- 
lous. in parts of his work, even to 
‘ng ridiculous, it is spread over with 
ein of amiable and pure feeling, 
d distinguished, here and there, by 
vated « neeptions, that not only 
‘sem its general character from the 
iputation of absurdity, but render it 
ether more satisfactory to the in- 


a & 6 «‘ 


elleet, as well as the imagination, 


iu the saws of a poor mechanical 
‘losophy.—brought forward to de- 

imposition by taking its igno- 
ce as the measure of truth! The 
rman ms almost to believe in 
inspiration of his heroine: yet, 
r all, iis concessions to her trans- 
‘ts, and his readiness to connect 
passions and her piety in com- 
table union, do not much surpass 


priviicees of methodistical belief 


‘ongst ourselves. Indeed the wri- 

» % riy ead . of . 4 
nakes no seruple to declare him- 

ropenly a disbeliever of the infalli- 


ity of on and common-sense. 


has been reserved, he says, for our 
, to ciutivate to excess what is 
led the philosophy of reason, in 
ter thatthe world might see its in- 
‘quiacy cud weakness notoriously 
ved. e edifice, he adds, erect - 
in th ide of common-sense, is 
try, ‘and small :—the nature 
the soul man cannot brook to 
contined within such miserable 


‘ system of our German; 
we ore afraid that it can derive 


‘sia : = ; 
t little nour trom the life of 
Fathes ~ 


ne | ener, however eloquent 
d pias og her writings may be-- 
L thet y are both will not be 

t the above extracts 

wher vel have been perused. 
e leit t i lady (to give an account 
er wor.) a mere girl,—just mar- 
dard wrived for the first time 
fer lire, in Italy. Her residence 
sat Ver ice, one of the three most 
narxavie towns of that wonderful 
intry—and the one which, as a 


of residence, perhaps more than 


di, Liter 


ih of iti) . 
ther of tue other two, has the effect 


throws a poetical charm over the 
Uy hati tiie. AtRomeand Naples, 
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the observation is powerfully awaken- 
ed, and all the faculties dependent on 
it share the empire of the man with 
those of voluptuous enjoyment, and 
idle, aimless, reverie. At Venice, 
life is surrendered entirely to the two 
latter. The movement of a city is 
concentrated in one spot, where it 
forms an exhibition of indolent gaiety, 
and unreserved communication: else- 
where traffic, labour, and visits, all 
lide with “noiseless footstep,” and 
chostlike motion, along the surface of 
still, unruffled water,—the banks of 
which are formed of marble palaces, 
that seem deserted, for luxury and 
pleasure are too intensely occupied in 
their interior to afford signs of bustle 
or intentional display without. The 
inevitable necessity, clamour, and 
hardship, of a crowded capital, are all 
hid from sight in the narrow windings 
of an almost inextricable labyrinth, 
into which none but the most curious 
strangers think of venturing, and 
which many of the better class of Ve- 
netians themselves live and die with- 
out having once, even by chance, ex- 
plored. Madame Krudener gives, in 
her Novel, the following animated 
and finely-felt description of this ce- 
lebrated and most interesting place. 


Here the arts have embellished the pride 
of the state;—the genius of Titian, that of 
Paul Veronese, and of Tintoret, have illus- 
trated Venice: Palladio has given splen- 
dour to its palaces,—so that taste and ima- 
gination have conferred an ever-during life 
on that which, but for them, would now be 
a ghastly image of death.—Venice is the 
favourite abode of luxury and languor. All 
its habits and contrivances are favourable to 
these: the enjoyment of pleasure, as well 
as the avocations of the day, are all recon- 
ciled with repose. The merchant reposes in 
his gondola, which also reposes while it 
moves on the unagitated water. The gal- 
lant reposes as he hurries to keep an assig- 
nation with his mistress. At the Opera the 
nobility repose in their boxes, while, in 
silent, sleepy ecstacy, they inhale the sounds 
that breathe upon them from the finest 
voices of Italy. More than half the day is 
over before the people of Venice leave their 
beds: the night they pass atthe theatres, the 
cafes, and their cassinos,—which are places 
tor intrigue and convivial society. The 
square of Saint Mark is crowded with 
fashionable company after midnight: bands 
of musicians, itinerant performers of comedy, 
improvisatori poets, succeed each ether. The 
cafés open and shut their doors with per- 
petual noise: well-dressed women, of the 











most respectable classes, are seen through 
the windows of these, seated on ottomais, 
and surrounded by throngs of men, all 
in animated conversation:—ices gaily and 
variously coloured, and plates of fruit 
beautifully arranged, pass toand fro. The 
Turk, the Arab, the Armenian, and the 
Dalmatian mingle their picturesque cos- 
tumes with the robes, dominos, and masks 
of the Venetians. The shops under the 
piazzas display their attractions. The proud 
and noble dama passes from one place of 
entertainment to another, shining with dia- 
monds, and her soft black eyes gleaming 
sensibility to pleasure. Add to this picture, 
that of the quay of the Sclavons, as it is 
called,—near the church of Saint Mark,— 
during the day; the pillars of the city, 
brought from Jerusalem ; the palace of the 
Doge, with its grand oriental aspect; the 
bridges, the galleys, brigs, and feluccas ; 
the beautiful spires and towers; the boats 
with painted sails, bringing peasant-girls 
and men, fancifully clad, and with speak- 
ing Italian physiognomies, from the neigh- 
bouring main, or the islands :—then the 
singing of the gondoliers,—and the sudden 
prostration on the ground of all the crowd 
when a holy procession passes by! Such is 
Venice! And from it is seen afar the sub- 
lime barrier of the Tyrolean Alps :—it is 
they that form that magnificent curtain, 
which seems to hang from the clouds, and 
which the sun loves pompously to gild be- 
fore he disappears beyond its stupendous 
height! 

We wish the youth of Madame 
Krudener had been placed more to- 
wards the present time: we should 
have liked her to have met Lord Byron 
at Venice :—to have encountered him 
at the amiable Countess Bensone’s,— 
a lady at whose palace is held the 
most agreeable and respectable con- 
versazione of that city, and whose 
person, though she is now between 
sixty and seventy, still justifies the 
sweet and well-known Venetian bal- 
lad, 


La Biondina in gondoletta, &c. 


which was, we understand, suggest- 
ed by her charms, and written by one 
of her admirers. La Comtessa would 
have delighted to have brought toge- 
ther, under her elegant and hospitable 
roof, two such remarkable persons as 
the Poet and the Mystic, and to have 
watched the influence on each other 
of such highly gifted and very sen- 
sitive sates Such an experiment 
would admirably suit the natural 
philosophy most in vogue with the 
Venetians ; and, had it taken place, 
we are inclined to think that: our il- 
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lustrious countryman would have oc« 
cupied a larger share in the after cone 
templations of the female enthusiast, 
and exercised a more powerful influ« 
ence over her systems, than ever the 
Emperor Alexander has done. If any 
unfortunate results be thought likely 
to have attended the experiment in 
question, we are sorry to say that no« 
thing could well be more so than the 
fact which actually occurred. Ma-« 
dame Krudener arrived at Venice 
with her husband,—but she left it 
alone. She did not,” says her bio-« 
grapher, “ find in her alliance that 
satisfaction which her ardent mind ex- 
pected and demanded ; so that her do- 
mestic concerns became embroiled, 
and a separation from her husband at 
length took place.” 

Previously to this event, however, 
she had resided at Venice several 
years. Young, lively, and pretty, 
she was naturally surrounded by ad- 
mirers and lovers in such a place,— 
while her rank and wealth gave her 
access to the first circles. But in the 
midst of the gaieties, and perhaps se- 
rious but objectionable engagements, 
into which she was led by her fervent 
disposition and hazardous situation, 
one of the most remarkable and laud- 
able of those qualities of character 
which have given celebrity to her in 
her subsequent, and very different 
pursuits, manifested itself with force, 
and excited considerable attention by 
its indications. ‘“ A secret impulse 
of her heart,” says her biographer, 
“ drew her already towards the lower 
orders: and they, on their side, show= 
ed an uncommon attachment fowards 
the young foreign lady. She could 
never go abroad without being fol- 
lowed by the multitude, who hailed 
her as the mother of the Venetian 
poor.” <A zealous, but perhaps not 
very discriminating benevolence, and 
a noble intrepidity in maintaining the 


‘cause of the oppressed and the help- 


less, and the general rights of huma- 
nity, seem to form together the basis 
of her character ; and to these she has 
been indebted, both for the notice she 
at first received from the greatest per= 
sonages, and the severity with which 
she was afterwards treated by the au- 
thorities of the, countries, through 
which she passed in her capacities of 
religious teacher and prophetess. The 
German writer observes, with refe< 
rence to events of which he is a better 
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judge than we are,—that “ when a 
‘monarch wishes to conquer, OF to de- 
then are the people not 
only to be called free, but persuaded 
that they are so:—in all the procia- 
mations the national liberties are to 
and the rights of the sub- 
sheld:—but, when the 
work is done, should the people claim 
what has been solemnly promised 
them, or take for granted the truth of 
what has been loudly told them of 
their condition, they are reviled, and 
treated as disturbers, revolutionists, 


fend himselt, 


be saved 
jects to be uy 


and disaffected.” 

In 1791, Madame Krudener return- 
ed from Italy, a separated wile, to the 
house of her pareiits in Riga, and with 
them she lived for some time. All 
who knew her at this period, agree in 
declaring, that the fascination of her 
person aud manners was irresistible ! 
—but, alas, we learn from her bio- 
graplier, that now * her lively dispo- 
sition, susceptible heart, and exposed 
state, operated upon by the seducing 
charms of fashionable Ite, pREW 11EX& 
iwro Errors.” ‘The nature of these 
would be guessed by the susceptible 
amongst our readers, even had it not 
been already suggested in the course 
of this article. Madame Krudener’s 
errors becan in love, and ended in de- 
votion. She, however, with infinite 
address, takes advantage of the for- 
mer class, to constitute herself an au- 
thority in religious matters. She ar- 
gues, in one ot her letters, that she is 
entitled to attention as a teacher of 
divinity, inasmuch as “ I have been 
accustomed tor years to see men of 
all classes discovers ie to me the di cpest 


* yy . . , ” 
pols of the iv” lik arts. Again,— 


It was necessary that a woman should 
appear, who had been educated, and who 
had dweli, in the abodes of vanity and Jux. 
ury, yet who could say to the poor that she 
telt happicr to serve then, seated on a wood- 
en bench, than to partake of the common 
enjoyments of wealth :—a woman too who 
had sinned, ard who, humbled by her 
transgressions, might take her stand pa- 
tiently, and courageously, and perseveringly, 
at the foot of the cress, like Mary Magda- 
len—who could despise nobody, and who 
might sympathise with sinners like herself, 
who had been deceived, and who had fal. 
len before the vanities of the world, and 
the temptations of the flesh. A woman was 
wanted who had been taught the deepest 
mysteries by love alone: a courageous wo- 
man, who, having been possessed of almost 
every thing desirable on earth, might be 
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able to tell even to Kings, THAT ALL Is 
yanity. and to hurl from their thrones 


the fulse geds of the vain and pompous 
$l loons ! 


At Paris, to which capital Madame 
Krudener scon went, it was still worse 
than at Riga. ‘ Connections formed 
rapidly, were, in succession, as rapid- 
ly dissolved.” She was driven from 
her father’s home by secret uneasi- 
ness, and a desire to hush or drown 
that voice of conscience which was 
perpetually reminding her of her hap- 
py, because innocent, youthful life. 
An increasing inward perturbation, 
however, still accompanied her, and 
she was plunged in a thousand new 
perplexities by her misconduct. We 
are only told concisely by her bio- 
grapher, that “she suffered many 
inisfortunes at Paris,” which at length 
occasioned her return to Germany,— 
and, in the year 1798, she lived at 
Leipsic with a Frenchman who had 
followed her from his own country. 
After this, she went, for a short time, 
to Russia; and, in 1801, returned 
again to Paris. 

Here she now seems to have lived 
in a very gay aud splendid style. 
This was the era of her comection 
with Garat, the singer, already al- 
luded to, and of the composition of 
her favourite novel, Valerie. 

The exaltation, as the French term 
it, of her fancy, was now becoming 
more and more apparent: she had, as 
she herself expresses it, gone through 
much and seen much, and the sense 
of satiety began to press heavily on 
a heart, which the abundance of ex- 
perience had dissatisfied rather than 
appeased. The quickness and ardour 
of her emotions remained, but novelty 
was exhausted, and hope could pro- 
mise nothing more in life worth living. 
for. This is the state of mind in 
which men and women are tempted 
to exclaim, ‘ all is vanity,” and to 
turn suddenly, for refuge from.them- 
selves, either to religion or philoso- 
phy. Madame Krudener chose. the 
former, and became a philanthropical, 
prophetess.. Her beneyoleuce was 
her own: her fanaticism was, pro-- 
bably, only the result of unfortunate 
circumstances, . 

To the extremest pitch however of 
her devotional enthusiasm, she did 
not reach at once; and for some years, 
her behaviour, while it could not welt 
be'said to pass in any respect the li- 
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mits of what is called eccentricity, 
was, at the same time, so marked by 
goodness of disposition and vivacity 
of talent, that she shared the inti- 
macy of the highest personages, and 
exercised a considerable influence in 
the best circles of society. It was 
during this period that she was taken 
notice of by the Queen of Prussia. 
<< In 1812,” says Madame de Chezy, 
«« T found the woman, whom I had, in 
1802, left at Paris engaged in intrigues 
and animated by literary ambition,— 
at Carlsrhue, clad in a plain black 
great coat, her hair cut close to her 
head, surrounded wherever she went 
by the poor, and filled with an ear- 
nest, though then still moderate zeal 
for the word of God. I rejoiced in- 
wardly that so good a heart had at 
length found out the right way to hap- 
piness ; that mental energies, so rare 
and rich, had at length found their 
proper sphere of exertion. She pene- 
trated into the dungeons of Heidel- 
berg, where some highway robbers 
and murderers were confined, a de- 
votional book in her hand, and with 
the words of eternal life on her lips, 
to prepare them for the worldly death 
to which they were doomed to sub- 
mit. Vulgar minds blamed and ridi- 
culed this action; but unprejudiced 
and god-fearing people contemplated 
it as something great and generous, 
and trusted, as they had reason, that 
it was crowned with success !” 

At Carlsrhue Madame Krudener 
became acquainted with Mr. Jung- 
Stilling ; and from his conversation 
imbibed his notions regarding the 
millennium, and some other occult 
matters, on which his ideas were pe- 
culiar. 

In the autumn of the famous year 
1814, she again went to Paris. Here 
she ‘had formerly been an object of 
fashionable notoriety for her literary 
parties, and the gaiety and splendour 
of her receptions :—now she became 
equally so for her prayer-mectings. 


The newspapers stated, that she in-. 


habited a large house, where she re- 
ceived her disciples;—that, through 
four or five empty rooms, which were 
not even lit up at night, the way led 
to the sanctuary in which the new 
priestess ‘lay extendéd on a sofa; a 
few rush-bottomed chairs for the vi- 
sitors forming the only furniture’ be- 


sides, But Madame Krudener, by | 


. 7 77 
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epistolary correspondence, and in con- 
versations, had been mide the confi- 
dent of the most conspicuous and ele- 
vated persons, and had thereby, as she 
herself states, in words which we have 
quoted, possessed excellent opportu- 
nities of seeing deeply into character, 
and informing herself well of trans- 
actions. Such, in fact, was the influ- 
euce she had now acquired, that the 
Allied Sovereigns,—or, at least, one of 
them,—and he not the least distin- 
cuished of their number,—became a 
listener to her exhortations and an- 
nouncements. ‘ Jt ts confidently af- 
observes her biographer, 
“ that the foundation of that celebrated 
ALLIANCE, which, under the denomina- 
tion of Hory, has, and is still to have, 
a mest important operation on the des- 
tinies of Europe,—and which few or 
none, except those with whom it ori- 


ginated, can yet pretend to comprehend, 


—was at this time laid at her rRayer= 
MEETINGS.” 

At this time she put forth one of 
the most singular of her productions, 
a description of the religious festival, 
celebrated in the plams of Chalous, 
by the Russian troops, with their Em- 
peror at their head. (‘* Le Camp de 
Vertus—a Paris—chez le Normant.”) 
The animated style of this address is 
highly suitable to the period of glow- 
ing hopes, and mighty changes, when 
it appeared. Madame _ Krudener 
ought to have heen painted as the Eu- 
ropean sybil of the year 1814, with 
the scroll of this enthusiastic compo- 
sition in her hand ;—and, if the paint- 
er’s genius had been worthy of his 
subject, it would have formed a be- 
coming companion to the Cumean 
prophetess by Michael Angelo. Mys- 
tical religion, mystical metaphysics, 
and ardent poetry, mingle in this ef- 
fusion, which seems to have been 
written when its author was tingling 
all over with the electrical influence 
of the moment. It is almost worthy 


_ of being placed by the side of the song 


of Miriam, which the Israclites 
chaunted, with that noble chorus— 
‘* the horse and his rider hath he cast 
into.the sea!”’, The few extracts we 
can give will afford but avery imper- 
fect idea of the effect of the whole. 


We have. just witnessed one of those 


_ great scenes, that seem to reunite carth to 


heaven, and which posterity will consider 
as constituting one of these splendid chap- 
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ters of history in which the fate of ages 1s 


revealed. ia 
Who shall attempt to write, what we a 


have seen! Where is the bold Tacitus who 
shall dare to touch upon events, that, like 
the sphinx of Thebes, swallow up all those 
who do not understand their great riddle ! 


* . * * * = * 


In the midst of the general deluge of sin 
and misery, which was washing away the 
face of Europe, the crime was as common 
as the destruction. It consisted but in the 
will of man to separate himself from God. 
The evils that must ever spring from this, 
are taught by that first and ancient philo- 
sophy—the ull of the angels. This too 
was the crime of our first parents :—pride 
committed violence on infinite love, and 
the sins and sorrows of earth and hell were 
thus engendered ! 

7 € * a . * * 

But in the fields of Champagne, which 
witnessed the defeat of Attila, a second 
scourge of the Almighty has been broken, 
and thrown aside. The sound of the great 
fall rattles in echoes over the world, and 
will penetrate even into the far-spread de- 
sarts of Asia! The Colossus has melted 
away like a fog! He who cried Aha at the 
noise of the battle, and who had the strength 
of Europe in his hand, has fled, like a soli- 
tary ghost on the approach of morn, and 
scattered corpses are all he has left behind 
him ! 

From a distant land, known only under 
the garb of fable, came nations single- 
hearted and youthful. They had not yet 
drunken from the cup of all excesses : the 
had not yet forsworn the God who is alone 
** mighty to save.” At their head came a 
man of high destination. The Lord called 
Alexander—c. &e. 


IIow the vows of thy heart must have 
been accomplished, mighty Alexander! 
When thou sawest this day of solemnity : 
one hundred and fifty thousand Russians 
bending their knees, which danger never 
yet had been able to bend, in an act of 
humiliation worthy of a religion of love. 
* * * Yes, Glory be to God, there lives 
yet a man, and that man a sovereign, who 
in the moments of conquest, and at the head 
of armies, strong and beautiful in the eyes 
of the admiring world, is willing to acknow- 
ledge that there is no strength but in the 
Saviour,—no merit but in his favour. * * * 
Who has not, in the sight of this solemn 
day, when Alexander stood beneath the 
standards which religion had unfurled,— 
said to himself, “ Old things have passed 
away, and behold all things are become 
new 2°” 

. . a . . * ~~ 


This glorious spectacle of so many mo- 
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narchs adoring the King of Kings, has been 
the signal as it were that the world was en- 
tering into another time! It furnished an 
eloquent preface to the holy history of reno- 
vated Europe! 

And what heart has not also beaten at 
this sight for thee, Oh France! Thou that 
didst cherish the wish to banish the Al- 
mighty from his own universe! Hast thou 
not now seen how weak are the strongest 
arms of earth ! Thou art an example to the 
world without faith, that the glory of dust 
is but a preparation for the greedy mouth 


of the grave. 

And thou, old France ! The ancientland 
of the Gauls: the daughter of the holy 
Lewis, and the protected-one of so many 
other saints, who, now in heaven, call for 
blessings upon thee !—thou Flower of Chi- 
valry, whose dreams have enchanted the 
world—mayest thou flourish yet again? 
Thou hast a sign and token of thy future 
welfare in this august day, when the Cross 
was planted anew in thy fertile plains by 
the hero who won his way to them with his 
sword, and who will leave this monument 
behind him, as a pledge of his good-will, 
and a memorial that the nations of the 
North prayed for the prosperity of France! 


Some of these exulting passages 
contrast singularly with the author’s 
fortunes afterwards—to say nothing 
of the fortunes of Europe. Her Bio- 
grapher has soon occasion to remark, 
that Madame Krudener found, to her 
grief, that no permanent good effect 
was to be produced by working in 
the golden chambers of the great :— 
that a revival of religious feeling has 
never yet proceeded from palaces, but 
always from cottages: and that, with 
this view of things forced upon her, 
she soon left Paris, and betook her- 
self to the quiet vallies of Switzer- 
land. 

When Madame Krudener arrived, in 
the autumn of 1815, at Basil, she soon 
collected a crowd of people about 
her; and her discourses were now full 
of all the raptures of prophecy and 
poesy. The general spirit of her 
system seems to be the regeneration 
of society, by infusing more happiness 
into the condition of the lower orders, 
and removing all vestiges of oppress 
sion and selfishness from amongst the 
higher. The love of God, burning 
like a flame in the heart, stimulated 
by the language of passion, and fed 
by habits of visionary contemplation, 
seems to Le the great mean she would 
employ to effect the end she has in 
View :—but it is easy to see, that this 
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object itself provided for the short 
duration of her intimacy with princes. 
Not that we mean, in the common 
low-minded strain of what is called 
liberal writing, to suggest that the 
sovereigns of Europe are engaged in 
a positive conspiracy against the li- 
berty and happiness of their subjects: 
—we believe, in our consciences, that 
the majority of them have really libe- 
ral intentions, and even willingly har- 
bour a belief that the just call of the 
age is for a fresh infusion of the spirit 
of freedom into its political institu- 
tions. But, acknowledging this much 
in their favour, it is quite clear we 
think, that society has hitherto been 
defrauded of much of the good that 
was promised, and is due to it,—and 
that disinclination seems to increase 
with delay. We do not blame the 
sovereigns alone for this ;—the unrea- 
sonableness of popular demand, and 
the disgusting intemperance of its 
self-elected organs, are chargeable 
with the mischief of the procrastina- 
tion, as well as the backwardness of 
governments. Each, unluckily, has 
acted upon, and aggravated the other; 
—and it is not our present business 
nicely to apportion the respective 
shares of blame. This beingthe state 
of affairs, however, we repeat that 
there was but little chance that the 
sovereigns would long continue to 
sympathise with the regenerating 
ideas of a religious enthusiast, whose 
movements were accompanied by 
shouting multitudes, and whose doc- 
trines took anelevatedrange, far above 
the impediments and prejudices that 
are met with at every step on the sur- 
face of our “ nether earth.” If princes 
are likely to be over-scrupulous, pro- 
phetesses are quite as likely to be 
over-exacting ; and while we respect 
Madame Krudener’s secession from 
her crowned friends, as a proof of her 
magnanimity and disinterestedness, 
we do not by any means think it ne- 
cessarily follows, that the latter were 
either hypocrites in making those pro- 
fessions which inspired her confi- 
dence, or renegades in the conduct 
which seems to have excited her dis- 
trust. The following account of Ma- 
dame Krudener’s proceedings at Basil, 
is given by her Biographer, and will, 
we think, be reaa with interest. 

The women, always fond of allegory, 


and prone to powerful emotions—always 
preferring the impulses of the heart to the 
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cold investigations of reason, were here 
strongly impressed by Madame Krudener’s 
doctrines. Empeytas, who was now with 
her, preached every evening ; and his dis 
courses remained unnoticed by the govern 
ment, until wives and maidens, stimulated 
by his eloquence, and the equally ardent 
exhortations of his companion, were seen 
** selling all they had, and giving unto the 
poor.” Their jewels, their household fur- 
niture, their dress, all went to constitute a 
fund for the needy :—but their obedience 
to the Divine command was not relished by 
the men, who could not bear to see this 
squandering, as they called it, of their 
dearly beloved wealth. Unable to oppose 


‘by argument what was founded on the 


strength of the Scriptures, they found it 
the shortest way to banish these Christian 
teachers. —‘* What does she want here ? ’” 
exclaimed Parson Faesch from the pulpit— 
‘*¢ this fanatical woman, praised by the 
multitudes who are always easily imposed 
upon! Who has made this foreigner a 
judge amongst us ?”’—Upon an order of 
the magistrate, Madame Krudener was 
obliged to leave Basil, from whence she 
went to Lorach, and afterwards to Aarau. 


It is not very surprising that Swiss 
fathers and husbands were not in a 
good humour with these conversions 
of their wives and daughters. The 
Swiss character has been very much 
misrepresented in the proverbs and 
conversation of Europe, if Madame 
Krudener was likely to establish a re- 
ligious system in this country, the 
necessary effect of which is a dispo- 
sition to be profuse in gifts. 

She now became an object of sus- 
picion and dislike to the authorities of 
the various Cantons,—and was chased 
from place to place in a way, the 
description of which excites our feel- 
ings pretty strongly on her side. The 
poor woman seems to have been hunt- 
ed from her resting places a few mo-= 
ments after her arrival at each; so 
that she literally had not where to lay 
her head. In the castle of Liebeg, 
indeed, in the valley of Culm, she 
remained for a short time; and ano- 
ther of her followers, Mr. Speisegger, 
writes of her residence at this place 
as follows : 


She here continues her prayer-meetings, 
to the great blessing of many thousands of 
people. There is in this vicinity a sort of 
fermentation of the people perceptible, re- 
lative to their moral-rcligious state : yet no 
one can fairly say, that they are animated 
by sectarian violence. An immense number 
of souls, seeking for salvation, pour in to 
participate in these devotional - exerciées. 
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On the last day of the assumption there 
were nearly two thousand individuals pre- 
sent, collected around this amiable woman, 
and listening to the word of God, proceeding 
from her lips. 
; ; , » ¢ sttn 

About this time she wrote a letter 
to a young Israelite, who had heen 
won to the Catholic religion, and who 


was employed in the translation of 


the New Testament into Hebrew. 
We are sorry we have not room for 
extracts from this one of her works ; 
for it is very characteristic, and very 
eloquent. 
love,” is what she chiefly recommends 
the convert to study. She broaches 
an opinion in this letter, that Luther 
did not pay faithful attention to the 
promises of Christ contained ii) the 
Scriptures, and concludes with this 
fervent ejaculation: “ May Jesus, who 
is the lite of the Bible, be also your 
life; so that it may become itself a 
Bible to observers, in the beauty of its 
holy walk !” 

During the scarcity of the year 
1816, she expended large sums in 
supplying the poor with food, and 
ereat numbers of these flocked around 
her in the villageofGrenzacher-Horn, 
at a short distance from Basil. But 
the magistrates of this place still con- 
tinued her enemies, and, on the even- 
ing of the 23d January, 1817, the 
village was surrounded by the armed 
police, and Madame Krudener’s hear- 
ers and pensioners were all taken 
into custody. It was on this occasion 
that she wrote her long letter to Mr. 
Von Bergheim, minister of the inte- 
rior at Carlsrhue. In this document, 
which may be considered as a solemn 
declaration and protest on her part, 
intended to vindicate what she re- 
garded as her mission, and to warn 
and confound her enemies, she adopts 
a warm and indignant tone, and en- 
ters very fully into the history of her 
religious feelings. The regular clergy 
are not spared in this letter: she 
quotes against them Chrvysostom’s 
pointed words—* Every child is a 
preacher of the Lord,—but every 
preacher is not a child of the Lord.” 
Those who, like herself, she says, are 
persecuted for conscience sake, “ fall 
asleep, like St. Stephen, under the 
stones which are cast against them.” 
There is much eloquence, of the con- 
venticle kind, in the following pas- 


sage i— 


Le comes back again himself to resume 
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the sceptre—He whom the whole earth 
wished to unthrone—who is sitting above 
the cherubim—and who shall level the 
giant that resists him to the dust! His 
compassion with the blind ones is long. 
He is slow to anger, because he is eternal, 
says S. Augustin :—but he will at last be 
tired, and he who resists him shall be 
wiped off from the earth: the wind of de- 
struction shall sweep him to the judgment. 
seat. ‘The time is nigh when the kingdoms 
of the world shall ery out, and the storms 
of heaven shall answer them. 


She claims to be considered a chosen 
instrument for salvation in the hands 
of God; and says, he will explain, 
when he shall think it fit so to do, 
why a weak woman was selected to 
instruct the nations. 


Neither in the early ages, nor in the 
middle ages, which eclipse this age of phi- 
lesophy, would I have been reduced to the 
necessity of vindicating my conduct. Ca- 
therine ef Sienna,—to whom, indeed, I am 
not bold enough to compare myself, — 
preached before assembled convents, and 
was always surrounded by hungry or ap- 
peased souls,—who longed for, or grate- 
fully enjoyed, the mysteries of the bread of 
life: she was not banished, or compelled 
to plead her cause. 

But Hell always rises and raves when 
Love is at work. The time, however, is 
nigh, when the Lord will come for his 
chosen, as the lion of Judah,—causing the 
great ones to tremble: he will come too as 
a shepherd that knows his own flock, and 
as a Divine bridegroom, singing a hymn of 
joy, as he takes his church to his arms. He 
comes even now; and the famine of these 
days is as the St. John running before him 
to preach conversion. 

Madame Krudener now set out 
avowedly on the pilgrimage which 
was to include all Germany and the 
neighbouring nations; and to the 
poor of all countries she particularly 
addressed herself. She gave the name 
of “ rue Mtsston” to the few friends 
that accompanied her, and assisted 
her teaching. These were now 
Kmpeytas, Kellner, and Professor 
Lachenal from Basil. An ‘ Appeal 
to the Poor,” was published by this 
body :—they were desired in it to 
trust in God’s blessing more than in 
labour, and to expect his interposi- 
tion In their behalf in the countries 
where they were unjustly treated. 
his interposition would shew itself 
by great plagues and awful visita- 
tions. She particularly alludes to 


those places where the poor are not 
allowed to marry unless they have a 
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certain sum of money;—here, she 
says, the laws of man are opposed 
to those of God. 

A Newspaper was now announced 
by the Mission, for the avowed pur- 
pose of saving and comforting the 
poor, arousing the rich, and gene- 
rally impressing the public mind with 
the great signs of the times. Its 
title was—‘* Gazerre FoR THE 
Poor,” with this Mota Bene below 
the title: “© The poor will receive this 
paper gratis: let them give it to the 
rich for food, and pray for them.” 
One number only of this work was 
permitted to be published, and it 
appeared on the 4th May, 1817, 
having for its motto the three first 
verses of the sixty-first chapter of 
Isaiah :— 

“The Spirit of the Lord God is 
upon me, because the Lord hath 
anointed me to preach good tidings 
unto the meek: he hath sent me to 
bind up the broken-hearted ; to pro- 
claim liberty to the captives, and the 
opening of the prison to them that 
are bound ; 

** To proclaim the acceptable year 
of the Lord, and the day of venge- 
ance of our God; to comfort all that 
mourn ; 

**'To appoint unto them that mourn 
in Zion; to give unto them beauty 
for ashes; the oil of joy for mourning ; 
the garment of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness ; that they might be called 
trees of righteousness,—the planting 
of the Lord, that he might be glo- 
rified.” 

The first article of this newspaper 
is addressed, and runs, as follows :— 


To you who are despised and rejected 
by the world; who are encompassed with 
injustice, and hear nothing but bad news :— 
to you, dearly beloved Poor, this paper is 
dedicated. It will bring you glad tidings 
of a new kingdom, where you may find re- 
fuge; where a king rules who is a father 
to the poor and to the orphan. In this 
country, all, the hungry are fed, the 
thirsty are refreshed, the naked are clothed. 
There, also, all strangers are harboured. 
You want no money in your purses to be 
admitted there; nor are the ways there 
unsafe, like our high-roads. Every subject 
has, at any hour, free access to the king 
of that country. You will not there, as 
heré, bé turned away from the doors of 
the’ ‘mansions, or the gates’ of the cities: 
on the contrary, it is the king himself who 
invites ‘you to jcomé to him. 

The newspaper for the poor is intended 


to give an account of this kingdom: it will 
point out the road which they must take 
to arrive there; also the duties which those 
who wish to become its inhabitants, must 
discharge towards its great king. It will 
even set before them the fruits of that fine 
country, and give them a foretaste of its 
enjoyments, &c. &c.  *® ™ nd a 
~ * « * a * . a 

You shall also read in this newspaper 
of the Anti-Christian Kingdom, from the 
slavery of which it is the will of God to 
free yor:—of the horrible reign of its 
chief, the prince of this world: how he 
cheats and oppresses his servants and sub- 
jects,—and brings down one evil after 
another on their heads :—so will you be 
convinced of the necessity of flying from 
his dominion—&c. &c. 


After the address, from which the 
above are only extracts, follow, un- 
der the head of * Divine Annunciations 
of the Judgments of the Kingdom of 
God,”—accounts of dreams, prophe- 
cies, and what are called “ the 
preachings of nature,” by storms, 
floods, earthquakes, whirlwinds, pest- 
ilence, famine, &c. ‘The first num- 
ber of the Journal concludes with 
two anecdotes and a hymn. The al- 
legory of the two kingdoms, we think, 
will be allowed to be remarkably 
well kept up, and the contents of 
“the Newspaper for the Poor,” too 
expertly calculated for those to whom 
it is addressed, to have given it a 
chance of permission to live. That 
it would have had an immense circu- 
lation, had it been continued, may be 
safely affirmed. 

Madame Krudener continued to 
travel from town to town,—but no 
where was she allowed by the au- 
thorities to stop. The municipalities 
were on the alert to warn her off 
their premises the moment of her ar- 
rival. These measures only tended 
to increase the crowds that followed 
her. One of her apologists, about 
this time, published the following 
remarks concerning her, with which 
we shall conclude the present article. 
Early in 1818, she was delivered 
over by the Saxon police to the 
Prussian, and conducted by the lat- 
ter, with her friends, to Konigsberg, 
since which time nothing. has been 
heard of this remarkable woman. 


Whoever sees and hears her with an un- 
biased mind, will allow that she is now as 
respectable and venerable, as she was for- 
merly amiable and full of feeling. Neither 
vanity nor hypocrisy are the motives that 
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have led her to this stange and trying mode 
of life. From the imputation of fanati- 
cism perhaps, it may not be so easy to free 
her; but to the dull observer, every mo- 
tion of a mind that outflies his own seems 
fanatical. ‘This nobly-formed female stands 
above her contemporaries: she has passed 
her early years in pleasure, and gaiety : she 
has enjoyed the intimacy of kings and 
princes,—and now she knows of nothing 
better than to preach happiness, and the 
doctrines of Jesus to the poor. Surrounded 
by a small but faithful band of friends ; 
inhabiting a wooden cottage; clad in a plain 
blue dress, she is accessible to every one, 
during the few hours she abstracts from so- 
litary contemplation,—and then she speaks 
with decent eloquence, and lively inspira- 
tion, the words of exhortation to a christian 
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life: words which she always admirably 
adapts to circumstances of time and place, 
and the characters of those whom she is 
addressing. Her two great objects not 
even scandal can defame :—the first is that 
of bringing together Christians, disunited 
by doctrines, in the universal grasp of 
holy charity; and the second, the regene- 
ration of society, and the establishment of 
peace on the earth, by causing the rich to 
become brethren with the poor.—In the 
pursuit of these objects she is chargeable 
with faults; she goes to work with pious 
levity, and blind zeal; yet she not only 
surpasses a great many of our clergy in 
eloquence and spirit, but also sets them an 
example by discharging intrigue and pre- 
tension from the service of religion. 
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ON THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN WRITING AND SPEAKING. 


Ir is a common observation, that 
few persons can be found who speak 
and write equally well. Not only is 
it obvious that the two faculties do 
not always go together in the same 
proportions: but they are not unu- 
sually in direct opposition to each 
other. We find that the greatest au- 
thors often make the worst company 
in the world ; and again, some of the 
liveliest fellows imaginable in conver- 
sation or extempore speaking, seem 
to lose all their vivacity and spirit the 
moment they set pen to paper. For 
this a greater degree of quickness or 
slowness of parts, education, habit, 
temper, turn of mind, and a variety 
of collateral and predisposing causes 
are necessary to account. The sub- 


ject is at least curious, and worthy of 


an attempt to explain it. I shall en- 
deavour to illustrate the difference by 
familiar examples rather than by ana- 
lytical reasonings. The philosopher 
of old was not unwise, who defined 
motion by getting up, and walking. 
The great leading distinction be- 
tween writing and speaking, is that 
more time is allowed for the one than 
the other: and hence different facul- 
ties are required for, and different ob- 
Jects attained by, each. He is pro- 





perly the best speaker, who can col- 
lect together the greatest number of 
apposite ideas at a moment’s warning: 
he is properly the best writer who 
can give utterance to the greatest 
quantity of valuable knowledge in 
the whole course of his life. The 
chief requisite for the one then ap- 
pears to be quickness and facility of 
perception—for the other, patience of 
soul, and a power increasing with the 
difficulties it has to master.* He can- 
not be denied to be an expert speak- 
er, a lively companion, who is never 
at a loss for something to say on eve= 
ry occasion or subject that offers: he, 
by the same rule, will make a respect- 
able writer, who, by dint of study, 
can find out any thing good to say on 
any one point that has not been touch- 
ed upon before, or who, by asking for 
time, can give the most complete and 
comprehensive view of any question. 
The one must be done off-hand, at a 
single blow: the other can only be 
done by a repetition of blows, by 
having time to think and do better. 
In speaking, less is required of you, 
if you only do it at once, with grace 
and spirit: in writing, you stipulate 
for all that you are capable of, but 
you have the choice of your own time 
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- and subject. The difference of quick- 


er and slower, however, is not all: 
that is merely a difference of compa- 
rison in doing the same thing. But 
the writer and speaker have to do 
things essentially different. You do 
not expect from the manufacturer the 
same dispatch in executing an order 
that you do from the shop-keeper or 
warehouseman. Besides habit, and 
greater or less facility, there is also a 
certain reach of capacity, a certain 
depth or shallowness, grossness or re- 
finement of intellect, which marks out 
the distinction between those whose 
chief ambition is to shine by producing 
animmediate effect, or who are thrown 
back, by a natural bias, on the se- 
verer resources of thought and study. 
We see persons of that standard or 
texture of mind that they can do no- 
thing but on the spur of the occasion : 
if they have time to deliberate, they 
are lost. There are others who have 
no resources, who cannot advance a 
step by any efforts or assistance, be- 
yond a successful arrangement of 
common-places: but these they have 
always at command, at every body’s 
service. There is ; meet him 
where you will in the street, he has 
his topic ready to let off in the same 
breath with, or almost before, the 
customary forms of salutation ; he is 
hand and glove with it; on it goes 
and off, and he manages it like Wart 
his caliver. 
Hear him but reason in divinity, 
And, all-admiring, with an inward wish 
You would desire that he were made a 
prelate. 
Let him but talk of any state-affair, 
You'd say, it had been all in all his study. 
Turn him to any cause of policy, 
The Gordian knot of it he will unloose, 
Familiar as his garter. When he speaks, 
The air, a charter’d libertine, stands still— 


but ere you have time to answer him, 
he is off like a shot to repeat the same 
careless fluent observations to others: 
-—a perfect master of the sentences, 
a walking polemic wound up for the 
day, a smartly bound political pocket- 
book! Set the same person to write a 
common paragraph, and he cannot 
get through it for very weariness: 
ask him a question, ever so little out 
of the common road, and he stares 

ou im the face. What does all this 

ustle, animation, plausibility, and 
command of words amount to? A 
lively flow of animal spirits, a good 
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deal of confidence, a communicative 
turn, and a tolerably tenacious me- 
mory with respect to floating opinions 
and current phrases. Beyond the 
routine of the daily newspapers and 
coffee-house criticism, such persons 
do not venture to think at all: or if 
they did, it would be so much the 
worse for them, for they would only 
be perplexed in the attempt, and 
would perform their part in the me- 
chanism of society with so much the 
less alacrity and delightful volubility. 
The most flaming orator I ever 
heard, is the flattest writer I everread. 
In speaking, he was like a volcano 
vomiting out Java; in writing, he is 
like a volcano burnt out. Nothing 
but the dry cinders, the hard shell re« 
mains. The tongues of flame, with 
which, in haranguing a mixed assem- 
bly, he used to illuminate his subject, 
and almost scorched up the panting 
air, do not appear painted on the 
margin of his works. He was the 
model of a flashy, powerful dema- 
gogue—a madman blest with a fit 
audience. He was possessed, infu- 
riated with the patriotic mania: he 
seemed to rend and tear the rotten 
carcase of corruption with the re- 
morseless (I will not say indecent 
rage of a wild beast: he mourne 
over the bleeding body of his country, 
like another Antony over the dead 
body of Cesar, as if he would “ move 
the very stones of Rome to rise and 
mutiny :” he pointed to the ‘* Persian 
abodes, the glittering temples” of op- 
pression and luxury, with prophetic 
exultation ; and, like another Helen, 
had almost fired another Troy! The 
lightning of national indignation flash- 
ed from his eye ; the workings of the 
popular mind were seen labouring in 
his bosom: it writhed and swelled 
with its “ fraught of aspics’ tongues,” 
and the poison frothed over. at his 
lips. Thus qualified, he “ wielded 
at will the fierce democracy, and 
thundered over” an area of souls, of 
no mean circumference. He who 
might be said to have “ roared you 
in the ears of the groundlings” an 
’twere any lion, aggravates his voice 
on paper, “like any sucking-dove.” It 
is not merely that the same individual 
cannot sit down quietly in his closet, 
and produce the same, or a corres- 
nlean effect—that what he delivers 
over to the compositor is tame, and 
trite, and tedious—that he cannot by 
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anv meas, as it were, “ create a 
soul under the ribs of death —hut 
sit down yourself, and read one of 
these very popular and electrical et- 
fusions (for they have been published) 
and you would not believe it to be 
the same! The thunder-and-light- 
ning mixture of the orator turns outa 
mere drab-coloured suit in the person 
of the prose-writer. We wonder atthe 
change, and think there must be some 
mistake, some leger-de-main trick 
played off upon us, by which what be- 
fore appeared so fine now appears to 
be so worthless. The deception took 
place before; now it is removed. 
<«« Bottom! thou art translated!” might 
beplacedasa mottounder most collec- 
tions of printed speeches that I have 
had the good fortune to meet with, 
whether originally addressed to the 
people, the senate, or thebar. Burke's 
and Windham’s form an exception: 
Mr. Coleridge’s Conciones ad Populum 
do not, any more than Mr. Thelwall’s 
Tribune. What we read is the same: 
what we hear and see is different— 
‘the self-same words, but not to the 
self-same tune.” ‘The orator’s vehe- 
mence of gesture, the loudness of the 
voice, the speaking eye, the conscious 
attitude, the inexplicable dumb shew 
and noise,—all “* those brave sublu- 
nary things that made his raptures 
clear,’ —are nolongerthere, and with- 
out these he is nothing ;—his “ fire 
and air” turn to puddle and ditch- 
water, aud the God of eloquence and 
of our idolatry sinks into a common 
mortal, or an image of lead, with a 
few labels, nicknames, and party 
watch-words stuck in his mouth. 
The truth is, that these always made 
up the stock of his intellectual wealth; 
but a certain exaggeration and extra- 
vagance of manner covered the na- 
kedness, and swelled out the empti- 
ness of the matter: the sympathy of 
angry multitudes with an impassion- 
ed theatrical declaimer, supplied the 
place of argument or wit; and the 
physical animation and ardour of the 
speaker evaporated in “ sound and 
fury, signifying nothing,” and leaving 
no trace behind it. A popular speak- 
er (such as I have been here de= 
scribing) is like a vulgar actor off the 
Sstage—take away his cue, and he 
has nothing to say for himself. Or 
he is so accustomed to the intoxica- 
tion of ponulur applause, that without 
that stimudus he has no motive or 
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power of exertion left—neither ima- 
gination, understanding, liveliness, 
common sense, words or ideas—he is 
fairly cleared out; and in the inter- 
vals of sober reason, is the dullest 
and most imbecile of all mortals. 

An orator can hardly get beyond 
common-places: if he does, he gets 
beyond his hearers. The most suc- 
cessful speakers, even in the House 
of Commons, have not been the best 
scholars or the finest writers—neither 
those who took the most profound 
views of their subject, or adorned it 
with the most original fancy, or the 
richest combinations of language. 
Those speeches that in general told 
best at the time, are not now read- 
able. What were the materials of 
which they were chiefly composed ? 
An imposing detail of passing events, 
a formal display of official documents, 
an appeal to established maxims, an 
echo of popular clamour, some worn- 
out metaphor new-vamped up,—some 
hackneyed argument used for the 
hundredth, nay thousandth time, to 
fall in with the imterests, the pas- 
sions, or prejudices of listening and 
devoted admirers;—some truth or 
falsehood, repeated as the Shibboleth 
of party time out of mind, which ga- 
thers strength from sympathy as it 
descends, because it is understood or 
assented to by all, and finds, in the in- 
creased action of the minds of num- 
bers, the weight and force of an in- 
stinct. A Common-rLace does not 
leave the mind “ sceptical, puzzled, 
and undecided in the moment of ac- 
tion :""—* it gives a body to opinion, 
and a permanence to fugitive belief.” 
It operates mechanically, and opens 
an instantaneous and infallible com- 
munication between the hearer and 
speaker. A set of cant-phrases, ar- 
ranged in sounding sentences, and 
pronounced “ with good emphasis 
and discretion,” keep the vulgar and 
irritable humowrs of an audience in 
constant fermentation ; and levy no 
tax on the understanding. To give a 
reason for any thing is to breed a 
doubt of it, which doubt you may 
not remove in the sequel; either 
because your reason may not be a 
good unc, or because the person 
to whom it is addressed may not 
be able to comprehend it, or be- 
cause others aay not be able to 
compreuend it. He who offers to go 
into the grounds of an acknowledged 
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axiom, risks the unanimity of the 
company “ by most admired. disor- 
der,” as he who digs to the foundation 
of a building, to show its solidity, 
risks its falling. But a common-place 
is enshrined in its own unquestioned 
evidence, and constitutes its own im- 
mortal basis. Nature, it has been 
said, abhors a vacuum ; and the House 
of Commons, it might be said, hates 
every thing but a common-place !— 
Mr. Burke did not often shock the 
prejudices of the House: he endea- 
voured to account for them, to “ lay 
the flattering unction of philosophy 
to their souls.” They could not en- 
dure him. He did not do this by dry 
argument alone: he called to his aid 
the flowers of poetical fiction, and 
strewed the most dazzling colours of 
language over the Standing Orders of 
the House. It wasa double offence 
to them—an aggravation of the en- 
croachments of his genius. They 
would rather “ hear a cat mew or an 
axle-tree grate,” than hear a man talk 
philosophy by the hour ;— 


Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools sup- 


pose 
But musical as is Apollo's lute, 

And a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns. 


He was emphatically called the Din- 
ner-Bell. They went out by shoals 
when he began to speak. They 
coughed and shuffled him down. 
While he was uttering some of the 
finest observations (to speak in com- 

ass) that ever were delivered in that 

ouse, they walked out, not as the 
beasts came out of the ark, by twos 
and by threes, but in droves and com- 
panies of tens, of dozens, and scores ! 
Oh! it is “ the heaviest stone which 
melancholy can throw at a man,” 
when you are in the middle of a deli- 
cate speculation to see “ a robusteous, 
periwig-pated fellow” deliberately 
take up his hat and walk out. But 
what effect could Burke’s finest ob- 
servations be expected to have on the 
House of Commons in their corporate 
capacity? On the supposition that 
they were original, refined,comprehen- 
sive,—his auditors had never heard, 
ard assuredly they had never thoughi 
of them before: how then should they 
know that they were good or bad, till 
tney had time to consider better of it. 
or till they were told whattothink? In 
the mean time, they stopped the ques- 
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tion : they were blanks in the debate: 
they could at best only be laid aside, 
and left ad referendum. What would 
it signify if four or five persons, at the 
utmost, felt their full force and fasci- 
nating power the instant they were 
delivered? They knew that they 
would be utterly unintelligible to nine- 
tenths of the persons present, and 
their effect upon any particular indi- 
vidual, more knowing than the others, 
would be involuntarily paralysed by 
the torpedo touch of the elbow of a 
country gentleman, or city orator. 
There is a reaction in insensibility as 
well as in enthusiasm; and men in 
society judge not by their own con- 
victions, but by sympathy with others. 
In reading, we may go over the page 
again, whenever any thing new or 
questionable “ gives us pause :” be- 
sides, we are by ourselves, and it is 
a word to the wise. We are not afraid 
of understanding too much, and being 
called upon to unriddle. In hearing, 
we are (saving the mark!) in the 
company of fools; and time presses. 
Was the debate to be suspended, 
while Mr. Fox or Mr. Windham took 
this or that honourable member aside, 
to explain to them that fine observation 
of Mr. Burke’s, and to watch over the 
new birth of their understandings, the 
dawn of this new light! If we were 
to wait till noble lords, and honourable 
gentlemen, were inspired with a relish 
for abstruse thinking, and a taste for 
the loftier flights of fancy, the busi- 
ness of this great nation would short- 
ly be at a stand. No: it is toomuch 
to ask that our good things should be 
duly appreciated by the first person 
we meet, or in the next minute after 
their disclosure: if the world are a 
little, a very little, the wiser or better 
for them two centuries hence, it is 
full as much as can be modestly ex- 
pected !—The impression of any thing 
delivered in a large assembly must be 
comparatively null and void, unless 
you not only understand and feel its 
value yourself, but are conscious that 
it is felt and understood by the mean- 
est capacity present. Till that is 
the case, the speaker is in your 
power, not you in his. The eloquence 
tnat is effectual and irresistible raust 
stir the inert mass of prejudice, and 
pierce the opaquest shadows of igno- 
rance. Corporate bodies move slow 
in the progress of intellect, for this 
reason, that they must keep back, like 
D 
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conveys, for the heaviest sailing ves~ 
sels under their charge. ‘The sinews 
of the wisest councils are, after all, 
ignoraice and interest: the most en- 
lightened bodies are often but slaves 
of the weakest intellects they reckon 
among them, and the best-iutentioned 
bait the tools of the greatest hypocrites 
and kuaves.—To conclude what I 
had to say on the character of Mr. 
Burke's parliamentary style, 1 will 
just give an instance of what I mean 
in aflirming that it was too recondite 
for his hearers ; and it shall be even 
in so obvious a thing as a quotation. 
Speaking of the new French constitu- 
tion, and in particular of the king 
(Louis XVI.) as the chief power only 
in form and appearance, he repeated 
the famous lines in Milton describing 
Death, and concluded with peculiar 
emphasis, 
—— What seem'd its head, 

The /ikeness of a kingly crown had on! 

The person who heard him make 
the speech said, that, if ever a poet’s 
language had been finely applied by 
an orator to express his thoughts and 
make out his purpose, it was in this 
instance. The passage, I believe, is 
not in his reported speeches; and I 
should think, in all likelihood, it “ fell 
still-born”” from his lips ; while one 
of Mr. Canning’s well-thumbed quo- 
tations out of Virgil would electrify 
the Treasury Beuches, and be echoed 
by all the politicians of his own stand- 
iug, and the tyros of his own school, 
from Lord Liverpool in the Upper, 
down to Mr. William Ward in the 
Lower Ilouse. 

Mr. Burke was an author before lie 
was a Member of Parliament: he as- 
cended to that practical eminence 
from ‘the platform” of his literary 
yursuits. He walked out of his study 
ito the House. But he never be- 
came athorough-bred debater. He 
was not * native to that element,” 
nor was he ever “ subdued to the qua- 
lity” of that motley crew of knights, 
citizens, and burgesses. Lord Chat- 
ham was made tor, and by it. He 
seemed to vault into his seat there, 
like Hotspur, with the exclamation 
in his mouth—“ That Roan shall be 
my throne.” Or he sprang out of 
the genius of the House of Commons, 
like Pallas from the head of Jupiter, 
completely armed. He assumed an 
ascendancy there from the very port 
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and stature of his mind—from his as- 
piring and fiery temperament. He 
vanquished, because he could not 
vield. He controlled the purposes of 
others, because he was strong in his 
own obdurate self-will. He convin- 
ced his followers, by never doubting 
himself. He did not argue, but as- 
sert: he took what he chose for grant- 
ed, instead of making a question of 
it. He was not a dealer in moot- 
wints. He seized on some strong- 
hold in the argument, and held it fast 
with a convulsive grasp—or wrested 
the weapons out of his adversaries’ 
hands by main force. He entered the 
lists like a gladiator. He made po- 
litical controversy a combat of per- 
sonal skill and courage. He was not 
for wasting time in long-winded ar- 
guments with his opponents, but tried 
to disarm them by a word, bya glance 
of his eye, so that they should not 
dare to contradict or confront him 
again. He did not wheedle, or pal- 
liate, or circumvent, or make astudied 
appeal to the reason, or the passions 
—he dictated his opinions to the 
House of Commons. “ He spoke as 
one having authority, and not as the 
Scribes.”—But if he did not produce 
such an effect either by reason or 
imagination, how did he produce it?— 
The principle by which he exerted his 
influence over others (and it is a prin- 
ciple of which some speakers that I 
might mention seem not to have an 
idea, even in possibility) was sympa- 
thy. He himself evidently had a 
strong possession of his subject, a 
thorough conviction, an intense inte- 
rest; and this communicated itself 
from his manner, from the tones of 
his voice, from his commanding atti- 
tudes, and eager gestures, instinctive- 
ly and unavoidably to his hearers. 
His will was surcharged with elec- 
trical matter, like a Voltaic battery ; 
and all who stood within its reach 
felt the full force of the shock. Zeal 
will do more than knowledge.. To 
say the truth, there is little know- 
ledge,—no ingenuity, no parade of 
individual details, not much at- 
tempt at general argument, neither 
wit nor fancy in his speeches—but 
there are a few plain truths told 
home :—whatever he says, he does 
not mince the matter, but clenches it 
in the most unequivocal manner, and 
with the fullest sense of its import- 
ance, in short, clear, pithy, old Eng- 
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lish sentences. The most obvious 
things, as he puts them, read like 
axioms—so that he appears, as it were, 
the genius of common sense personi- 
fied ; and in turning to his speeches 
you fancy that you have met with (at 
least) one honest statesman !—Lord 
Chatham commenced his career in 
the intrigues of a camp and the bus- 
tle of a mess-room; where he proba- 
bly learnt that the way to govern 
others, is to make your will your war- 
rant, and your word a law. If he 
had spent the early part of his life, 
like Mr. Burke, in writing a Treatise 
on the Sublime and Beautiful, and 
in dreaming over the abstract nature 
and causes of things, he would never 
have taken the lead he did in the Bri- 
tish Senate. 

Both Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt (though 
as opposite to each other as possible) 
were essentially speakers, notauthors, 
in their mode of oratory. Beyond the 
moment, beyond the occasion, beyond 
the immediate power shown, asto- 
nishing as that was, there was little 
remarkable or worth preserving in 
their speeches. There is no thought 
in them that implies a habit of deep 
‘and refined reflection (more than we 
are accustomed ordinarily to find in 
people of education) :—there is no 
‘Anowledge that does not lie within 
the reach of obvious and mechanical 
‘search:—and as to the powers of 
‘language, the chief miracle is, that a 
‘source of words so apt, forcible, and 
‘well-arranged, so copious and unfail- 
ing, should have been found constant- 
ly open to express their ideas without 
any previous preparation. Consider- 
‘ed as written style, they are not far 
out of the common course of things: 
‘and perhaps -it is assuming too 
‘much, and making the wonder greater 
‘than it is, with a very natural love of 
‘indulging our admiration of extraor- 
‘dinary persons, when weconceive that 
parliamentary speeches are in general 
delivered withoutany previous prepa- 
ration. They do not, it is true, allow 
of preparation at the moment, but 
they have the preparation of the pre- 
ceding night, and of the night before 
that, and of nights, weeks, months, 
and years of the same endless drudge- 
ry and routine, in going over the same 
“subjects, argued, with some paltry dif- 
ference, on the same grounds. Prac- 
tice makes perfect. He who has got 
‘@ speech by: heart on any particular 
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occasion, cannot be much gravelled 
for matter or form, on any similar oce 
casion in future. Not only are the 
topics the same ;—the very same 
phrases—whole batches of them,— 
are served up as the Order of the 
Day :—the same parliamentary bead- 
roll of grave impertinence is twanged, 
in full cadence, by the hon. member 
or his learned and hon. friend; and 
the well-known, voluminous, cal- 
culable periods roll over the drowsy 
ears of the auditors, almost before 
they are delivered from the vapid 
tongue that utters them! It may ap- 
pear, at first sight, that here are a 
number of persons got together, pick 
ed out from the whole nation, who 
can speak at all times, upon all sub- 
jects, in the most exemplary manner: 
but the fact is, they only repeat the 
same things over and over on the 
same subjects,—and they obtain cre- 
dit for general capacity and ready wit, 
like Chaucer’s Monk, who, by having 
three words of Latin always in his 
mouth, passed for a great scholar. 


A few termes coude he, two or three, 
That he had lerned out of som decree; 
No wonder is, he herd it all the day. 


Try them on any other subject out 
of doors, and see how soon the ex= 
tempore wit and wisdom “ will halt 
for it.” See how few of those who 
have distinguished themselves in the 
House ot Commons have done any 
thing out of it: how few that have, 
shine there /! Read over the collections 
of old Debates, twenty, forty, eighty, 
a hundred years ago: they are the 
same, mutatis mutandis, as those of 
yesterday. You wonder to see how 
little has been added,—you grieve 
that so little has been lost. Even 
in their own favourite topics, how 
much are they to seek! They still 
talk gravely of the Sinking Fund in 
St. Stephen’s Chapel, which has been 
for some time exploded as a juggle by 
Mr. Place of Charing-Cross ;—and a 
few of the principles of Adam Smith, 
which every one else has been ac- 
quainted with long since, are just 
now beginning to dawn on the collec- 
tive understanding of the two Houses 
of Parliament. Instead of an exuber- 
ance of precious matter, you have the 
same meagre standing dishes for every 
day in the year. You must serve an 
apprenticeship to a wantof originality, 
to a suspension of thought and feel- 
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ing. You are ina go-cart of preju- 
dices,—ina regularly constructed ma- 
chine of pretexts and precedents :— 
you are not only to wear the livery of 
other men’s thoughts, but there is a 
House of Commons jargon which 
must be used for every thing. A man 
of simplicity and independence of 
mind cannot easily reconcile himself 
to all this formality and mummery: 
yet woe to him that shall attempt to 
discard it! You can no more move 
against the stream of custom than 
you can make way against a crowd 
of people: the mob cf lords and gen- 
tlemen will not let you speak or think 
but as they do; you are hemmed in, 
stifled, pinioned, pressed to death,— 
and if you make one false step, are 
“trampled under the hoofs of a swin- 
ish multitude!” Talk of mobs! Is 
there any body of people that has this 
character in a more consummate de- 
gree than the House of Commons? Is 
there any set of men that determines 
more by acclamation, and less by de- 
liberation and individual conviction ? 
That is moved more en masse, in its 
aggregate capacity, as brute force and 
physical number? That judges with 
more Midas ears, blind and sordid, 
without discrimination of right and 
wrong? The greatest test of courage 
I can conceive, is to speak truth in 
the House of Commons. I have heard 
Sir Francis Burdett say things there 
which I could not enough admire ; 
and which he could not have ventured 
upon saying, if, besides his honesty, 
he had not been a man of fortune, of 
family, of character,—aye,and a very 
good-looking man into the bargain! 
Dr. Johnson had a wish to try his 
hand in the House of Commons. An 
elephant might as well have been in- 
troduced there, in all the forms. Sir 
William Curtis makes a better figure. 
Either he or the Speaker (Onslow) 
must have resigned. The orbit of his 
intellect was not the one in which the 
intellect of the House moved, by an- 
cient privilege. His common-places 
were not their common-places.—Even 
Horne Tooke failed, with all his tact, 
his self-possession, his ready talent, 
and his long practice at the Hustings. 
He had weapons of his own with 
which he wished to make play, and 
did not lay his hand upon the esta- 
blished levers for wielding the House 
of Commons. A succession of dry, 
sharp-poiuted sayings, which come 
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in excellently well in the pauses or 
quick turns of conversation, do not 
make a speech. A series of drops is 
not astream. Besides, he had been 
in the practice of rallying his guests 
and tampering with his subject 3; and 
this ironical tone did not suit his new 
situation. He had been used to 
« give his own little Senate laws,” 
and when he found the resistance of 
the great one more than he could ma- 
nage, he shrunk back from the at- 
tempt, disheartened and powerless. 
It is nothing that a man can talk (the 
better, the worse it is for him) unless 
he can talk in trammels: he must be 
drilled into the regiment: he must 
not run out of the course!—The 
worst thing a man can do is to set up 
for a wit there—or rather (I should 
say) for a humourist—to say odd out- 
of-the-way things, to ape a charac- 
ter, to play the clown or the wag in 
the House. This is the very forlorn 
hope of a parliamentary ambition. 
They may tolerate it till they know 
what you are at; but no longer. It 
may succeed once or twice, but the 
third time you will be sure to break 
your neck. They know nothing of 
you, or your whims,—nor have they 
time to look at a_puppet-show. 
*« They look only at the stop-watch, 
my Lord !” We have seen a very live- 
ly sally of this sort which failed late- 
ly. The House of Commons is the 
last place where a man will draw ad- 
miration by making a jest of his own 
character. But if he has a mind to 
make a jest of humanity, of liberty, 
and of common sense and decency, 
he will succeed well enough ! 3 
The only person who ever “‘ hit the 
House between wind and water” in 
this way,—who made sport for the 
Members, and kept his own dig= 
nity (in our time at least), was 
Mr. Windham. He carried on the 
traffic in parliamentary conundrums 
and enigmas with great eclat for more 
than one season. He mixed up a. vein 
of characteristic eccentricity with a 
succession of far-fetched and curious 
speculations, very pleasantly: | Ex- 
tremes meet; and Mr. Windham 
overcame the obstinate attachment of 
his hearers to fixed opinions’ by the 
force of paradoxes. He startled ‘his 
bed-rid audience effectually. A pa- 
radox was a treat to them, oh ‘the 
score of novelty atleast: “ the sight 
of one,” accdrding té'the Scotch! pro- 
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verb, “ was good for sore eyes.” So 
Mr. Windham humoured them in the 
thing for once. He took all sorts of 
commonly received doctrines and no- 
tions (with an understood reserve) 
—reversed them, and set up a fanci- 
ful theory of his own, instead. The 
changes were like those in a panto- 
mime. Ask the first old‘ woman you 
met, her opinion on any subject, and 
you could get at the statesman’s ; for 
his would be just the contrary. He 
would be wiser than the old woman 
at any rate. If a thing had been 
thought cruel, he would prove that it 
was humane; if barbarous, manly ; 
if wise, foolish; if sense, nonsense. 
His creed was the antithesis of com- 
mon sense,—loyalty excepted. Eco- 
nomy he could turn into ridicule, as 
“‘ a saving of cheese-parings and can- 
dle-ends;” — and total failure was 
with him “ negative success.” He 
had no occasion, in thus setting up 
for original thinking, to inquire into 
the truth or falsehood of any propo- 
sition, but to ascertain whether it was 
currently believed in, and then to 
contradict it, point-blank. He made 
the vulgar prejudices of others “ ser- 


vile ministers” to his own solecisms. 


It was not easy always to say whe- 
ther he was in jest or earnest—but he 
contrived to hitch his extravagancies 
into the midst of some grave debate ; 
the House had their laugh for no- 
thing; the question got into shape 
again, and Mr. Windham was allow- 
ed to have been more brilliant than 
ever.* 

Mr. Windham was, I have heard, 
a silent man in company. Indeed, his 
whole style was an artificial and stu- 
died imitation, or capricious carica- 
ture, of Burke’s.bold, natural, discur- 
sive manner... This. did not imply 
much spontaneous power or fertility 
ef invention: he was evidently a pos- 
ture-master, rather than a man of 
real elasticity and vigour of mind. 
Mr. Pitt was also, I believe, somewhat 
taciturn and reserved. There was 
nothing clearly in the subject-matter 
of his speeches to connect with the 
ordinary topics of discourse, or with 
any one aspect of human life. One 
would expect him to be quite as much 
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in the clouds as the automaton chesse 
player, or the last new Opera-singer. 
Mr. Fox said little in private, and 
complained that in writing he had no 
style. So (to compare great things 
with small) the great Jack Davies, 
the racket player, never said any thing 
at all in company, and was what is un- 
derstood by a modest man. When the 
racket was out of his hand, his occu- 
pation, his delight, his glory (that 
which he excelled all mankind in,) 
was gone: So when Mr. Fox had no 
longer to Keep up the ball of debate, 
with the floor of St. Stephen’s for a 
stage, and the world for spectators of 
the game, it is hardly to be wonder- 
ed at that he felt a little at a loss— 
without his usual train of subjects, the 
same crowd of associations, the same 
spirit of competition, or stimulus to 
extraordinary exertion. The excite- 
ment of leading in the House of Com- 
mons (which, in addition to the im- 
mediate attention and applause that 
follows, is a sort of whispering gal- 
lery to all Europe,) must act upon 
the brain, like brandy or laudanum 
upon the stomach; and must, in most 
cases, produce the same debilitating 
effects afterwards. A man’s facul- 
ties must be quite exhausted, his vir- 
tue gone out of him. That any one 
accustomed all his life to the tribu< 
tary roar of applause from the great 
council of the nation, should think of 
dieting himself with the prospect of 
posthumous fame as an author, is 
like offering a confirmed dram-drinker 
a glass of fair water for his morning’s 
Craught. Charles Fox is not to be 
blamed for having written an indif= 
ferent history of James II. but for 
having written a history at all. It 
was not his business to write a his- 
tory—his business was not to have 
made any more Coalitions. But he 
found writing so dull, he thought it 
better to be a colleague of Lord Gren- 
ville! He did not want style, (to say 
that was nonsense, because the style 
of his speeches was just and fine )—he 
wanted a sounding-board in the ear 
of posterity to try his periods upon. 
If he had gone to the House of Com- 
mons in the morning, and tried to 
make a speech fasting, when there 





* It must be granted, however, that there was something piquant and provoking in his 


manner of ‘* making the worse appear 


the better reason.”’ 


In keeping off the ill odour of 


a bad cause, he applied harishorn and burnt feathers to the offended serse ; and dd not, 
like Mr. Canning, treat us with the faded flowers of his oratory, like the faint smell of a 
perfume r’s shop, or try to make Government * love-locks” of dead men’s hiir ! 
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was nobody to hear him, he might 
have been equally disconcerted at his 
want of style. The habit of speaking 
is the habit of being heard, and of 
wanting to be heard: the hahit of 
writing is the habit of thinking aloud, 
but without the help of an echo. The 
erator sees his subject in the eager 
looks of his auditors ; and feels doub- 
ly conscious, doubly impressed with 
it. in the glow of their sympathy: the 
author can only look for encourage- 
ment in a blank piece of paper. The 
orator feels the impulse of popular 
enthusiasm, 


— proud seas under him: 


the only Pegasus the writer has to 
boast, is the hobby-horse of his own 
thoughts and fancies. How 1s he to 
get on then? From the lash of ne- 
eessity. We accordingly see persons 
of rank and fortune continually volun- 
teer into the service of oratory—and 
the state: but we have few authors 
who are not paid by the sheet !—I 
myself have heard Charles Fox en- 
gaged in familiar conversation. It 
was in the Louvre. He was describ- 
ing the pictures to two persons that 
were with him. He spoke rapid- 
ly, but very unaffectedly. I re- 
member his saying—* All those blues 
and greens, and reds are the Guer- 
cinos: you may know them by the 
colours.” He set Opie right as to 
Domenichino’s St. Jerome. “ You 
will find,” he said, “ though you 
may not be struck with it at first, that 
there is a great deal of truth and good 
sense in that picture.” There was a 
person at one time a good deal with 
Mr. Fox, who, when the opinion of 
the latter was asked on any subject, 
very frequently interposed to give the 
answer. This sort of tantalising dis- 
appointment was ingeniously enough 
compared by some one, to walking 
up Ludgate-hill, and having the spire 
of St. Martin's constantly getting in 
your way, when you wish to see the 
dome of St. Paul's !—Burke, it is said, 
conversed, as he spoke in public, and 
as he wrote. He was communicative, 
difflise, magnificent. “ What is the 
use, said Mr. Fox to a friend, “ of 
Sheridan's trying to swell himself out 
in this mar ner, like the frog in the 
fable?”—alluding to his speech on 
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Warren Hastings’s trial. “ It is very 
well for Burke to express himself in 
that figurative way. It is natural to 
him: he talks so to his wife, to his 
servants, to his children: but as for 
Sheridan, he either never opens his 
mouth at all, or if he does, it is ‘to 
utter some joke. It is out of the 
question for him to affect these Orien- 
talisms.” Burke once came into Sir Jo- 
shua Reynolds’s painting-room, when 
one of his pupils was sitting for one 
of the sons of Count Ugolino ; this 
person was introduced to him by 


name:—* Ah! then,” said Burke, “ 1 


find that Mr. N— has not only a head 
that would do for Titian to paint, but 
is himself a painter.” At another 
time, he came in when Goldsmith was 
there, and poured forth such a tor- 
rent of violent personal abuse against 
the King, that they got to high words, 
and Goldsmith threatened to leave the 
room if he did not desist. Goldsmith 
bore testimony to his powers of con- 
versation. Speaking of Johnson, he 
said, “ Does he wind into a subject 
like a serpent, as Burke does ?” With 
respect to his facility in composition, 
there are contradictory accounts. It 
has been stated by some, that he 
wrote out a plain sketch first, like a 
sort of dead colouring, and added the 
ornaments and tropes afterwards. IL 
have been assured by a person who 
had the best means of knowing, that 
the Letter to a Noble Lord (the most 
rapid, impetuous, glancing, and spor- 
tive of all his works,) was printed off, 
and the proof sent to him; and that 
it was returned to the printing-office 
with so many alterations and passages 
interlined, that the compositors re- 
fused to correct it as it was—took the 
whole matter in pieces, and reset the 
copy. This looks like elaboration and 
after-thought. It was also one of 
Burke’s latest compositions.* A re- 
gularly bred speaker would have made 
up his mind beforehand: but Burke’s 
mind being, as originally constituted, 
and by its first bias, that of an au- 
thor, never became set. It was in 
further search and progress. It had 
an internal spring left. It was not 
tied down to the printer’s form. It 
could still projectitself into new beau- 
ties, and explore strange regions from 
the unwearied impulse of its own de- 





* Tom Paine, while he was bu i 
: s busy about any of his wor pose 
sentence or paragraph in his head, come sede and ane ay not sever aleunaes 


afterwards. He then added another,. and so on, 
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light or curiosity. Perhaps among 
the passages interlined, were the de- 
scription of the Duke of Bedford, as 
“theLeviathanamong allthe creatures 
of the crown,”—the catalogue raison- 
née of the Abbé Sieyes’s pigeon-holes, 
—or the comparison of the English 
monarchy to “ the proud keep of 
Windsor, with its double belt of kin- 
dred and coeval towers.” Were these 
to be given up? If he had had to 
make his defence of his pension in the 
House of Lords, they would not have 
been ready in time, it appears ; and, 
besides, would have been too difficult 
of execution on the spot: a speaker 
must not set his heart on such for- 
bidden fruit. But Mr. Burke was an 
author, and the press did not “ shut 
the gates of genius on mankind.” <A 
set of oratorical flourishes, indeed, is 
soon exhausted, and is generally all 
that the extempore speaker can safely 
aspire to. Not so with the resources 
of art or nature, which are inexhausti- 
ble,—and which the writer has time 
to seek out, to embody, and to fit into 
shape and use, if he has the strength, 
the courage, and patience to do so. 
There is then a certain range of 
thought and expression beyond the 
regular rhetorical routine, on which 
the author, to vindicate his title, 
must trench somewhat freely. ‘The 
proof that this is understood to be 
so, is, that what is called an orato- 
rical style is exploded from all good 
writing ; that we immediately lay 
down an article, even in a common 
newspaper, in which such phrases oc- 
eur as “ the Angel of Reform,” “ the 
drooping Genius of Albion ;” and that 
a very brilliant speech at a loyal din- 
ner-party makes a very flimsy, insi- 
pid pamphlet. The orator has to get 
up for a certain occasion a striking 
compilation of partial topics, which, 
* to leave no rubs er botches in the 
work,” must be pretty familiar, as 
well as palatable to his hearers: and in 
doing this, he may avail himself of all 
the resources of an artificial memory. 
The writer must be original, or he is 
nothmg. He is not to take up with 
ready-made goods ; far he has time 
allowed him to create his own mate- 
rials, to make novel combinations of 
thought and fancy, to contend with un- 
foreseen difficulties of style and execu- 
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tion, while we look on, and admire the 
growing work in secret and at leisure. 
There is a degree of finishing as well 
as of solid strength in writing, which 
is not to be got at every day, and we 
can wait for perfection. ‘The author 
owes a debt to truth and nature which 
he cannot satisfy at sight, but he has 
pawned his head on redeeming it. It: 
is not astring of clap-traps to answer 
a temporary or party-purpose,—vio- 
lent,vulgar, and illiberal, —but gene- 
raland Jasting truth that we require at 
his hands. We goto him as pupils, 
not as partisans. We have a right 
to expect from him profounder views 
of things; finer observations ; more 
ingenious illustrations ; happier and 
boider expressions. He is to give the 
choice and picked results of a whele 
life of study ; what he has struck out 
in his most felicitous moods, has trea- 
sured up with most pride, er laboured 
to bring to light with most anxiety 
and confidence of success. He may 
turn a period in his head fifty different 
ways, so that it comes out smooth 
and reund at last. He may have 
caught a glimpse of a simile, and it 
may have vanished again: let him be 
on the watch for it, as the idle boy 
watches for the lurking-place of the 
adder. Wecan wait. He is not sa- 
tisfied with a reason he has effered 
for something: let him wait till he 
finds a better reason. There is some 
word, some phrase, some idiom that 
expresses a particular idea better than 
any other, but he cannot for the life 
of him recollect it: let him wait till 
he does. Is it strange that among 
twenty thousand words in the Eng- 
lish language, the one of all others 
that he most needs should have es- 
caped him? There are more things in 
nature than there are words in the 
English language, and he must not 
expect to lay rash hands on them all 
at once. 


Learn to write slow: all other graces 
Will follow in their preper places. 


You allow a writer a year to think of 
a subject: he should not put you off 
with a truism at last. You allow him 
a year more to find out words for his 
thoughts: he should not give us an 
echo of all the fine things that have 
been said a hundred times.* All au- 





* Just as.a poet ought not to cheat us with lame metre and defective rhymes, 
which might be excusable in an improvisatori-versifier. 











thors, however, are not so squeam~ 
igh ; but take up with words and ideas 
as they find them delivered down to 
them. Happy are they who write 
Latin verses! Who copy the style of 
Dr. Johnson! Who hold up the phrase 
of ancient Pistol ! They do not trou- 
ble themselves with those hair-breadth 
distinctions of thought or meaning 
that puzzle nicer heads—let us leave 
them to their repose! A person in ha- 
bits of composition often hesitates in 
conversation for a particular word: it 
is because he is in search of the best 
word, and ¢hat he cannot hit upon. 
In writing, he would stop till it came. 
(That is essentially a bad style which 
seems as if the person writing it ne- 
ver stopped for breath or gave him- 
self a moment’s pause, but strove to 
make up by redundancy and fluency 
for want of choice and correctness of 
expression.) It is not true, however, 
that the scholar could avail himself of 
a more ordinary word if he chose, or 
readily acquire a command of ordi- 
nary language; for his associations 
are habitually intense, not vague and 
shallow ; and words occur to him on- 
ly as fa/lies to certain modifications 
of feeling. They are links in the chain 
of thought. His imagination is fasti- 
dious, and rejects all those that are 
“of no mark or likelihood.” Cer- 
tain words are in his mind indisso- 
lubly wedded to certain things ; and 
none are admitted at the /evée of 
his thoughts, but those of which the 
banns have been solemnised with 
scrupulous propriety. Again, the 
student finds a stimulus to literary 
exertion, not in the immediate ec/ut 
of his undertaking, but in the dif- 
culty of his subject, and the pro- 
gressive nature of his task. He is 
not wound up to a sudden and extra- 
ordinary effort of presence of mind; 
but is for ever awake to the silent in- 
fluxes of things, and his life is one 
long labour. Are there no sweeteners 
of his toil? No reflections, in the ab- 
sence of popular applause, or social 
indulgence, to cheer him on his way? 
Let the reader judge. His pleasure is 
the counterpart of, and borrowed from 
the same source as the writer's. A 
man does not read out of vanity, or in 
company, but to amuse his own 
thoughts. If the reader, from disine 
terested and merely intellectual mo- 
tives, relishes an author's “ fancies 
and good nights,” the last may be 
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supposed to have relished them no 
less. If he laughs at a joke, the in- 
ventor chuckled over it to the full as 
much. If he is delighted with a 
phrase, he may be sure the writer 
jumped at it—if he is pleased to cull 
a straggling flower from the page, he 
may believe that it was plucked with 
no less fondness from the face of na 
ture. Does he fasten, with gathering 
brow and looks intent, on some diffi< 
cult speculation? He may be con- 
vinced that the writer thought it a 
fine thing to split his brain in solving 
so curious a problem, and to publish 
his discovery to the world. There is 
some satisfaction in the contemplation 
of power: there is also a little pride 
in the conscious possession of it. With 
what pleasure do we read books! If 
authors could but feel this, or remem-< 
ber what they themselves once felt, 
they would need no other temptation 
to persevere. 

To conclude this account with 
what perhaps I ought to have set 
out with, a definition of the charac- 
ter of an author. There are persons 
who in society, in public intercourse, 
feel no excitement, —“ dull as the 
lake that slumbers in the storm,”— 
but who, when left alone, can lash 
themselves into a foam. They are 
never less alone than when alone. 
Mount them on a dinner-table, and 
they have nothing to say: shut them 
up in a room by themselves, and they 
are inspired. ‘They are ‘ made fierce 
with dark keeping.” In revenge for 
being tongue-tied, a torrent of words 
flows from their pens, and the storm 
which was so long collecting comes 
down apace. It never rains but it 
pours. Is not this strange, unaccount- 
able? Not at all so. They have a 
real interest, a real knowledge of the 
subject, and they cannot summon up 
all that interest, or bring all that know- 
ledge to bear, -while they have any 
thing else to attend to. Till they can 
do justice to, the feeling they have, 
they can.do nothing. For this they 
look into their own minds, not in the 
faces of. a gaping. multitude. What 
they would say (if they could) does 
not lie at the orifices of the mouth 
ready for delivery, but is wrapped in 
the folds of the heart and registered: 
in the chambers ‘of the brain. In the 


sacred cause of truth that stirs them; ' 
they would put their whole strength, 
their whole being ini requisition ; and. 
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as it implies a greater effort to drag 
their words and ideas from their lurk- 
ing-places, so there is no end when 
they are once set in motion. The 
whole of a man’s thoughts and feel- 
ings cannot lie on the surface, made 
up for use; but the whole must be 
a greater quantity, a mightier power, 
if they could be got at, layer under 
layer, and brought into play by the 
Jevers of imagination and reflection. 
Such a person then sees farther and 
feels deeper than most others. He 
plucks up an argument by the roots, 
he tears out the very heart of his sub- 
ject. He has more pride in conquer- 
ing the difficulties of a question than 
vanity in courting the favour of an 
audience. He wishes to satisfy him- 
self before he pretends to enlighten 
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the public. He takes an interest in 
things in the abstract more than by 
sympathy with others. Natute is his 
mistress, truth his idol. The con- 
templation of a pure idea is the ruling 
passion of his breast. The interven- 
tion of other people’s notions, the 
being the immediate object of their 
censure or their praise, puts him out. 
What will tell, what will produce an 
effect, he cares little about ; and there- 
fore he produces the greatest. The 
personal is to him an impertinence. 
So he conceals himself, and writes. 
Solitude “ becomes his glittering 
bride, and airy thoughts his children.” 
Such a one is a true author ; and not 
a member of any Debating Club, or 
Dilettanti Society, whatever!* T. 








MR. BOWLES — AS EDITOR OF POPE. 


To the Editor of the 


Srr,—In your review of ‘* Spence’s 
Anecdotes,” which appeared in your 
magazine for February last, a corres- 
pondent has spoken in harsh terms of 
the late Editor of Pope’s works—the 
Rev. Wm. L. Bowles. 

Mr. Campbell had written some re- 
marks on the same subject, in his 
** Specimens of the Poets ;” and as 
these remarks came from an author 
and poet so deservedly esteemed as 
Mr. Campbell, with the authority of 
so respectable a name, and with lan- 
guage of personal courtesy, Mr, 
Bowles was induced to publish an, 
answer. 

This answer has been admitted, not 
only by Mr. Campbell himself, but by 
all who have read it, to be.a, perfect 
vindication from the charges that were 
hastily brought against. Mr, Bowles, 


beth as far as they regard his .criti- 


London Magazine. 


cism and his candour ;—and the writ- 
er ot this letter recommends the 
pamphlet in question to the perusal 
of the author of the article on Spence’s 
Anecdotes, who speaks, so flippantly 
and sarcastically, of “ flippant sar- 
casm.” 

Mr. Bowles has advanced some 
facts relating to Pope’s life, whichhave 
not been attempted to be disproved : 
he has drawn inferences from these, 
not in the spirit of sarcasm or spleen, 
but with the full admission of the ge- 
neral virtues of the great poet, of | 
whose life he was called to give some 
account., 1 do not think (and I am 
sure every one who personally knows 
this. editor will say the same) that 
a_ shade of invidiousness or unkind- 
ness ever passed over the mind of the 
writer of the life of Pope; but reite- 
rated attacks have been made upon 





“ I have omitted to dwell on some other differences of body and mind that often pre- 
vent the same person from shining in’both capacities of speaker and writer. There are’ 
natural impediments to publie'speaking,/ such as the’ want of a strong voice and steady 
nerves. <A high authority of the present day has thought this.a matter of so much im. 
portance, that he goes so far even as to’let ‘it affect the constitution of Parliament, and 
conceives that gentlemen whe ‘have not bokl foreheads and. brazen lungs, with modest 
pretensions and patriotic, views, should-be, allowed to creep into the great assembly of the 
nation through the avenue of close boraughs, and not be called upon ‘‘ to face the storms 
of the hustings.”’ In, this point, of view, Stentor, was a-man of genius, and a noisy jack- 
pudding may cut a,considerable figure in the * Political House that Jack built.” I 
fancy Mr. C. Wynne is the only person in the kingdom who has fully made up his mind | 
ev a total a of yoice is the most necessary qualification for a Speaker of the House" 
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him by those who seem to possess 
both unkindness and invidiousness. 

As to the “ pruriency of imagina- 
tion,” which has represented him as 
« laving himself on the ground” to 
catch “a taint” from the comexion 
of Pope with Martha Blount, this 
odious quality, from the “ disgusting” 
style of the metaphor, may safely be 
retorted on his anonymous adversary ; 
as may the charge of want of can- 
dour, which is indeed “ disgusting” 
in the mouths of those who, while 
they affectedly claim candour for 
others, show so little of its exercise 
themselves. 

As a friend of Mr. Bowles I have 
written these observations, and I re- 
pose sufficient faith, Mr. Editor, on 
your professions of impartiality and 
justic ¢,to believe that they will be ad- 
mitted in that work which gave place 


Lines Written hy a Spaniard. 


(duly, 


tic” criticisms,— I should have been 
most happy to have received myself 
HALF THE CANDOUR WHICH I HAVE 
sHown!” 

I have sent herewith Mr. Bowles’s 
answer to Campbell, which I hope 
you will read before you again admit 
any hasty condemnation of a man, 
from whose heart uncharitableness is 
as distant as “ sarcasms” or “ pru- 
riency” from his pen. 

I shall have no hesitation, if such 
should be your desire, to make known 
my name ;—TI should even be happy 
in the opportunity of openly vindi- 
sating, as far as lay within my weak 
power, (though his own eloquent de- 
fence in his “* Answer to Campbell,” 
is all sufiicient)—one so utterly un- 
worthy of the censure cast upon him 
as Mr. Bowles,—one, whose purity 
of intention requires only an unpre- 








judiced perusal of his works to be dis- 
covered, as his benevolence of cha- 
racter and warmth of heart require 
only a personal knowledge of himself 
to be gladly acknowledged. 
I am, Sir, 
Your cbedient humble servant, 


a 


to the charges above alluded to. I] 
would recommend to the notice of 
those who write thus acrimoniously 
against a clergyman and a worthy 
man, that passage in his letter to Mr. 
Campbell, wherein he mildly says, in 


reply to many “6 flippant and sarcas- 








LINES, 


WRITTEN BY A SPANIARD, 
ASCULL, FILLED WITH 
TERY IN SPAIN. 


UPON SEEING A 
EARTH, IN THE 


WILD ROSE GROWING OUT OF 
CORNER OF A DESERTED CEME- 


Bella tlor! donde naciste ? 
(Jue temprano fue tu suerte! 
(Jue al primer paso que diste, 
Eneontraste con la muerte.— > 
Dejarte es cosa triste— 
" Lievarte es cosa fuerte.— 
Dejarte donde naciste 
Ks dejarte con la muerte.— 





PARAPHRASED. 


' Thou wildest, fairest, sweetest flower, 
_Ah where has fate thy beauties thrown !— 
For at thine earliest, gayest hour, 
Behold, death claims thee for his own. 


Leave thee on thy sepulchral bed ?— 
Alas, ‘twere still with death to leave thee ! 
Bear thee to deck my Julia’s head ? 
Death there would follow to receive thee.— 


For thou wouldst fade as all things fade,— 
| Short space of time her care could save thee ; 
And the fair brow that thou wouldst shade— . 

lis but the bed that fate first gave thee. 








Comparative Beauty of Black Eyes.and Blue Eyes. 


TO 





ON A DISPUTE CONCERNING THE COMPARATIVE BEAUTY OF 


AND BLUE EYES. 


Tuenre’s lightning in a bright black eye, 

A spirit and a power, 
Like those which revel o’er the sky 

In Heaven’s stormiest hour ; 
And they who love the threatning sky, 
May feel the beauty of a bright black eye ; 
And Mirth may ride upon its beam, 
As the gay surf plays o’er the stream ; 
And the fair lid, like marble tinged 

By the blue vein, which chamels through 
In mazy streams,—and delicately fringed 

By the long lash which shrouds from view— 
Or but allows the gazer’s heart to feel— 
Half that those full dark glances would reveal— 
Oh there is beauty there! and of that mould 
Which fires the bosom, be it e’er so cold.— 
But there’s an eye which wears a lovelier hue, 
And rivets faster chains—the eye of blue— 
*Tis the garb of Heaven when Heaven is gay, 
And Nature hath a holyday ; 
When only Love pervades the beam 
Which fills with light the crystal stream ; 
And surely Heaven's serenest dye 
Beseemeth best a lady’s eye! 
Oh! there is something in an eye of blue, 

I know not what—a music visihle—a tone 
So passing sweet, and softly breathing through, 

It melts the heart, and makes it all its own: 


In sooth ‘twere not an easy task to tell, 

When in the azure eye alternate dwell 

Sorrow and Joy,—when this in smiles appears, 
And that descendeth in a flood of tears,— 
Which shows the lovelier ;—it tells of pain, 
Or methinks the fear should ever there remain. 


A violet with its pearls of dew, 
The last that in the sunbeams stay, 
Has less of beauty than an eye of blue, 
When through the tear-drop streams its ray. 


And oh in that hour of pious care, 

When the soul is raised to Heaven in prayer, 
Before the lid may dare to close, 

And veil its orb in sweet repose,— 

Oh then the deep blue eye reveals 

All the devoted spirit feels, 

And sheds as soft and pure a light 

As the beautiful moon on a cloudless night ; 
And haughty hearts, beneath its ray, 

May turn, and not disdain to pray.— 


Then tell me not of Houris’ eyes, 
The sparkling orbs of burning jet, 

That form the stars of Eastern skies 
To light the fools of Mahomet. 


1 love, sweet girl, the eyes of blue— 
If you had black ones, so would you. X. 


May i2th, Lincoln's Inn. 


BLACK EYES 





- 
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It has been said, in the previous 
article on this subject, that the turn 
of Shirley’s sensitive mind was essen- 
tially tragic; and that, even in his 
comedies, he was fond of yielding to 
his natural disposition. He general- 
ly introduces into the latter, serious 
scenes and characters, occupying, per 
haps, but a comparatively small space 
in the plot, but attracting much of 
the interest and sympathy of the 
reader. On this account, some of his 
productions are expressly termed, on 
the title pages, “ ‘Tragi-comedies: — 
such are The Imposture, The Doubt- 
ful Heir, and The Court Secret, &c. ; 
but it is to be observed, that this only 
applies to such of his works as were 
printed after 1650; for, before that 
date, the name for this mixed species 
of composition does not appear to have 
been invented, or at least applied. The 
Wedding (1629), The Young Admiral 
(1637), The Royal Master (1638),— 
and others,—are, in fact, Tragi-come- 
dies, but they are not so called by 
the author. This compound of the 
serious and the mirthful, makes it the 
less singular, that in the long list of 
his productions there should only be 
six which can properly be considered 
Tragedies, according to our present 
acceptation of the word; viz. The 
Traitor (sufliciently examined ina re- 
cent number of the Quarterly Re- 
view), The Maid’s Revenge, Love's 
Cruelty, The Politician, and Andro- 
mana: Chabot, Admiral of France, 
might be added, if he had not been 
greatly assisted in writing it by George 
Chapman, a tragic poet of first rate 
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E CHARACTER AND WRITINGS OF JAMES SHIRLEY. 


II. 
genius after Shakspeare, but who, in 


his Gentleman Usher, All Fools, and 
other pieces, submitted like Shirley 
to the necessity of his circumstances, 
and to the taste of the audiences, by 
producing a species of composition, 
certainly not without indications of 
considerable talent, but far inferior to 
what he proved that he was capable 
of achieving in the graver and more 
dignified department of the stage.* A 
sixth tragedy, called St. Albans, is 
also attributed to Shirley; but, cer- 
tain knowledge whether he did, or did 
not write it, has not come down to 
our times. 

It is by no means an easy task to 
settle the precise rank which Shir- 
ley ought to hold among the distin- 
guished dramatic poets of the period 
through which he lived. Dr. Farmer 
has vaguely said, that his “ imagina~ 
tion is sometimes fine to an extraordi- 
nary degree :” but what is to be under- 
stood by the epithet “‘ fine” we are not 
informed ; norisit very clear whether 
the learned commentator alludes to the 
fancy or to the imagination.}—That 
Shirley had a delicate and an active 
fancy, we will not deny, though we 
can hardly accord to him a noble ora 
splendid imagination.—His inventive 
faculties, as far as they relate te mo- 
tives and expedients, are considera 
ble; but if he were deficient in one 
thing more than another, it was in 
majesty and power of expression: he 
very seldom rises to the sublime, and, 
on the other hand, his nice taste and 
correct judgment generally secured 
him from becoming turgid and bom- 





* Lope de Vega, in the treatise he published on writing plays, pleasantly enough ex- 
cuses this practice, into which no man ever fell more frequently than himself :— 


Y¥ escribo por el arte que inventaron, 
Los que el vulgar aplauso pretendieron 
Porque como los paga el vulgo, es justo 
Hablarle en necio para darle gusto. 


On page 127 of Lord Holland's life of this poet will be seen some lines from La Cueba, 
which precisely describes the nature of Spanish plays a little earlier than Shirley’s day, 
and their strong resemblance to those of England. See also upon this point Schlegel’s 


Lectures. 


+ Dr. Farmer does not affect to know much about Shirl is i 
as to facts, by attributing to him the Yorkshire tragedy, which te ee fomnton 
written when he was quite a boy. In the new catalogue of the British Museum, the 
Contention between Liberality and Prodigality, of 1602, is also given to Shirle though 
he was then only eight years old. This mistake arises from confounding the monsiity 
above named with Shirley’s Contention for Honour and Riches, 1633. 
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bastic ; yet to this there are a few 
exceptions the more striking from 
the contrast they afford. One praise 
may be given to Shirley, which is not 
merited by several of his contempo- 
raries,—that of drawing from his own 
resources, not merely in his plots, 
(which, as we have stated, are com- 
monly original,) but also in the lan- 
guage in which they are conveyed. A 
very few coincidences between him 
and elder writers may be traced, but in 
one case only, that we are aware of, 
can he be charged with plagiarism: * 
his principal offence in this way is that 
of now and then repeating himself, 
which is not to be wondered at, when 
we recollect how numerousare his per- 
formances, and how rapidly some of 
them were evidently prepared for par- 
ticular occasions, or to supply tem- 
porary emergencies. 

We now proceed to follow up what 
was commenced in a former number. 
Having then dismissed, though, per- 
haps, after too cursory a notice, the 
comic talents of Shirley, we went on 
to consider the extent and variety of 
his powers in the serious portions of his 
comedies ; proposing subsequently to 
embrace in the investigation such of 
his tragedies as, in our view, dis- 
played his genius in that class of writ- 
ing to the best advantage. Before 
we enter upon this latter part of the 
subject, we wish to notice one of his 
en which is a very master- 

y effort, and, which, even more close- 
ly than The Wedding, verges upon 
that species of heroic poem to which 
the ancient critics have assigned the 
most exalted rank. We allude to the 
tragi-comedy of The Grateful Ser- 
vant ; and we shall quote from it a 
portion of only one scene, in order 
that we may fulfil the engagement 
entered into in our former article. In 
this play the characters are as strong- 
ly and as firmly drawn as any in the 
long list of Shirley’s pieces, | The 
name of the hero is Foscari, 2 noble 
count of Savoy, who is in leve with 
Cleona, a lady in whose favour the 
strongest interest is excited — al- 
though, strictly. speaking, Leonora, 
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Princess of Milan (who is enamoured 
of the reigning Duke of Savoy, and 
accompanies Foscari to the court in 
the disguise of a page, under the name 
of Dulcino,) may claim the rank of 
heroine. The Duke makes honour- 
able love to Cleona while Foscari is 
on his travels, and has been so long 
absent that he is supposed to be dead. 
At length, arriving im Savoy, he re« 
ceives, intelligence of the Duke’s suit 
to his mistress, and concluding that 
a union with a Sovereign Prince will 
be much more to her advantage than 
a marriage with himself, he sends 
word to Cleona, by his page Dulcino, 
that he is actually dead. Inthe mean- 
time he determines to sound the depth 
and sincerity of the Duke’s affection.¢ 


Enter Foscari disguised; he kisses the 
Duke's hand. 
Fosc. You are a gracious prince, and this 
high favour 

Deserves my person and my sword, when you 

Vouchsafe so much addition to this honour 

To call them to your service. 

Duke. You are noble. 

Fosc. It is not compliment, my lord, alone 
Made me thus bold; I have a private mes- 

e: 

Please you command their distance. 
Duke. Wait without. (Ex. Attendants.) 
Fosc. (Disclosing himself) Have you 

forgot this face ? 

Duke. Foscari’s shadow ! 

Fosc. The substance, sir, and once more 

at your feet. 

Duke. Return’d to life! Rise, meet our 

arms: why in 

This cloud ? 

Fosc. Your pardon, royal sir, it will 
Concern your highness to permit me walk 
In some eclipse. 

Duke. How ? 

Fosc. Be but pleas’d 
To grant a little freedom to my speech, 

I shall demonstrate the necessity 

Of this action—I said, I had a message ; 

I come, sir, from Cleona. 

Duke. From Cleona ? 

Fosc. From her indeed, and in her name 

I must 

Propound a questicn, to which she prays 

You would be just and noble in your an- 

swer. © 

Duke. Without disputing thy commis- 

sion, 


a 
- 





* To this we shall advert more fully next month, when we speak of Shirley’s Mas- 


ques and minor ‘productions. 


“+ The quotatioris made in these articles are generally exactly copied from the original, 
with the correction only of obvious misprints, of which apg Mia full. In one or two 


instances the vérsification has been altered, but commonly the 


have been ‘attended with too little fruit, 


ur of so doing would 
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Fosc. Princes cannot stain it! D’ye love 
her ? 
Duke. Do I love her :—Strange! 
Fosc. Nay, she would have you pause 
and think well ere 
You give her resolution, for she bad me 
~ tell you, 
She has been much afflicted since you left 
her, 
About your love. 
Duke. About my love? I prithee 
Be more particular. 


Foscari, then under the figure of a 
dream, relates the cause of Cleona’s 
pretended doubts, lest the Duke should 
not love her “ in the way of truth and 
honour.” The Duke replies ; 


Though I need not 
Give an account to any but Heav’n 
And her fair self, Foscari, thou shalt tell her 
With what alacrity I display my heart.— 
lL. love her with a chaste and noble fire! My 
intents are 
Fair as her brow: tell her I dare proclaim it 
In my devotions, at that minute when 
I know a million of adoring spirits 
Hover about the altar. Ido love her! 
Fosc. Enough, enough! my lord, be 
pleas’d to hear 
What I have now to say—you have exprest 
A brave and virtuous soul, but I must not 
Carry this message to her—therefore take 
Your own words back again—lI love Cleona 
With chaste and noble fire—my intents are 
Fair as her brow—I dare proclaim it, sir, 
In my devotions, at the minute when 
I know a million of adoring spirits 
Hover about the altar. 
Duke. Do you mock me? 
Fosc. Pardon a truth, my lord: I have 
apparel'd 
My own sense with your language. 
Duke. Do you come 
To affront us? You had better have been 
sleeping 
In your cold urn, as fame late gave you out, 
And mingled with the rude forgotten ashes, 
Than live to move our anger. 





Fosc. Spare your frown : 
This earth weighs not my spirit down! A 
tear 


Would dye the paleness of my father’s dust 
Into a blush! sir, many are alive 

Will swear I did not tremble at a cannon 

When it struck thunder in my ear. and wrapt 
My head in her blue mists! It is not breath 
Can fight a noble truth, nor is there magic 
Ith’ person of a king that plays the tyrant, 
But a good sword can easily uncharm it. 

Duke. You threaten us. 

Fose. Heaven avert so black a thought ! 
Though in my honour'’s cause I can be flame, 
My blood is frost to treason—Make me not 
Bely my heart—For I do love Cleona ; 
And my bold heart tells me above all height 

ou can affect her with: no birth or state 
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Can challenge a prerogative in love——_. 

Nay be not partial and you shall ascribe 

To mine love's victory ; for though I admit 

You value her above your Dukedom, health ; 

That you would sacrifice your blood to 
avert 

Any mishap should threaten that dear head, 

All this is but above yourself; but I 

Love her above herself! And while you can 

But give your life and all you have to do 

Cleona service,—J can give away 

Herself, Cleona’s self in my love to her 

I see you-are at loss, I’ll reconcile 

All—she is yours—this minute ends my 
claim. 

Live and enjoy her happily! May you 

Be famous in that beauteous empire,—she 

Blest in so great a Lord! 


As the winding up of the plot is 
happy, it is easy to foresee the result: 
the Duke is united to Leonora, Prin- 
cess of Milan, whose picture he had 
seen and admired before he became 
acquainted with Cleona, whom Fos- 
cari in the end marries.—It does not 
seem that Foscari, in the above scene, 
went with the intention to proclaim 
to the Duke how great a sacrifice he 
made in resigning Cleona, but merely 
to ascertain the firmness and purity 
of the affection of his noble rival.— 
The confession of his own love breaks 
from him involuntarily, on the com- 
pulsion of furious and desperate pas- 
sion. Much more, and, perhaps, equal- 
ly good, could be quoted from this 
production, but we will not delay the 
notice of Shirley’s tragedies longer 
than to extract from The Court Secret, 
(a play written, as the author tells us, 
during the interdiction of the stage, 
and which was never acted,) a pas- 
sage which may be taken as a speci- 
men of this poet’s descriptive powers: 
he is speaking of a desolate and blast- 
ed valley, where death was to be in- 
flicted. 

This is the place by his commands to 

meet in ; 
Tt has a sad and fatal invitation. 
A hermit that forsakes the world for prayer 
And solitude would be timorous to live here. 
There’s not a spray for birds to perch upon, 
For every tree that overlooks the vale 
Carries the mark of lightning, and is blasted. 
The day which smil’d as I came forth, and 
spread 
Fair beams about, has taken a deep melan- 
chol 
That sits ies ominous in her face than 
night : 
All darkness is less horrid than half light. 
Never was such a scene for death presented ! 
And there’s a ragged mountain peeping over 
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With many heads, seeming to crowd them- 
selves 
Spectators of some tragedy.* 

The last addition to this dreary 
rospect is, perhaps, finer than all 
he rest of it, more especially coming 

from the mouth of one who was to be 
a principal actor in the tragedy. The 
whole description reminds one strong- 
ly of Wordsworth’s lines—though he 
is speaking rather of the impression 
of such a scene upon the mind: 


' It seem’d as if the spring time came not there, 


And nature there were willing to decay. 
Of Shirley’s six Tragedies, the best, 
probably, is The Traitor, and the 
worst The Maid’s Revenge, which, 
as we have seen, was his first effort 
of the kind.—Love’s Cruelty has some 
good scenes, though unequal; and 
even The Politician,—by no means a 
favourite with us, either in plot or 
characters,—has a few striking pas- 
Sages. Andromana has always been 
considered his, though the internal 
evidence is defective.t—There re- 
mains, therefore, only The Cardinal 
to be enumerated ; and from it we 
have chosen to make our extracts, in 
consequence of the author’s own as- 
sertion, that he ‘“ conceived it to 
be the best of his flock.” In this 
judgement he was not grossly mis- 
taken; for, though The Cardinal is 
certainly second to The Traitor, it is 
superior to any of his other tragedies. 
The characters are sufficiently nu- 
merous, and the plot winds “* through 
subtle paths and workings,” as the 
prologue maintains should ever be 
the case with a good play. Four per- 
sons in it act very important parts 
—viz. the Cardinal, an ambitious 
churchman, uncle to Columbt; Co- 
Jumbo, a rough young soldier in love 
with Rosaura; Rosaura, a duchess, 
in love with a nobleman of inferior 
rank named Alvarez ; and Alvarez, 
who is, however, summarily cut off 
towards the end of the third act. 
Thus important events, or announce- 
ments, are generally upon the stage, 
and the attention of the spectator is 
kept alive by bustle and business : not 
so much so, nevertheless, as to ob- 
struct the display of the characters of 
the different personages.—One chief 
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fault of the piece, as far as originalty 
is concerned, is, that it is obvious 
that, while Shirley was writing it, he 
had John Webster’s Duchess of Malfi 
in his recollection ; a tragedy of which 
a very favourable and judicious cha- 
racter is given in Mr. Lamb’s Specie 
mens. Shirley’s Duchess, Rosaura, is 
modelled after Webster’s heroine, and 
the situations in which they are both 
placed are very similar; but of this 
we shall say more presently. We have 
not room to give the opening of the 
piece, which very briefly, yet clearly 
and naturally, lets the reader into a 
knowledge of all the leading person- 
ages. Rosaura is, with some propriety, 
represented a widow, as an excuse for 
a little more duplicity than could be 
allowed to the pure and simple cha- 
racter ofavirgin. She is in love with 
Alvarez, a nobleman of high virtues, 
though of low rank ; and their union 
is opposed by the intriguing Cardinal, 
who is anxious to secure the immense 
wealth of the duchess to his nephew 
Columbo. The latter, soon after the 
opening of the tragedy, leads the 
army of Navarre (where the scene is 
laid,) against the Arragonese. The 
following is part of a scene between 
the Duchess, Rosaura, and Alvarez, 
in Act I. 
Duch. Hath love taught thee no more 
assurance in 
Our mutual vows? thou canst suspect it 
possible 
I should revoke a promise made to heaven 
And thee, so soon? This must arise from 
some 
Distrust of thy own faith. 
Alv. Your Grace's pardon ; 
To speak with freedom, I am not so old 
In cunning to betray, nor young in time 
Not to see when and where I am at loss, 
And how to bear my fortune and my wounds ; 
Which, if I look for health, must still bleed 
inward : 
A hard and desperate condition. 
I am not ignorant your birth and greatness 
Have plac’d you to grow up with the king’s 
grace 
And jealousy, which to remove, his power 
Hath chosen a fit object for your beauty 
Toshine upoon—Columbohis great favourite. 
I am a man on whom but late the king 
Has pleas’d to cast a beam, which was not 
meant 
To make me proud, but wisely to direct 





* This passage is quoted in Vol. Il. of “‘ Tut Porticat DecamMERon” just 


published. 


+ This tragedy, (founded on Sir P. Sidney’s Arcadia,) with The Bird in a Cage, 
and The Gamester, two Comedies, is reprinted in Dodsley’s Coliection. Edit. 1780. 
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And light me to my safety. Oh, dear Ma- 
dam ! 
T will not call more witness of my love, 
(If you will let me still give it that name.) 
Than this, that I dare make myself a loser, 
And to your will give all my blessings up: 
Preserve your greatness, and forget a trifle 
That shall at best, when you have drawn 
me up, 
But hang about you like a cloud, and dim 
The glories you are born to. 
Duch. Misery 
Of birth and state! That I could shift into 
A meaner blood, or find some art to purge 
That part which makes my veins unequal ! 
Yet 
Those nice distinctions have no place in us ; 
There’s but a shadow difference, a title ;— 
Thy stock partakes as much of noble sap 
As that which feeds the root of kings, and he 
That writes a lord hath all the essence_of 
Nobility.— 
Alv. *Tis not a name that makes 
Our separation: the king’s displeasure 
Hangs a portent to fright us; and the matter 
That feeds this exhalation is the Cardinal's 
Plot to advance his nephew :--then Columbo, 
A man made up for some prodigious act, 
Is fit to be considered. In all three 
There is no character you fix upon 
But has a form of ruin to us both! 
Duch. Then do you look on these with 
fear ! 
Aly. With eyes 
That should think tears a duty to lament 
Your least unkind fate: but my youth dares 
boldly 
Meet all the tyranny o’th'stars, whose black 
Malevolence but shoot my single tragedy : 
You are above the value of many worlds 
Peopled with such as I am. 


There is in the whole of this scene, 
what is observable in all the plays 
from the same pen, a strict and har- 
monious adaptation of the language 
to the persons and the situations: the 
contrary is an offence that Shirley ne- 
ver commits, not even, as far as our re- 
collection extends, in his most hasty 
sketches. Columbo has gone to the 
wars in the full confidence of marriage 
to the Duchess on his return, but he 
unexpectedly receives a letter from 
her, requiring a release from the ime 
plied engagement into which she had 
entered with him. In the confidence 
of his own deserts, and in the inso- 
lence of victory, he writes his consent: 
she takes him at his word, and mar- 
ries Alvarez, but not before the Car- 
dinal, who is wonder-struck by the 
intelligence, has endeavoured to pre- 
vent the union, and, in an interview 
with Rosaura, puts his nephew in 
contrast with Alvarez. 
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Duch. This comparison, 
My good Lord Cardinal, I cannot think 
Flows from an even justice: it betra 
You partial where your blood runs. 
Car. I fear, Madam, 
Your own takes too much licence, and will 
soon 
Fall to the censure of unruly tongues. 
Tecause Alvarez has a softer cheek, 
Can like a woman trim his wanton hair, 
Spend half a day with looking in the glass 
To find a posture to present himself, 
And bring more effeminacy than man 
Or honour to your bed, must he supplant 
him ? 
Take heed—the commen murmur when it 
catches 
The scent of a lost fame 
Duch. My fame, Lord Cardinal! 
It stands upon an innocence as clear 
As the devotions you pay to heaven! 
I shall not urge, my Lord, your soft in- 
dulgence 
At my next shrift. 
Car. You are a fine court lady. 
Duch. And you should be a reverend 
churchman. 
Car. One, that if you have not thrown 
off modesty, 
Would counsel you to leave Alvarez.*** 
I'll have you chid into a blush for this. 
Duch. Begin at home, great man, there’s 
cause enough ; 
You turn the wrong end of the perspective 
Upon your crimes to drive them to a far 
And lesser sight; but let your eyes look 





right, 

What giants would your pride and surfeit 
seem ! 

How gross your avarice, eating up whole 
families ! 


How vast are your corruptions and abuse 

Of the king’s ear, at which you hang a pen- 
dant 

Not to adorn but ulcerate, while the honest 

Nobility like pictures in the arras 

Serve only for court ornament: if they speak 

*Tis when you set their tongves, which you 
wind u 

Like clocks to strike just at the hour you 
please ! 

Leave, leave, my Lord, these usurpations, 

And be what you were meant,—a man to 
cure, 

Not let in, agues to religion. 


_ Alvarez and the Duchess are mare 
ried on the very day Columbo returns, 
who during a masque carries off Al- 
varez and murders him, exposing his 
mangled body to the eyes of Rosaura. 
She retiring to her chamber, is thus 
described by her secretary. 


She never had so deep a cause of sorrow ; 
Her chamber’s but a coffin of a lar 
Volume, wherein she walks so like a ghost, 
*Twould make you pale to see her. 
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Webster’s account of the state of 
the Duchess of Malfi is not dissimilar: 


She’s sad as one us’d to’t, and she seems 
Rather to welcome the end of misery 
Than shun it: a behaviour so noble 

As gives a majesty to adversity. 

You may observe the shape of loveliness 
More perfect in her tears than in her smiles. 


A coffin is afterwards introduced 
into the room, in Webster’s play ; and 
Bossola, whose business it is to ag~ 
gravate the misery of the Duchess, 
tells her that “ it is her last presence 
chamber.” | Shirley’s picture of his 
heroine is, however, more tender, 
though not so fearful, and in the bit- 
terness of her hopeless agony Rosaura 
exclaims : 

But 1, poor I, must suffer more : there’s not 
One little star in heaven will look on me, 
Unless to chuse me out the mark, on whom 
It may shoot down some angry influence. 


In Act IV, there is a vigorous scene 
between anofficer ( whomColumbo had 
grossly injured, and who undertakes 
the ‘revenge of the Duchess,) called 
Hernando, and Columbo, but our li- 
Mits will not allow us to quote it— 
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He kills Columbo in fair encounter ; 
and in Act V, the Duchess is repre- 
sented as pretending a derangement 
of her wits, in order the better to ac- 
complish her purposes ; how it aids 
them we do not exactly perceive. In 
the last scene Hernando and the Car- 
dinal destroy each other, the latter 
contriving, under pretence of an an- 
tidote, to administer poison to Ro- 
saura. Thus all the principal cha- 
racters are disposed of by the catas- 
trophe. 

We had intended, before the con- 
clusion of the present article, to in- 
troduce some observations on Philip 
Chabot, Admiral of France, a tragedy, 
the joint production of Chapman and 
Shirley, with a view particularly to 
point out the difference of the parts ; 
for there is a manifest distinction be- 
tween the stile of the one poet, and of 
the other. What has beenalready said, 
however, has extended beyond what 
was originally designed, and if we 
perform our intention in this respect 
at all, it must be in the ensuing num- 
ber, before we speak of the Pastoral, 
Masques, and Poems of Shirley. 

K. @. X. 








A NEW BIBLIOGRAPHICAL WORK. 


It is singular, that, though England 
has long abounded. with intelligent 
book collectors, and though it draws 
to itself, as the best market, the most 
curious and valuable. libraries from 
all parts of Europe,no extensive Bib- 
liographical work, at all approaching 

perfection, has yet been produced 
by an Englishman. Until the appear- 
ance of the Bibliotheca Spenceriana, 
and the Bibliographical aes 
we possessed no works in this. depart- 
ment, which could for a momentbe put 
in competition with those compiled by 
the French and Germans; and even 
Mr. Dibdin’s labours are far from pos- 
sessing a degree of comprehensive- 
hess and accuracy, sufficient to ren- 
der them of much service to the col- 
lector.—The Bibliotheca Spenceriana 
contains some good specimens of early 
printing, and some important infor- 
mation on that subject; but the his- 
torical and critical accounts of the 
a described, are frequently by no 

fou. II. 


means to be relied on; and to a 
German more particularly, who pos- 
sesses a Freytag, Baumgarten, Masch, 
Heineken, Hummel, Reuss, Pfeiffer, 
Gemeiner, Denis, Braun, Helmschrot, 
Seemiller, Zapf, Panzer,Grass,Strauss, 
&c. they will be found to convey no 
new information.—The Decameron is 
not merely deficient in information, 
but, with all its expensiveness and 
beauty of exterior, it abounds with 
errors, and even with errors of the 
Press, of no small importance. One 
cause of the defectiveness of Mr. 
Dibdin’s works, is his ignorance of 
the German; in which language, we 
may say without exaggeration, more 
information with respect to Biblio- 
graphy isconveyed, than in any other. 
Germany abounds with public libra- 
ries, to which access has always been 
easy ; whereas this island, though 
containing numerous private collec- 
tions, has, comparatively speaking, 
few great public libraries,—and none 
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‘n England at least) of easy access. 
‘his circumstance may, in a great 
measure, account for our inferiority, 
as Bibliographers, compared with the 
Germans or even the French; for 
where few have opportunities of see- 
ing large collections of books, it 1s 
natural that few should possess so 
extensive a knowledge of their his- 
tory as to be able to distinguish 
themselves as bibliographers. Nor 
does private liberality supply the 
want of public institutions amongst 
us; for the example of Sir Joseph 
Banks, whose library, rich in one de- 
partment of knowledge, was always 
at the command of every applicant, 
has never yet found, and probably 
never will find, imitators among his 
countrymen. 

Of the Bibliographical works in the 
form of a Lexicon, the most useful 
which has up to this time appeared, is 
unquestionably the Manueldu Libraire 
of Brunet. A new work of this descrip- 
tion (but on a much more improved 
plan, and infinitely more comprehen- 
sive as well as correct in point of exe- 
eution), by Mr. Ebert, the learned 
Secretary of the Dresden Library, is 
now in progress of publication in 
Germany. Of this book we have the 
first part before us ;* and it must be 
admitted that the author, who has 
the command of a library containing 
above 200,000 volumes, and 5000 ma- 
jiuscripts, many of them exceedingly 
curious and valuable, possesses great 
advantages of situation for such an 
undertaking. It is his object to 
give — 

1. All the distinguished works in 
the ancient and modern languages, 
that belong to what the French call 
diterature. 

2. All the Greek and Roman clas- 
sics that are of value in the eves of 
the collector ; including the ‘latest 
editions, when these are distinguish- 
ed by the critical labour bestowed on 
them. 

3. All works in philosophy, and 
particularly all critical dictionaries, 
and grammars, in all languages and 
dialects ; including the books in the 
Eastern languages, printed in the 
East Indies and at Constantinople. 

1, All works in history, philoso- 
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phy, mathematics, possessing perma- 
nent interest, either from their scien 
tific value, or peculiarities appertain- 
ing to them. 

5. All incunabula (early impres< 
sions) down to the year 1470. 

6. Rare works—generally. 

7. Splendid editions, and works 
containing plates. 

8. Works that are expensive, not 
from rarity or plates, or sumptuous- 
ness of printing, or paper,—but in 
consequence of difficulties in the way 
of their execution ;—as, for instance, 
the most of those of the Propaganda. 

9. Themost important of the works 
in what are called the four faculties, 
&e. Ke. 

The extracts from a work of this 
description cannot enable a reader 
to judge how far it approaches to 
perfection, but they best serve, per- 
haps, to explain the plan on which it 
is executed.— The articles coming 
under the head of Biblia in this num- 
ber, if we had room for them, would 
be found as well adapted for this pur- 
pose as any other. But our limited 
space will only allow us to extract 
the following. 


1264*. Arthur or Artus. The lyf and 
acts of the king Arthur; of his noble 
knyghtes of the round table ... and 
inthende the dolorous deth of them all; 
which book was reduced into englyssh 
by Sr Thomas Malory knyght.—In 
thabbey Westmestre, Caxton, 1485 the 
last day of juyl. Small folio, black 
print. 


The copies known to be in England are 
two. Earl Jersey has one, and the other (de- 
fective) was purchased by Lord Spencer for 
vol. It was reprinted with an introduction 
and notes, by Rob. Southey, London, 1317. 
2 vols. 4to. (only 250 copies). Of the 2d. Edit. 
Westmestre, Wynkyn de Worde, 1498, fol. 
black letter with wooden cuts, only one defoe- 
tive copy is known to exist, which Lord Spencer 
purchased at the Roxburgh Sale for 31l. 1s. 
London, 1&H, 4to. ? 


1264”. the byrth, lyf and actes of 
King Arthur. With an introd. and 
notes, by R. Southey, London, 1817. 
4to. 2 vols. 8/. 2s. 

From Caxton’s Edition of 1485. 








1265". — le livre du vaillant et preux 
chevalier Artus, fils du duc de Bretaigne. 
Without place, 1493, 7th July, fol. 
black print, with woodcuts. 

This edit. of what is called the small Artus 


(see the larger under the head Roman) is 
very rare. (34 francs Valliere). Also Lyon 





* Allgemzines Bibliographisches Lexikon. Leipsic, 1820. Bohte, London. 
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1496 fol. Paris, le Noir, 1502, 4to. Paris 
1523, 4to. Also with the title Sensuyt le rom- 


mant des merveilleur faits, etc. Par. pour Jehan 
Bonffon, without year, 4to. black print, with 
woodcuts and the sign. a—JJiij. All these 
Editions in black printare in great request. 
Also Paris, N. Bonfons, 1534, 4to. with wood- 
cuts, 152 marked and three unmarked leaves. 


1265”. The history of the valiant 
knight Arthur of little Britain, a romance, 
transl. by Lord Berners. New Ed. (by 
M. Utterson) London, 1814, 4to. with 
Plates (only 175 copies printed). 


1459. Aymon. Les quatre fils Aymon 
(trad. de rime en prose). At the end: 
Cy finist Ihystoire du noble et vaillant 
chevalier Regnault de Montauban, im- 
primée a Lyon, le xx jour du moys da- 
puril l’an mil quatre cens nonante trois 
(1493) fol. Black print with woodcuts. 
Rare. 

1463. histoire singuliere et fort 
récréative, contenant les faitz et gestes 
des quatre filz Aymon et de leur cousin 
Mangis lequel fut pape de Rome, sem- 
blablement la chronique du chev. Ma- 
brian, roy de Jérusalem. Par., Denys 
Jeanot, without year, 4to. Black Letter. 

1464. 
Pré, Small fol. Black Letter. 

1465. hist. des quatre fils Aymon 
etc. reduit de vieil langage corrompu, en 
don vulgaire francois, compilé par Guy 
Bounay et achevé par J. le Cueur, Seig- 
neur de Nailly. Lyon, Rigaud, 1581, 
&vo. 

Also, Lyon, Arnouillet, 1573, 4to. and 
Lyon, Rigaud, 1583, Ato. with cuts. 

1466. hist. des quatre fils Ay- 
mon, trés-nobles et vaillans chevaliers. 
Troyes, Oudot (about 1625,) 4to. with 
culs. 
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1467. le mariage des quatre fils 

d’Aymon, et des filles Dampsimon, avec 

tout l’ordre qui a été gardé au banquet. 

Rouen, Ab. Cousturier, without year. Bvo. 
Is the same book. 1 

1468. the right plaisant and aol 
ly historie of the four sonnes of Aimon. 
Lond., Copeland, 1554, fol. very rare. 
In the Roxburgh Sale. 52 guineas. 

1469. eyn schin lustig Geschicht, 
wie Keyser Carle der gross vier gebriider, 
Hertzog Aymons Sthn, 16 jar langk 
bekrieget. etc. A. fr. Sprach in Teutsch 
transferiert. Siemmern, Jheron, Rodler, 
1535, fol. with cuts, 168 unmarked 
Leaves. Very rare. 

1460. ——— les quatre filz Aymon. At 
the end: cy finist lystoire du preux et. 
vaillant cheualier Regnault de Montau- 
ban. Lyon. J. de Vingle, 1495, 5 Mai. 
fol. Black pr. with wood cuts, 133 une 
marked leaves. 











1461. The same title and the same 
conclusion. Lyon. J. de Vingle, 1497, 
4 Nov. fol. Black pr. with cuts, 133 


unmarked leaves. 
1462. les quatre filz Aymon. Par., 


veufue de Mch. le Noir, 1521, 4to. 

Black pr. with cuts. 

The first part of this learned work 
contains twelve quarto sheets closely 
printed, and the whole will be com- 
pleted in eight or ten parts, forming 
two volumes. 

We wish, for the sake of our Bib- 
liographers, that the observations of 
the author were written in a language 
more generally understood in this 
country than German.” 








TO 





Seek not to look into my soul !— 

It loves THEE more than its own life ; 
More than it loathes the base controul 
‘That binds it to this mortal strife. 


Be satisfied to know no more, 
Dare not to fathom that dark sea ; 
But wait and listen on the shore, 
Till its deep dirges come to thee. 


‘Their moaning, melancholy notes,— 
Which to all else may seem a knell 
‘That in the midnight distance floats,— 
Shall be to thee a bridal bell ; 


A hymn, an anthem of that love 
Which is beyond the reach of Fate : 
Which fiends below, nor saints above,— 
Which earth itself cannot abate. 


There is a voice for ever floats 
About my steps, where’er I go ; 
Its dim, deep, melancholy notes 
Tell me a tale I would not know. 


*Tis the last moaning of the blast— 
Worse even than the tempest’s sound : 
What heed we that the danger’s past, 
When all is desolation round ! 


When the loud thunder on mine ear 
Burst, and the lightning sear’d my frame, 
And all things were that I could fear,— 
Still Hope was walking mid the flame. 


But now all is one ceaseless calm ; 

One dark, dead sea, without a wave : 

For him there’s neither bane nor balm 
Whose thoughts are echoes froz: the gravee 





* Since writing the above we have received the second part of this work. 
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LA DANSE. 


Moi j‘aime la dance ; 

Le plaisir que nous fuit sans retour 

Plait a l'enfance 

Bien avant l’amour.— 

Sous des lambris d’or, et sous l’ombrage, 
Le heros, et le sauvage, 

Dans le camp, meme a la cour. 

Partout l'on dance.— 


Le papillon dance : 
Mollement sur les bords d’un ruisseaux, 
Puis il s’clance 

Et ride sur les eaux.— 

Les poissons sous les rives fleuries. 

Les agneaux dans les prairies, 

Les Bergers, et les troupeaux. 
Jusqu’aux petits chiens dansent.— 


FREELY 


Dans le ciel on danse ; 

Les nuages, la gréle, et le vent, 
Vont en cadence 

Au bruit des autans.—— 

Et lorsque les eclats du tonnerre 
Ont fait frissonner la terre, 

C’est que les quatre elemens 
Etaient en danse.— 


Chacuna sa danse 

La walse est consacrée aux amans, 
Tout s’y balance 

Le corps et les sens.— 

Le minuet plait a l’innocence, 

La ronde amuse Il’enfance, 

On laisse aux indifferens 

La contre danse. 


TRANSLATED. 


Yes, I love to dance, Sir ; 
Time that flies, with smiling eyes, 
Gives mirth a better chance, Sir, 
Than Cupid when he cries— 
In painted hall, in peaceful cot, 
The Hero, and the Hottentot, 
In camp, at court, the cold, the hot, 
All the world dance. 
The Butterflies all dance, Sir ; 
Those happy things on wanton wings ; \ 
The Grasshopper will prance, Sir, 
Dancing while he sings.— 
The tlouncing fish the fashion shares, 
And dancing still his joys declares ; 
The monkeys dance, with dancing bears, 
And even the little dogs dance! 
The Summer flowers dance, Sir ; 
Zephyr blows to dance the rose, 
The movements but enhance, Sir, 
The odour that it throws.— 
The Shepherds dance on meadow ground, 
While sympathetic lambs around, 
rer all the grass elastic bound, 
And make the Daisies dance. 
In the skies they dance, Sir, 
Flames that shoot, and storms to boot, 
And clouds that meet by chance, Sir, 
While Boreas plays the flute— 
And when aloud the thunder vents 
U pon the earth its rude descents, 
lis only that the elements 
Are taking a little dance 
Each one has his dance, Sir; 
Love has shown the waltz his own, 
_And the quadrille from France Sir, 
For flirts and fops is known. 
rhe simple likes the minuet 


s 


The romp will join the may day set, 
While no one, but the cold coquet, 
Wil claim the country dance 
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MR. HUNT’S HERO AND LEANDER, AND BACCHUS 
AND ARIADNE.* 


Our series of Living Authors, of which No. 3, will appear in our next 
Number,—is to be understood as expressing the sentiments of this Magazine 


on contemporaneous writers. 


Mr. Hunt will find a place in it ; but in the 


mean time we are happy to insert the following paper from a Correspondent, 
who has taken, we think, a just view of the merits of Mr. Hunt’s poetry.] 


One of the precious results of mo- 
dern criticism has been to keep the 


beauties contained in the poetry of 


Mr. Leigh Hunt almost entirely un- 
known, out of the literary world. 


We make this complaint in behalf 
of the public, not of the poet. If 


Mr. Hunt considers this as an evil, 
he has fairly brought it upon himself; 
‘and, as a reasonable man, if he is 
sorry, he will at least not be angry 
at it. If he is better known as the 
editor of a party newspaper than as 
the author of Rimini, or the Descent 
of Liberty, it is because his restless 
ambition has urged him to be “busied 
about many things,” rather than to 
chuse the ‘better part.” But that 
he is better known and more highly 
valued as a politician than a poet, is 
a very expressive sign of the times 
in which we live. In fact, Politics is 
lord of the ascendant ; and even if it 
could bear a rival near the throne, 
‘that rival would not be Poetry.— 
There is a great deal of cant, and 
still more of affectation, in the admi- 
ration which is expressed for the 
poetry of the present day. It is a 
fashion ; and though, like most other 
fashions, it has its remote foundation 
in something good,—yet it is follow- 
‘ed, not because it ought to he a 
fashion, but because it 7s one. The 
real wits and critics of the day have 
talked and written poetry into re- 
pute, because it is the most fertile of 
all subjects to declaim about: and 
the would-be wits and critics echo 
back the decisions of their oracles,— 
only in the wrong place,—till the 
two together—the “ sounding brass” 
and the “ tinkling cymbals”—make a 
confused and confusing hubbub, that 
is at once disagreeable and useless— 
because it is perfectly evident, that 
the former care as little about the 


subject of their declamation, as the 
latter /now about it. This evident 
want of sincerity is perpetually be- 
traying both (we say both—for it 
places wits and fools on a_ perfect 
level) into the most gross and ob- 
vious absurdities. They speak slight- 
ingly of the poet of the Excursion, 
because he was not fool enough to 
refuse that which gave him leisure to 
write the Excursion:—they would 
persuade us, that Roderick and Kes 
hama are not poetry, because the 
author of them is Poet Laureat:—and 
they treat the writer of Rimini with 
contempt, because he happens to be 
editor of the Examiner. 

We have, probably, at this time, 
more persons who make the admi- 
ration of poetry their outward boast, 
and fewer who make the love of it 
their inward happiness, than at any 
former period since the revival of 
letters. Our affection for it is too 
visible and obtrusive and noisy, to be 
either very lasting, or very sincere. 
Poetry is the reigning belie of the 
day—admired by all, and loved by 
none. We shall wear the fashion— 
as our ancestors did ruffs and far- 
thingales—as long as we can per- 
suade ourselves that it is becoming > 
and then we shall put it off as we 
would a worn-out garment. 

To return to our more immediate 
subject,—if Mr. Hunt’s poetry has 
not hitherto received anything like 
the attention it deserves, he must 
not be surprised, and we dare say he 
is not. He has made pretty free with 
his political adversaries, and must 
expect that they will do the same by 
their’s. Besides, the stream of po- 
etical fame is as devious, as uncertain, 
and as easily turned aside when it 
first issues from its source, as it is 
defined, regular, and unchangeable, 





* Hero and Leander, and Bacchus and Ariadne. By Leigh Hunt. C. and J. Ollier, 


London, 1819. 
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when it has once been directed into 
its true channel by the hand of time: 
and they who are worthy to enjoy 
the riches it bears to them, are always 
content to wait its coming. 

Mr. Hunt's poetry is of a very pe- 
culiar character. It has no imtense 
and dazzling lights, and no grand or 
deep masses of shadow—but is, like 
Wvynants’ landscapes, all over spots 
of sunshine; and like them, what is 
not sunshine, is yet not shade. Or, 
if his poetry sometimes puts forth 
streaming lights, they are not splendid 
and continuous, but broken and soft 
and sparkling; like those made by the 
moon on running water, when the 
breeze is playing with it. It keeps a 
perpetual smile about the lips of the 
reader, which is not dissipated even 
when it brings starts of tears into 
his eves—for they are always pleasant 
tears. It is like the motions of that 
universal favourite, the robin-red- 
breast ; which starts up before you in 
strange places, and looks in your face 
pertly, and yet pathetically. There 
is, running through the whole of it, 


a vein of frank, cordial humanitv—of 


genial, “ clear-spirited” thought— 
which is perfectly delightful. It never 
savours of the lamp or the cloister— 
but is such poctry as we might eX- 
pect to flow from one living in a white 
cottage overgrown by woodbines— 
with moss-roses peeping in at the 
windows—and a * smooth-shaven si 
grassplot just before the door; and 
within sight of the village green, and 
hearing of the village bells. It is 
very musical too—but its music is on 
a sinall scale ;—not flowing and har- 
monious, but sweet and springy, and 
dancing and liquid—like that which 
is made by the little clock-work or- 
gans they put into snuff-boxes. Mr. 
Hunt's poetry also evinces, if not a 
deep and enthusiastic, certainly a 
live ly and sincere love for the beau- 
ties of external nature; and a clear 
aud glowing perception of the in- 
fluence they exercise on the mind and 
aud if his eye has not taken 
a very wide range among those beau- 
ties, it has at least looked at them 
for itself; and has not been wantin 

in diligence or discrimination where 
it has visited. His mental eye, too, 
has glanced a good deal, and to good 
effect, about the superficies of the 
human heart, if it has not pierced 
into its depths and dungeons.——Mr, 
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Hunt has one other characteristic that 
we must not neglect to mention. It 
is the judgment with which he adapts 
all his images, illustrations, and or- 
naments to the place in which they 
occur; so that they never interfere 
with the predominant impression. A 
sparkling thought is never suffered to 
disturb a pathetic feeling—a bright 
image is never presented to the eye 
when it should be swimming in tears. 
—From this it results, that the great 
charm of Rimini consists not so much 
in its detached beauties, as in its 
effect as awhole. This praise—and it 
is no slight one—is of a kind that be- 
longs to very few other poems of the 
day. Not one occurs to us at the 
moment, except Campbell’s Gertrude 
of Wyoming. 

Besides these characteristics, Mr. 
Hunt’s poetry possesses, throughout, 
a quality which is very rare—and 
which belongs to his, at least as 
much as to any poetry of the day— 
originality. Indeed he has avoided 
the tone, and manner, and language, 
of any other writer, in a very re- 
markable degree. In fact, he has 
done this too much, because too evi- 
dently; and because it has been done 
at the expence of fixing upon him a 
manner so peculiarly his own, that 
he probably could not escape from it 
if he would. 

Before directing the reader’s atten- 
tion to the immediate subject of our 
article, we shall endeavour to illus- 
trate something of what we have 
said by a few extracts from Rimini— 
without, however, attempting any 
thing like a regular criticism on that 
poem. 

The subject of Rimini, though 
liable to objections, is admirably 
adapted to the purpose for which it 
was chosen, namely, that of giving 
scope for lively and brilliant descrip- 
tions of nature and manners, and 
tender and touching developements of 
character and passion. It is simply 
this: —Francesca, the young and love- 
ly daughter of the Duke of Ravenna, 
is, without her knowledge, contract- 
ed to Giovanni, Lord of Rimini, whom 
she has never seen ;—but she is in- 
duced to consent to the match by be- 
ing led to believe that Paulo, the 
younger and more attractive brother 
of Giovanni, is to be her husband : 
and she is not undeceived till it is too 
late to retract. Paulo and Francesca 
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love—and crime, repentance, and 


death follow. 
The poem opens at Ravenna, with 


the following beautiful and charac- 


teristic description of an _ Italian 


«©morn of May :"— 

The sun is up, and “tis a morn of May 

Round old Ravenna’s clear-shewn towers 
and bay; 

A morn, the loveliest which the year has 
seen, 

Last of the spring, yet fresh with all its 
green ; 

For a warm eve, and gentle rains at night, 

Have left a sparkling welcome for the light, 

And there’s a crystal clearness all about ; 

The leaves are sharp, the distant hills look 
out 5 

A balmy briskness comes upon the breeze ; 

The smoke goes dancing from the cottage 
trees 5; 

And when you listen, you may hear a coil 

Of bubbling spings about the ‘grassy soil ; 

And all the scene, in short — sky, earth, and 
sea, 

Breathes like a bright-eyed face, that laughs 
out openly. 

*Tis nature, full of spirits, waked and spring- 
ing :-— 

The birds to the delicious time are singing, 

Darting with freaks and snatches up and 
down, 

Where the light woods go seaward from the 
town 5 

While happy faces, striking through the 
green 

Of leafy roads, at every turn are seen ; 

And the far ships, lifting their sails of white 

Like joyful hands, come up with scattery 
light, 

Come gleaming up, true to the wished-for 
day, 

And chase the whistling brine, and swirl 
into the bay. 


In the last line of this extract oc- 
curs one of Mr. Hunt’s peculiarities 
—faults, as they are indiscriminately 
considered by many—that of using 
uncommon words in an uncommon 
manner. Whether this practice be 
a fault or a beauty, must depend en- 
tirely on the taste and judgment with 
which it is exercised. In this instance 
it appears to us to be an unquestion- 
able beauty. The verb “ swirl,” as 
applied to a ship coming into bay un- 
der a light breeze, is singularly ex- 


' pressive. 


The first canto is occupied by a 
sort of panoramic picture of the scene 
through which the procession, which 
comes to fetch the bride, passes,— 
followed by a most stirring and bril- 
liant view of that -procession—closed 
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by the arrival of Paulo, who comes 
as the proxy of his brother Giovanni. 

Speaking of the effect produced 
on Francesca by the congratulating 
shouts of the people, and the sight 
of the preparations, when she reflects 
on the occasion of them,—and that 
she is about to leave her home, and 
go to that of a husband she has never 
seen—the poet continues 





A keen and quivering glance of 
tears 

Scarce moves her patient mouth, and dis- 
appears ; 

A smile is underneath, and breaks away, 

And round she looks and breathes, as best 
befits the day. 

This is exquisitely touching, and 
true to nature. 

The prince himself is thus intros 
duced: after a long pause of prepa- 
ration, some one in the crowd, unable 
to check himself, exclaims, “ the 
prince !—now—now !” 


And on a milk-white courser, like the air, 

A glorious figure springs into the square ; 

Up, with a burst of thunder, goes the shout, 

And rolls the trembling walls and peopled 
roofs about. 


The following is a description of 
Paulo’s horse—the first four lines are 
peculiarly good—so are the two last, 
as indicating the entire mastery in 
which a good horseman holds his 
steed :— 


His haughty steed, who seems by turns to be 
Vexed and made proud by that cool mastery, 
Shakes at his bit, and rolls his eyes with care, 
Reaching with stately step at the fine air ; 
And now and then, sideling his restless pace, 
Drops with his hinder legs, and shifts his 
place, 
And feels through all his frame a fiery thrill : 
The princely rider on his back sits still, 
And looks where’er he likes, and sways him 
at his will. 


The second canto is filled by a long, 
and, as it will appear to many, a ra- 
thertediousaccount ofthe bride’s jour- 
ney from Ravenna to Rimini—which 
occupies the latter part of the same 
day.—The whole canto is descriptive 
of still-life, with the following beau- 
tifully natural exception :— 


But scarce their eyes encounter living thing, 

Save, now and then, a goat loose wandering, 

Or a few cattle, looking up aslant 

With sleepy eyes and meek mouths rumi- 
nant ; 

Or once, a plodding woodman, old and bent 

Passing with half-indifferent wonderment, 
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Yet turning, at the last, to look once —_ 
g staff, and onwar 


ore 


bien feels his trembling 
wb mwiorTe. 

The canto concludes with the ar- 

rival of the bride at Rimini. On 

” > oe 

turning a « sudden corner” they see 

The square-lit towers of slumbering Rimini. 

ng “Ae 4 sie - : 5 : 

The marble bridge comes heaving forth be- 


! 


| 
With a long gleams; and nearer as they go, 
They sce te still Marecchia, cold and bight, 
: ” . . . ‘ . J 
Sleepu .¢ with face against the hight. 


A hollow trampl« now.—a fall oi chains,— 
The bride has entered,—not a voice Te- 
bealils ~— 


Night. and a maiden silence, wrap the plains. 


The rcmainder of the poem Is 0c- 
‘ ok 
vith the growth and develope- 
cuilty passion of Paulo 

5 


and its fatal effects 


on the lovers thems Ives, and on all 
and every thing connected with them. 
—The third canto opens with one ot 
those extraneous, and mere personal 


is ot feeling, which true 


ots ‘ SO apt to introduce into 
their works, and which thorough- 
paced critics are so apt. to decry.— 
\ t help wonderime what the 
ls of those critics can 
ho would object to these 
little ecotisms. 
i) r orrival at Rimini, the trust- 
mer i ceived Francesca Is not 


Passes 1, the misery!) to another! 
\ very striking description is here 
vin ai the two brothers,—which, 
CoO trastig them too abrupt- 
y together, shows all the resem- 
blances ditlerences between them, 
= toimake you, as it were, person- 
au ited with both. 


i wing is of Paulo— 


ace, and yet 1s Stnile Was 


No s ‘. yet its look was deep ard 
No « ‘, lor its power was all of mind. 


cu sweet and inward from his 
And round his mouth was s nsibility. — 


a *) } . . bl 
Phe husband of Francesca is, ¢ qual. 
le with hie henge] + : 
y with fis brother, skilled in all these 
accomp!'shinents which give “knights 
» — 


lv fame,” but 
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The worst of Prince Giovanni, as his bride 
‘Too quickly found, was an ill-tempered pride; 
Bold, handsome, able, if he chose, to 
please,— 

yet infected with that fatal fault, which 
is perpetually breeding discord in 
wedded life—from the palace to the 
cottage :—he was not careful, or not 
skillful in 

Scattering smiles on this uneasy earth. 

The progress of the fatal passion of 
the lovers is now described with ad- 
mirable truth and delicacy. In Fran- 
cesca it had existed, though uncon- 
sciously, from their first meeting ; 
and it is increased, if not created, in 
Paulo, by his now learning,—what 
he was ignorant of before,—the means 
by which she had been beguiled into 
the marriage with his brother.—The 
following is beautifully natural, as in- 
dicating the state of mind of Fran- 
cesca at moments when she has been 
suffering from the proud and harsh 
temper of Giovanni :— 

At times like these the princess tried to shun 
‘Lhe face of Paulo as too kind a one $ 

{nd shutting up her tears with resolute sigh, 
Would walk into the air 

There is now a charming descrip- 
tion of the gardens attached to the 
palace, and of a beautiful antique 
summer-house, which was Frances- 
cas favourite retreat. 

Here she had brought a lute and a few 
books ; : 

Tere would she lie for hours, with grateful 
looks, 

Thanking at heart the sunshine and the 
leaves, 

The summer rain-drops counting from the 
caves, 

‘nd all that promising, calm smile we see 

In nature's face, when we look patiently. 


But we can make no more room for 
extracts trom this part of the poem, ex- 
cept for the following,—which seems 
to us to be, in its class, the very per- 
tection of poetry and nature. 

Francesca had come one summer 
aiternoon to this pavilion to read. 
The book she had chosen was 


— Launcelot of the lake, a bright romance, 

That like a trumpet, made young pulses 
dance, 

Yet had a softer note that shook still more. 


Ready she sat with one hand to turn o’er 

Che leaf, to whish her thoughts ran on 
before, 

The other propping her white brow, and 
tarowing . 
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Its ringlets out, under the skylight glowing. 

So sat she fixed ; and so observed was she 

Of one, who at the door stood tenderly,— 

Paulo,—who from a window seeing her 

Go straight across the lawn, and guessing 
where, 

Had thought she was in tears, and found, 
that day, 

His usual efforts vain to keep away. 

** May I come in 2?” —said he:—it made her 
start,— 

That smiling voice ;——she coloured, pressed 
her heart 

A moment, as for breath, and then with 
Jree 

And usual tone said, ** O ycs,—certainly.” 


There’s apt to be, at conscious times like 
these, 

An affectation of a bright-eyed ease, 

An air of something quite serene and sure, 

_As if to seem so, was to be, secure : 

With this the lovers met, with this they 
spoke, 

‘With this they sat down to the sclf-same 
book, 

And Paulo, by degrees, gently embraced 

With one permitted arm her lovely waist ; 

‘And both their cheeks, like peaches on a 
tree, 

Leaned with a touch together, thrillingly ; 

And o’er the book they hung, and nothing 
said, 

And every lingering page grew longer as 
they read. 


We close our remarks on this canto 
by noticing, that Mr. Hunt, in his ac- 
knowledgments in the preface, has 
forgotten to mention the following 
lines from Dante, which he has at 
p. 78, translated almost literally: 


La bocca mi bascio tutto tremante : 

Galeotto fi il libro, e chi lo scrisse : 

. Quel giorno pid non vi leggemmo avante. 

Inferno, C. 5. 
And he has referred to the “second” 
canto of the Inferno, for the story of 
Paulo and Francesca, instead of the 
fifth. 

The greater part of, the fourth 
eanto is beautifully written. Guilt 
is followed by repentance and remorse 
in both the lovers; but its effects are 
chiefly to be seen in Francesca. We 
will not shrink from saying, that 
English poetry contains nothing more 
exquisitely simple, and natural, and 
touching, than the following :— 


But she, the gentler frame,—the shaken 
flower, 

Plucked up to wither in a foreign bower,— 

The strugyling, virtue-loving, fallen she, 

The wife that was, the mother that might 
be,— 
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What could she do, unable thus to keep 

Her strength alive, but sit, and think, and 
weep 3 

For ever stooping o’er her broidery frame, 

Half blind, and longing till the night-time 
came, 

When worn and wearied out with the day’s 
sorrow, 

She might be still and senseless till the 


morrow. 


And oh, the morrow, how it used to rise! 

Low would she open her despairing eyes, 

And from the sense of the long lingering 
day, 

Rushing upon her, almost turn away, 

Loathing thelight, and groan to sleep again ! 

Then sighing once for all, to meet the 
pain, 

She would get up in haste, and try to pass 

The time in patience, wretched as it was ; 

Till patience self, in her distempered sight, 

Would seem a charm to which she had no 
right, 

And trembling at the lip, and pale with 
fears, 

She shook her head, and burst into fresh 
tears. 

Old comforts now were not at her command: 

The falcon reached in vain from off his 
stand 3; 

The flowers were not refreshed; the very 
light, 

The sunshine, seemed as if it shone at night 5 


The least noise smote her like a sudden 
wound ; 

And did she hear but the remotest sound 

Of song or instrument about the place, 

She hid with both her hands her stream- 
ing face. 

But worse to her than all (and oh! thought 
she, 

That ever, ever such a worse could be !) 

The sight of infant was, or child at play ; 

Then would she turn, and move her lips, 
and pray, 

That heaven would take her, if it pleased, 
away. 


Here is not a single superfluous or 
misplaced thought or expression ; and 
yet every thing there should be. 

We can make room for no more ex 
tracts, except the passage describing 
the death of Francesca. In her sleep 
she discovers their guilt to Giovanni 
—he accuses Paulo, who confesses it 
—the brothers fight—Paulo rushes on 
the sword of the injured husband— 
and dies. By the dying directions of 
Paulo, his squire informs Francesca 
of what has happened, and then leaves 
her to herself. She had previously 
endeavoured to rise from her bed, but 
found herself unable. 











Her favourite lady then with the old nurse 

Returned, and fearing she must now be 
worse, 

Gently withdrew the curtains, and looked 
In = 

O. who that feels one godlike spark within, 

Shall say that earthly suffering cancels not 
frail sin! 

There lay she praying, upwardly intent, 

Like a fair statue on a monument, 

With her two trembling hands together 
prest, ; 

Palm against palm, and pointing from her 
breast. 

She ceased, and turning slowly towards the 
wall, 

They saw her tremble sharply, feet and all,— 

Then suddenly be still. Near and more 


near, 

They bent with pale inquiry and close 
ear >— 

Her eyes were shut—no motion—not a 
breath— 


The gentle sufferer was at peace in death. 


Nothing can be more beautiful in 
its kind than this—and here, undoubt- 
edly, the poem should have ended. 
All that comes after does but weaken 
the impression which should attend 
the perusal of such a tale as this— 
particularly the last passage in the 
poem, which describes the guilty 
Jovers as being buried together, and 
adds that 





on fine nights in May 
Young hearts betrothed used to go there to 
pray- 

This is, to say the least of it, super- 
fluous; and we advise Mr. Hunt to 
omit or alter it, in future editions. 
Atter what we have said, he will not 
doubt of our advice being given in a 
friendly spirit. 

We come now to the less neces- 
Sary, and certainly the less pleasant 
part of our task—that of pointing 
out Mr. Hunt's peculiar faults. We 
call this the less necessary part of 
our task, because they are precisely 
such faults as will strike every body— 
and chietly those who have not taste or 
sensibility to discover his beauties. 
Ihey are for the most part faults of 
fystem—or rather faults arising from 
carrying a system too far. Systems 
are almost always bad things; but 
when applied to poetry,—a_ business 
of impressions, and impulses, and pas- 
sions—they are sure to be so. Mr. 
Hunt was among the readiest, and 
certainly among the most candid and 
discriminating, in pointing out the er- 
rors into which Wordsworth had fal- 
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len by following a system too far ; and 
then he is the very first, after Words- 
worth, to fall into the same kind of 
errors, on the same account. 

In endeavouring “ to recur to a 
freer spirit of-versification,” he writes 
such lines as the following, which are 
no versification at all:—speaking of 
the different ways in which the knights 
wore the “ memorials of their lady’s 
love”—he says some had them 


_.—- tied about their arm, some at the 
breast, 

Some, with a drag, dangling from the cap's 
crest.—P. 14. 

In employing “as much as possible 
an existing language,—omitting of 
course mere vulgarisms and fugitive 
phrases,” he uses the “ mere vul- 
garism” of “with that” p. 10, in the 
sense of then; and says that Fran- 
cesca “ had stout notions on the mars 
rying score,” p- 27; and that on a 
certain occasion she looked up “ half 
sich, half stare,” p. 33; and speaks of 
“the glass that told the shedding 
hours,” p. 52—which is no “ existing 
language” at all. 

On the other hand Mr. H.’s prac- 
tice sometimes directly opposes his 
system: he says that “ the proper 
language of poetry is in fact nothing 
different from that of real life,”—and 
then he uses such inversions as these: 


By four and four they ride, on horses grey- 
P. 12. 

Busy he was just then P. 27. 

But virtue reverenced he. P. 50. 

Nay, scarcely her sweet singing minded he. 
P. 54. 











forth come again 
Of knights and squires the former spright- 
ly train.—P. 106. 


But after all it is but a sorry busi- 
ness, the pointing out such faults as 
these. It is the dirty work of criti- 
cism, and we are glad to escape from 
it. But if we were not to find fault 
where there is cause—and perhaps 
sometimes where there is noft—no- 
body would, now-a-days, care a far- 
thing for our praises. 

We find that Rimini, as it does 
whenever we take it up, has de- 
tained us longer than we intended 
it should ; so that we must curtail 
what we wished to have said on the 
poems which are the more immediate 
subject of our article—Hero and 
Leander, and Bacchus and Ariadne. 
But it is the less necessary to speak 
of these at much length, because they 
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are, in fact, of precisely the same 
character as Rimini. They have the 
same sweetness and variety of versi- 
fication,—the same descriptive power, 
by which pictures are made to start 
up at once before the mental eye,— 
the same truth and simplicity of 
thought, and feeling, and character, 
—the same cordial, natural, homelike 
tone, throughout. And we must add 
that they exhibit the same faults. The 
inveterate mannerism,—the famili- 
arity reaching sometimes to vulgarity, 
—the recurrence of careless and pro- 
saic lines, and even whole passages,— 
and the determination to use old and 
uncommon words in new and uncoms 
mon, and sometimes unappropriate 
and unintelligible senses. But in 
spite of all this, Hero and Leander 
in particular, is a very sweet little 
poem. ‘The story is simplicity itself. 
‘The evening on which it commences, 
Leander swims across the Hellespont 
to claim and receive Hero for his bride. 
As circumstances, however, require 
that the marriage should remain a se- 
cret, he continues to visit her in the 
same way night after night. At length 
winter comes on ; and one night he is 
surprised by a storm while swimming, 
and is drowned. Hero stays all night 
on the tower with her torch, watch- 
ing for him in vain—and in the morn- 
ing, seeing his body on the shore, in 
an agony of grief she springs from the 
tower, to join him in death. 
The poem opens in the very spirit 
of stillness, just as 
The hour of worship’s over; and the flute 
And choral voices of the girls are mute ; 
And by degrees the people have departed 
Homeward, with gentle step, and quiet- 
hearted. 
All, all is still about the odorous grove, 
That wraps the temple of the Queen o 
Love, 
All but the sparrows twittering from the 
eaves, 
And inward voice of doves among the leaves, 
And the cool, hiding noise of brooks in 
bowers, 
And bees, that dart in bosoms of the flowers, 
And now and then, a breath-increasing 
breeze 
That comes amidst a world of tumbling trees, 
And makes them pant, and shift against 
the light, 
About the marble roof, solid and sunny 
bright. 
This is a very pleasing passage, 
with the exception of the epithets in 
italics, which are affected, if not un- 
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intelligible. The poem, after telling 
how, now and then, 


Some sweet girl appears, 

Some sister priestess with a rosy crown ; 

Who hastens by, with eyes half looking 
down, 

Carrying a golden torch, or ivory casket, 

Or, on her head, doves in a milk-white 
basket ; 


goes on to describe Hero quitting 
the Temple of Venus, of which she 
is a priestess, and going up into a 
lonely tower that overlooks the sea, 
to watch for Leander, who has just 
left her, and is to return at night 





And take her for his bride, and plight his 
troth 

By Venus, and the waves, and uncorrupted 
youth. 


The following passage describes the 
sensations of Hero, and their effects, 
as she sits waiting and watching for 
her lover :— 


So she sat fixed, thinking, and thinking on ; 

And wished, and yet did not, the time were 
gone ; 

And started then, and blushed, and then 
was fain 

To try some work, and then sat down again ; 

And lost to the green trees with their sweet 
singers, 

Tapped on the casement's ledge with idle 
fingers. 


We expect that many persons will 
sneer at this passage. It is too sim- 
le—too natural—too true for them! 
These are the persons who would be 
lost in wise astonishment at the sight 
of the Venus de Medici, or the Elgin 
Marbles.—Not in the astonishment 
of admiration—(far be it from them 
to fall into undue raptures on any oc- 
casion!)—but the astonishment of 
wonder.—What! they would ex- 
claim, are these “‘ the statues that 
enchant the world?”—Why, they 
are no better than mere men and 
women !—This is the case with the 
above exquisite passage. It is mere 
nature ; and it will, therefore, not be 
good enough for these people. 

But to return. There Hero sat at 


the window, watching— 


At last, with twinkle o’er a neighbouring 
tower, 
A star appeared that was to shew the hour, 


She saw it, and went and lighted 
her torch, and ascended to the roof 
of the tower and held it there: 
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The boy beheld,—beheld it from the sea, 

And parted his wet locks, and breathed 
with glee, 

And rose, inswimming, more triumphantly. 


The following description of Lean- 
der swimming, is extremely well done 
— particularly that part where he 
first secs the torch:— 

Smooth was the sea that night, the lover 

strong, 

And in the springy waves he danced along. 

He rose, he dipped his breast, he aimed, 
he cut 

With his clear arms, and from before him 
put : 

The parting waves, and in and out the air 

His shoulders felt, and trailed his washing 
hair: 

But when he saw the torch, oh, how he 
sprung, 

And thrust his feet against the waves, and 
flung 

The foam behind, as though he scorned the 
sea, 

And parted his wet locks, 
with glee, 

And rose, and panted, most triumphantly ! 


and breathed 


The lovers meet as bride and bride- 
groom, and the Poet leaves them to- 
gether, as we shall do, with this re- 
flection :— 
Pleasure be 


sleep ’ 


with them, and affectionate 

I say no more; for foolish men still keep 

Their vice-creating ways, and still 
bli ilest 

To what is happiest, loveliest. best. and 
ku les 


are 


Le 


ryy, ‘ . . 
Thus passed the summer shadows in de- 


light. 


But at length the winter nights 
come, and we are prepared for what 
is to follow by these beautiful lines, 
which remind us, 


That happiest linked loves 
7 . ate . . . *? 
Glance and arc gone sometimes, like pass- 
ea 
Ing aoves § 
Or like two dancers gliding from a green ; 
Or two sky-streaks, tilling with clouds be- 
tween. 
All we can hope is, that so sweet a smile 
Goes somewhere to continue; and mean- 
woe, 
Hopes, joys, and sorrows link our days to- 
gether, j 
Like spring, and summer-time, and wintry- 
weather. 


One night a storm overtakes Lean- 
der, when he is only half across. He 
is driven beneath the waves, 
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But quickly rose again, 
And with a smile at heart, and stouter 
ride 
pee. = to surmount the roaring tide. 
At length the torch is blown out. 
—Still, however, he swims gaily on. 
But at last, 


The noble boy loses that inward smile : 





for the storm increases, and the rain 
pours down, and 


His tossing hands are lax, his blind look 
grave, 

Till the poor youth (and yet no coward he) 
Spoke once her name, and yielding wearily, 
Wept in the middle of the scornful sea. 
The whole description of Leander, 
during the storm, is good—and the 
Jast part where he 


Wept in the middle of the scornful sea 
is a beautiful touch of nature.— 


The description of Hero, during 
the storm, is also admirable :-— 


I need not tell how Hero, when her light 

Would burn no longer, passed that dread- 
ful night ; 

How she exclaimed, and wept, and could 
not sit 

One instant in one place ; nor how she lit 

The torch a hundred times, and when she 
found 

’T was all in vain, her gentle head turned 
round 

Almost with rage ; and in her fond despair 

She tried to call him through the deafening 
alr. 


In the morning she sees his body 
Floating, and washed about, like a vile 
weed ;— 


A sudden paroxism of grief seizes 
her, and 





From the turret, like a stricken 
dove, 

With fluttering arms she leaped, and joined 
her drowned love. 


If the other tale contained in this 
little publication is inferior to Hero 
and Leander, it is, certainly, a not 
unworthy companion to that poem. 
That it és inferior, is perhaps to be 
accounted for by the nature of the 
story. Mr. Hunt is the poet of real 
lite. The birth-place and the cradle 


of his genius is the human heart ; 
and it can seldom wander far abroad 
with advantage, or even with safety. 
It may sport about the threshold of 
its chosen and appointed dwelling- 
place, and even expatiate through 
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the little domains that are attached ; 


but, like a child, it is never quite. 


happy away from home ; like a bird, 
its sweetest song is always poured 
forth when it is nearest to its nest.— 
The mere human part of Bacchus and 
Ariadne,—the beginning of the story, 
where Theseus leaves his mistress in 
the desart island—making allowance 
for a few oversights, and some cha- 
racteristic faults—is very natural and 
delightful; and in the latter part 
there is some excellent descriptive 
poetry. But, upon the whole, the 
tale is deficient in interest and pas- 
sion. We shall give a pretty long 
extract from the opening of the 
poem, which may be taken as a fair 
example of its style, both as to faults 
and beauties. 


The moist and quiet morn was scarcely 

breaking, 

When Ariadne in her bower was waking ; 

Her eyelids still were closing, and she heard 

But indistinctly yet a little bird, 

That in the leaves o’erhead, waiting the sun, 

Seemed answering another distant one. 

She waked, but stirred not, only just to 
please 

Her pillow-nestling cheek ; while the full 
seas, 

The birds, the leaves, the lulling love o’er- 
night, 

The happy thought of the returning light, 

The sweet, self-willed content, conspired to 
keep 

Her senses lingering in the feel of sleep ; 

And with a little smile she seemed to say, 

‘I know my love is near me, and ’tis day.’ 


At length, not feeling the accustomed arm, 
That from all sense of fancied want and 


harm 

Used to enclose her, when she turned that 
way, 

She stretched her hand to feel where The- 
seus lay, 


Thinking to wake his mouth into a kiss ; 

At which he’d turn, and with those eyes of 
his 

Ask pardon of his love for having lain amiss. 


But how? Not there! She starts with a 

small cry, 

And feels the empty space, and runs hereye 

O’er all the bower, and stretches from the 
bed 

One hasty foot, and listens with wild head. 

Nosight—no voice: she tries tosmile, heart- 
sick, 

And murmurs, “‘ Oh, ’tis but some hid- 
ing trick ; 

He sees me through the boughs:” and so 
she rose, 
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And, like a wood-nymph, through the - 


glimmering goes, 
And for a while delays to call his name, 
Pretending she should spoil his amorous 
game ; 
But stops at last, her throat full-pulsed with 
fears, 
And calls convulsively with bursting tears ; 
Then calls again ; and then in the open air 
Rushes, and fiercely calls. —He is not there! 


Suddenly of his bark she thinks, that lay 
On t’other side the hill, down in the bay. 
And off before the rising wind she flies, 
And mounts the hill, and stops, and strains 

her eyes ; 
And there she sees, but not within the bay, 
The faithless bark, far off, leaning away, 
And now with gleaming sail, and now with 
dim, 
Hastening to slip o’er the horizon’s brim. 
Tis gone and as a dead thing, down falls 
she, 
In the great eye of morn, then breaking 
quietly. 

In the first paragraph of this ex« 
tract there occurs an oversight which, 
though trifling in itself, it is worth 
while to point out, because it hap- 
pens to be very characteristic of th 
author— | 


She waked, but stirr’d not, only just to 
please 
Her pillow-nestling cheek. 


Mr. Hunt forgets that he is writing 
of Ariadne in the uninhabited island 
of Naxos, three thousand years ago. 
He is thinking of the delights of lying 
in bed of a morning in England in the’ 
year eighteen hundred and eighteen ; 
and of comforting one’s cheek on a 
down pillow covered with a holland 
case. 

Ariadne looks for Theseus in vam; 
he is gone: and she returns discon- 
solate to the bower where he had left 
her, and lies down to weep, and, as 
she thinks, to die. But suddenly— 


She heard a noise from far 

Of music, such as when a pomp rejoices, 

And, as she thought, the sound of shouting 
voices. 





She rose, and going to a little mound 

Among the trees, looked through them far 
and round : 

Nothing was there; but still she heard the 
noise, 

Which seemed fast coming, like a throng 

- of joys: 

And now she heard the sound of cymbals 
clashed ; 

And now, as if cups were together dashed ; 
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And timbrels then, and pipes, which fine 


crisp fingers 

Seemed to be dancing on; and laughing 
singers. 

She looked and looked :—it was no com- 

mon sound, 

Much less the noise of war on that lone 

und, 

And pirates the new comers could not be: 

The tervid crown announced a deity. 

‘s Bacchus!” she cried;—the sound, the 
jovial shout, 

The tumbling vines proclaimed him all 


about ; ; 
And Bacchus ’twas indeed, coming awhile 


‘Ty feast in Naxos, his beloved isle. 

Several other parts of the descrip- 
tion of Bacchus’s procession are done 
with great life and spirit. The fol- 
jowing is given with a deep feeling 
of the subject; or, shall we rather 
say with a deep feeling for the won- 
derful beauties of some of Poussin’s 
pictures on similar subjects ? 

A finer train succeeded, quieter, 

But cheerful still, and with a laughing stir; 

A few of them were Naiads from the brooks, 

Known by their lilied tresses, and fair looks; 

The rest were sylvans, their dark brows 
arrayed 

Tn ivy crowns of sunny light and shade; 

Some youths with double flutes, intently 
LOIN $ 

Some, dimpled girls, over their shoulders 
shewing 

Blithe oval cheeks, hung short with clus- 
tering locks, 

And touching tambourins with trills and 
knocks ; 

And some of both, came paired like para- 
yours, 

Bearing a yoke enwreathed with grapes and 
tlowers, 

And held each other's waist with light em. 
braces, 

\nd tenderly, looked in each other’s faces: 

The rest, abright-eyed number, came along, 

Dancing in linked windings with a song ; 

Now looking on one side, and now behind, 

And now with forward breath, their hair 
against the wind. 

The description of the God hime 
self is not very much to our taste ; 
there is little either of power, or 
dignity, or even of distinctness about 
it.The lady seems to think differ- 
ently, however: for, at the sight of 
him, she presently forgets her grief, 
and the cause of it. There is an are 
dent sweetness about the following 
passage, which is very delightful. 
The beauty 
Crossed her mild arms, and stooped her 

bashful brow, 
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And would have knelt; but the young glad- 


some power 


Leaped from his car, likea frank paramour, ~ 


And lightly took her waist, and on her fair 
Uplifted forehead, *twixt the clustered hair, 
Gave first a look, and then a kiss divine, 
And said, “* Be happy, Ariadne mine.” 


No wonder a mortal maiden could not 
withstand such an address as this ;— 
so she, in rather an affected manner, 
« sparkled towards him ;” 


And with an arm about each other thrown, 

She looking up, and he divinely down, 

They stepped into the car, to meet the hour 

Of bridal star-light in the deity’s bower ; 

At which the nymphs and sylvans round 
about 

Sent up so light, and yet so lofty a shout, 

That the hills missed it, and there seemed 
to be 

A noise beyond, that rushed into the sea. 


This description of the shout sent 
up by the multitude strikes us as 
being the very finest thing of the kind 
in Mr. Hunt’s poetry. Indeed it 
would be difficult to match it against a 
fineranywhere. If Mr. Hunt had never 
written any thing but these four lines, 
it would still be in vain to deny him 
the possession of real poetical genius. 
—After this there is a snug little wed- 
ding dinner, and a dance, got up on 
the spur of the moment. There is, of 
course, no time to issue formal cards 
of invitation: but, as Bacchus is a 
favourite among them, some of the 
best company from the “ west end” 
of Olympus look in, quite in a friend- 
ly way. There is Apollo, who throws 
off his godship, and treats the com- 
pany with a pas de deux, with a very 
novel kind of partner. 


And down came frank Apollo, and danced 
there, 

To his own lute; and with him danced his 
hair. 


And Venus,—who steps in as she’s 
going by, attracted by the sound of 
the music :— 


And Venus slipped from out the ether soon, 

Called by the touching of a bridal tune, 

And wound among them sweetly, all their 
faces 

Brightening as each one met her. 


Several others of the same set were 
present, particularly Hymen, who 
happened to be rather vapourish that 
evening, and was therefore not likely 
to be very pleasant company == 
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And Hymen with his torch, who strayed 
about 
Like a bright woodland vapour, in and out. 


At length the twilight comes, the com- 
pany prepare to withdraw, and the 
poem ends very prettily, thus :— 


Just before 
The guests withdrew, and now its use was 
o'er, 
The grateful god took off from his love’s 
hair 
Her fervid crown; 
(By the bye, this was a crown be- 
longing to Ariadne, and was the iden- 
tical one given by Jupiter to her beau- 
tiful grandmama Europa. It had 
been, till lately, kept by Minos in his 
museum of curiosities at Crete; but 
he had given it to Ariadne to wear ; 
and it was by means of its superna- 
tural light that Theseus had found 
his way to her—so that it is no won- 
der Bacchus should be a little jealous 
of it, and whisk it away in such a 


hurry.) 











and with a leap i’ the air, 
As when a quoiter springs to his firm eye, 
Whirled it in buzzing swiftness to the sky. 
Starry already, and with heat within, 
It fired as it flew up with that fierce spin, 
And opening into grandeur, round and even, 
Shook its immortal sparkles out of heaven. 
These, when they issue from the uncloud- 
ed seas 
Preside o’er all sweet things; all luxuries 
That come from odorous gardens ; all the 
bowers 
That lovers sit in, and the princely flowers 
Attired the brightest ; all the cordial graces 
Waiting on kind intentions and frank faces ; 
Nay, even the true and better taste in dress, 
The easy wear of inward gracefulness. 
Beneath this star, this star, where’er she be, 
Sits the accomplished female womanly : 
Part of its light is round about her hair ; 
And should her gentle cheek be wet with 
care, 
The tears shall be kissed off, as Ariadne’s 
were. 

Such are the two little poems which 
compose Mr. Hunt’s latest publica- 
tion ; and if they are not of a charac- 
ter very much to encrease his poetical 
reputation, they will certainly not di- 
minish it. 

In conclusion, we do not hesitate 
to say, that, upon the whole, Mr. 
Hunt is one of the most pleasing, 
and original poets of the day; but 
we suppose his most reckless ad- 
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mirers will not demand for him the 
title of one of the greatest. We 
do not think of placing him beside 
such men as Wordsworth or Lord 
Byron ; but we do claim for his ge- 
nius at least a kindred with their’s. 
—His poetry does not bear us away 
with it, from the world in which we 
live, and “ the thing we are,” and 
place us among the sounds, and 
images, and fancies of other spheres. 
It cannot make us see “ Helen’s 
beauty in a brow of Egypt ;”—or, 
snatch the “ prisoned soul” from its 
fleshly dungeon, “ and lap it in Ely- 
sium.” It cannot revive the visions 
of our fancy, or cast a halo of radi- 
ance round the forms our memory 
has consecrated. It cannot bring 
back the days of our childhood, or 
help us to carry forward those days 
into after life, by clothing the whole 
moral and visible world in a mantle 
of impossible beauty, or causing it to 
burst upon us again, in all the fresh 
ness of a new creation. It cannot 
restore “ the glory to the grass, the 
splendour to the flower.” It cane 
not breathe into us that lofty and 
ideal purity of thought and principle, 
which, if it makes us yearn after, 
and adore what may be, is but too 
apt to make us despise what is.—It 
cannot do these, and a thousand 
other things, which the imagination 
of a great poet,—acting on, and acted 
upon by that of his readers,—can. 
—But it performs what, in these 
times, is a most acceptable service : 
It come to us in our homes on the 
face of the earth, and makes us cons« 
tent with them ;—it meets us witha 
smile, and what is better, makes us 
meet others with a smile ;—it shows 
us what is good and beautiful, and 
teaches us to love that goodness and 
beauty, wherever we find them.—To 
conclude these scattered and imper- 
fect remarks,—if Mr. Hunt has not 
that transcendant genius which can 
lift us from the realities of daily life, 
into the “‘ sky of poetry,” he can, at 
least, make us see the reflections of 
that sky in the waters of our own 
earth,h—and hear the echoes of its 
music in the song of our own birds,— 
and fancy we feel its airs in the 
breezes that come about us in our own 
bowers. A. 
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SONNETS, 


BY CORNELIUS WEBB, 
Amatory, Descriptive, and Incidental. 


No. IIL. 


7.——NATURE. 


Nature hath sounds and sights should never tire ; 

Such is the tune of honey-sated bee ; 

The various voice of birds, who hireless quire 

Their mellow songs to the young seasons three ; 

The stir of waters vast—whether they be 

Of ocean, lake, or river; the fields’ attire ; 

The rustling corn ripening on hill and lea ; 

The sun enthroned upon his car of fire ; 

The golden sunlight on the silver sea; 

The day that dies like widow on the pyre 

Where burns her bright-haired lord ; the sweet respire 
Of incense-wafting flowers ; the Moon, when she 
Walks pale and lonely as sad Niobé ; 

With all God form’d tor man, but man will not admire. 


S.—-SPRING. 


Flower-spreading Spring, with a good servant’s haste, 
Hurries about, to make the many ways 

That summer will pass through—now waste,— 
Pleasant as high roads on blythe holidays. 

The bees, impatient of their summer-toil, 

Hover and search midst each imbudded flower,— 

© right-industrious they, who whilst they moil, 
Rejoice—which Idlesse cannot in his needy bower! 
Millions of golden flowers enrich the hills, 

Which look and shine like gathered heaps of gold; 
And birds, and buds, and leaves, rivers and rills, 
Valley and heath, and all things I behold, 

Breathe out their voices with a soft, sweet might, 
Instructing iny dumb heart in their unfeigned delight. 
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I will make a prief of it in my note-book. 
Merry Wives of Windsor. 
No. VI. 


Doctor Johnson and the Coronation.x—The following Paper, from the hand 
of Doctor Johnson, we think worth reprinting at present for two reasons :— 
first, because of its coincidence with the preparations for a great national ce- 
remony that are now going forward—that is to say, if a recent return from 
abroad has not interrupted them ; and, secondly, because it affords a curious 
example of the peculiarities of Doctor Johnson’s manner of writing and may 
serve as an illustration, to his unqualified admirers, of what is found objec- 
Uonable in his style by the critics who describe him as a dangerous, or rather 
whed model, in regard to language. To be artless and easy, or at least to 
mer peb rgt 7 Sree of dignity : the postures of the dancing school do 
pth oar gem oe of the drawing room ; and to be said to talk bigly 
thetically contr so of thinking meanly. _The balanced periods, anti- 

‘sted terms, and pompous truisms of Doctor Johnson, chill 








places ; for, if a show were long, it would not he rare ;"—and so forth. 
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the feelings of readers who possess much natural sensibility, and offend, rae 
ther than satisfy, the tastes that are rendered really difficult to please by some 
knowledge of the nature of the art, or knack, of writing. These latter are 
not imposed upon by mere verbal feats, which, with all their appearance of 
pomp and power, are to be commanded by practice, almost as certainly as 
the ability to stand on one leg, or to turn rapidly round on one foot. Imagine 
the following paper done by Addison, or Swift, or Goldsmith, and the differ- 
ence between good writing, and big writing, will be at once perceived. These 
authors would have manifested a pleasing suitableness to each other, existing 
between the subject and the style, between the thoughts and the language, 
—and would never have disturbed the attention from the natural vein of the 
sentiment, whether it were important or unimportant, by the parade of re- 
gular maxims, and stiffly turned phrases. In talking of the extravagance of 
paying high prices to see a Coronation procession, it would never have come 
into their heads to say—* but all passions have their limits, which they cannot 
exceed without putting our happiness in danger !’—and they would have deemed 
it quite as worth while to study in the glass how to adjust becomingly their 
night-caps, as, on such a subject, toconstruct the following nicely balanced sen« 
tence, where the words seem all dependent on each other like notes of music, 
rather than the signs of definite thoughts :—“ although a fine show he a fine 
thing, yet, like other fine things, it may be purchased too dear :—that the plea- 
sure of a show is not of any long continuance, all know who are now striving for 
This, 
without being guilty of injustice to the reputation of a truly great man, may 
be condemned at once as pedantic: unless, indeed, we could imagine that 2 
sly sentiment of irony ran through the whole composition, and that the Doctor 
chuckled inwardly over the sound of his own bulky phrases, putting them in 
contrast with the occasion of their use. This, we have no doubt, was often 
the case when he heaped Pelion on Ossa in conversation ; and the exaggera~ 
tion and intolerance of his assertions and attacks, we are inclined to think, 
were more frequently to be attributed to a conscious but grave-faced jocula- 
rity, too regardless perhaps of the feelings of others, and the forms of society, 
—than to brutality of disposition, or bigotry of understanding. He was oft 
en, we more than suspect, enjoying the height of his own stilts, and laughing 
to himself at people scampering from their strides, when he was supposed to 
be in a real trampling humour, and inclined to use a giant’s strength, us 2 
giant. At all events, if he were not consciously joking on some of the occa- 
sions, when, if we do not take advantage of some such supposition, it seems 
most difficult to free him from the imputation of coarse barbarity,—it is still 
possible to consider him and his conduct together, as forming a piece of na- 
tural humour, and, as such, entitled to certain privileges which are generally 
allowed to unaffected humourists. In this way, even the Doctor’s heavy 
stately style may be considered becoming, just as we might admire a coach 
and six Flander’s mares, bringing up from her country-seat an ancient Couns 
tess in her own right, to represent the reign of George the Second at the Co« 
ronation of George the Fourth. 


so it is, that the war, whatever it has 
taken from our wealth, has added no« 
thing to our frugality. Every place 


On the Coronation of George the 
Third, by Dr. Samuel Johnson.—That 
a time of war is a time of parsimony, 


is amaxim which patriots and sena- 
tors have had often in their mouths, 
and which I do not remember to have 
seen denied. 

I know not whether by the acute 
enquiries of the present age, this opi- 
nion hasbeen discovered tobe ground- 
less, and is, therefore, thrown aside 
among obsolete follies; or whether 
it has happened on this, as on other 
Occasions, that conviction is on one 
side, and practice on the other: but 

Vou. II. 


of splendid pleasure is filled with as« 
semblies, every sale of expensive su- 
perfluities is crowded with buyers ; 
and war has no other effect, than that 
of enabling us to shew that we can be 
at once military and luxurious, and 
pay soldiers and fidlers at the same 
time. 

Among other changes which time 
has effected, a new species of pros 
fusion has been produced. We are 
now, with an emulation never known 

F 
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before, out bidding one another for a 
sight of the CORONATION ; the an 
nual rent of palaces is offered tor a 
single room tor a single day. 

1 am far from desiring to repress 
curiosity, to which we owe so great 
a part of our intellectual pleasures ; 
nor am [hardy enough to oppose the 
general practice of mankind, so much 
as to think all pomp and magnifi- 
cence useless or ridiculous. But all 
passions have their limits, which they 
cannot exceed without putting our 
happiness in danger; and although a 
fine show be a fine thing, yet, like 
other fine things, it may be purchased 
too dear. All pleasures are valuable 
in proportion to their greatness and 
duration: that the pleasure of a show 
is not of any long continuance, all 
know, who are now striving for 
places; for if a show was long, it 
would not be rare. This is not the 
worst, the pleasure while it lasts will 
be less than is expected. No human 
performance can rise up to human 
ideas. Grandeur is less grand, and 
finery less fine, than it is painted by 
the fancy. And such is the differ- 
ence between hope and _ possession, 
that, toa great part of the spectators, 
the show will cease as soon as it ap- 
pears. 

Let me yet not deceive my readers 
to their disadvantage, or represent 
the little pleasures of life as less than 
they are. Those who come to see, 
come likewise to be seen, and will, for 
many hours before the procession, 
enjoy the eyes of innumerable gazers. 
Nor will this be the best or the long- 
est gratification: those who have 
seen the Coronation, will have whole 
years of triumph over those who saw 
it not. They will have an opportu- 
nity of amusing their humble friends 
and rustic acquaintances with narra- 
tives, often heard with envy, and 
often with wonder; and when they 
hear the youth of the next generation 
boasting the splendour of any future 
procession, they will talk with con- 
tempiuous superiority of the Coro- 
NATION of Georce tue Turn. 


Drea ry Reside nce.— Doctor Mac- 
culloch, in his recent work on the 
Western Islands of Scotland, gives the 
following sketch of savage life, which, 
Withjmore than its usual horrors, des 
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solation, and abandonment, will not 
be read without some degree of in- 
terest. The island in question is 
North Rona, one of the most remote 
and inaccessible of the Hebrides. 


It is now inhabited by one family only, 
consisting of six ir dividuals, of which the 
female patriarch has been forty years on 
the island. ‘The occupant of the farm is a 
cottar, cultivating it and tending fifty sheep 
for his employer, to whom he is bound 
eight years: an unnecessary precaution, 
since the nine chains of the Styx could af- 
ford no greater security than the sea which 
surrounds him, as he is not allowed to keep 
a boat. During a residence now of seven 
years, he had, with the exception of a 
visit from the boat of the Fortune, seen no 
face but that of his employer and his own 
family. ‘Twice in the year that part of 
the crop which is not consumed on the 
farm, together with the produce of the 
sheep, and the feathers obtained from the 
sea-fowl which he is bound to procure, are 
taken away by the boat from Lewes, and 
thus his communication with the external 
world is maintained. On the appearance 
of our boat, the women and children were 
seen running away to the cliffs to hide 
themselves, loaded with the very little 
moveable property they possessed, while 
the man and his son were employed in 
driving away the sheep. We might have 
imagined ourselves landing on an island in 
the Pacific ocean. A few words of Gaelic 
soon recalled the latter, but it was some 
time before the females came from their re- 
treat, very unlike in look to the inhabitants 
of a civilized world. In addition to the grain 
and potatoes required for the use of his 
family, the man is allowed one cow, and 
receives for wages the value of two pounds 
sterling annually in the form of clothes. 
With this the family, consisting of six in- 
dividuals, must contrive to clothe them- 
sclves ; how they are clothed, it is scarcely 
necessary to say ; covered they are not, nor 
did there appear to be-a blanket in the 
house ; the only substitute for a bed being 
an excavation jn the wall, strewed, as it 
seemed, with ashes and straw.—Such is 
the violence of the wind in this region, that 
not even the solid mass of a highland hut 
can resist it. The house is therefore exca- 
vated in the earth, the wall required for the 
support of the roof scarcely rising two feet 
above the surface. The entrance to this 
Subterranean retreat is through a long, 
dark, narrow, and tortuous passage, like 
the gallery of a mine, commencing by an 
aperture not three feet high and very dif- 


ficult to find. With little trouble it might 
be effectually concealed ; nor, were the fire 
suppressed, could the existence of a house 
be suspected, the whole having the appear- 
ance of a collection of turf stacks and 
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dunghills. Although our conference had 
lasted some time, none of the party dis- 
covered that it was held on the top of the 
house. The interior strongly resembles 
that of a Kamschatkan hut; receiving no 
other light than that from the smoke hole, 
being covered with ashes, and festooned with 
strings of dried fish, filled with smoke, and 
having scarcely an article of furniture. 
Such is life in North Rona; and though 
the women and children were half naked, 
the mother old, and the wife deaf, they ap- 
peared to be contented, well fed, and little 
concerned about what the rest of the world 
was doing.—The only desire that could be 
discovered, after much enquiry, was that 
of getting his two younger children christ- 
ened, aud for this purpose he had intended 
to visit Lewes, when his period of residence 
was expired. Yet I shall not be surprised, 
if, after the accomplishment of his only 
wish, he should again long for his now 
habitual home ; and expect, that some fu- 
ture visitor will, twenty years hence, find 
Kenneth M*Cagie wearing out his life in 
the same subterranean retreat of his better 
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The Scorpion and Spider.—Desirous 
of ascertaining the natural food of the 
scorpion, (says a gentleman fond of 
the pursuits of natural history,) 1 in- 
closed one which measured three- 
quarters of an inch from the head to 
the insertion of the tail, in a wide- 
mouth phial, together with one of 
those large spiders so common in the 
West Indies, and closed it with a 
cork, perforated by a quill, for the 
admission of air: the insects seemed. 
carefully to avoid each other, retiring 
to opposite ends of the bottle, which 
was placed horizontally. By giving 
it gradual inclination, the scorpion 
was forced into contact with the 
spider, when a sharp encounter took 
place, the latter receiving repeated. 
stings from his venomous adversary, 
apparently without the least injury, 
and with his web, soon lashed the 
scorpion’s tail to his back, subse- 
quently securing his legs and claws 
with the same material. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


1. The Diary of an Invalid; be- 
éng the Journal of a Tour in pursuit 


of Health; in Portugal, Italy, Switzer- 


land, and France. By Henry Mat- 
thews, A. M. Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. Murray. 1820. 


Madame de Staél says of travelling, 
that it is a “ melancholy pleasure.” 
That there are melancholy pleasures 
in the world, every person of feeling 
knows; and most travellers must have 
been sensible, at one time or other, in 
the course of their peregrinations, of 
the force and justice of Madame de 
Staél’s observation. It is a melan- 
choly thing to watch a “ lengthening 
chain” of variety, in objects animate 
and inanimate, and find them all alike 
strange and passing. It goes to the 
heart to quit to-morrow those whom 
we have seen for the first time to-day, 
without a probability of ever seeing 
them again. Almost every turn of 
the wheels of his carriage conveys the 
traveller past some common or re- 


markable scene of life, where human 
affections are tried, tortured, or de« 
lighted; where hope swells the heart, 
or fear shrinks it ; where love cowers 
under misfortune, or riots in ecstasy ; 
—and in nothing of all this has he 
part, or a share! He neither receives 
nor bestows sympathy as he goes 
along: he is out of the social pale, as 
it were, altogether: the brightest eye 
kindles not for him ; the tear clouds 
its lustre, but he has no interest in 
the emotion which it bespeaks. The 
children, too, of the house smile not 
upon him as he enters. His own fa- 
vorite associations have no power 
of communicating themselves to the 
minds around him : the past no longer 
binds him to his neighbours, by the 
affinities supplied in a common ex- 
perience of good and evil fortune ;— 
the future, instead of increasing his 
interest in those about him, destroys 
it altogether. What are they to him, 
or he to them? Little :—what will 
they be? Nothing. A melancholy, 
F 2 
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even a sorrowful sense of this neces- 
sary alienation, is apt to fall heavily 
on the traveller, whenever there 1s a 
momentary interval in the recurrence 
of external excitements to wonder or 
curiosity. The fall of night wraps him 
up in dark imaginings, and chills his 
feelings, and makes him shiver under 
a consciousness of his insignificance, 
and estrangement—his isolation im 
the midst of society. In the hollows 
of the hills that rise around him, and 
which the gloom covers without hid- 
ing, heknows that there are dwellings, 
the inmates of which must continue 
and finish their course through the 
dreary “ valley of this world,” without 
their steps ever crossing his. How- 
ever obvious and inevitable these 
things are; however trite they may 
appear in dry enumeration,—man dis- 
likes to have an active sense of them 
forced upon him. It is one of the 
most revolting thoughts in the con- 
templation of death, that the sun will 
rise and set, in beauty or in sullenness, 
—that men will go about their affairs, 
—that pleasure, and business, and 
art, and science, and literature,—that 
all the “ gauds of day,” and motley 
fashions of life, will continue their 
sparkling, busy, and noisy round, while 
we are laid, silent and still, beneath 
the bustle,—unconscious, and unpar- 
ticipating. We are mortified and 
saddened by the thought of being 
avithout a prominent part in a grand 
and complicated drama, which is still 
going forward :—and the wanderer in 
foreign countries, though not so com- 
pletely excluded as he who has solved 
“the great problem,” is yet suffici- 
ently so to cause his spirits to droop, 
when this peculiarity in his situation 
presses most immediately on his res 
tlection. 

In the mind of a travelling invalid 
—one placed in the condition of Mr. 
Matthews, who set out “ to try, like 
honest Tristram Shandy, whether it 
be possible to run away from death,” 
—iiz sentiment of melancholy, we 
should think, must be the predomi- 
nating one. How tardy and useless 
must that acquaintance with new ob- 
Jects seem, which hasonly commenced 
when we are likely to quit for ever 
both new and old. When, in propor- 
tion as the sphere of our observation 
increases, our span of duration ra- 
pidly contracts, a hopeless, and al- 
most sullen inactivity of spirit, and 
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will, seems to be the most natural con« 
sequence. Our present author, how- 
ever, appears to have had too much 
magnanimity to wig under the 
weight of the disease he bore about 
with him: his allusions to it are fre- 
quent, but they are never either que- 
rulous or affectedly courageous :— 
the colouring of his private rumina= 
tions might be sombre, but the keen~ 
ness of his faculty of observation was 
not impaired. On first starting with 
him, we find that he is fully aware 
of the precariousness of his situation ; 
that he feels it strongly, and bears it 
firmly. “‘ Who,” he asks, 


Has not experienced the bitter feelings 
with which one turns round the last height, 
that commands the last view of home ? This 
farewell look was longer than usual, for in 
my state I can scarcely hope ever to see it 
again. But if, as Pope says, 

‘* Life can little else supply, 

Than just to look about us and to die,”” 


I certainly have no time to lose. 


Mr. Matthews’s qualities, as a tra- 
veller, are, chiefly, shrewdness, good 
sense, aud impartiality. Yet often 
too, he affords reason for suspecting, 
that he possesses a good deal more of 
enthusiasm than he chooses to avow, 
far less display. The extreme core 
rectness of his feelings, on some im= 
portant and stimulating occasions, 
leads us to fancy that they must also 
have been powerful, though théir ex- 
pression be reserved. We are no inten- 
tional friends to obtrusive sentimen= 
falism; but if the interest of travel- 
ling, and of works of travels, be ana= 
lized, it will be found to consist more 
in the novelty of the mental specula- 
tions, and in the freshness of the emo~ 
tions suggested by strange objects,. 
than in the mere action of that curio- 
sity and surprise, which an accurate 
description of these is calculated to 
excite and gratify. He, therefore, 
“best shall paint them, who shalk 

feel them most ;” and it generally hap= 
pens, that a more lively and faithful 
idea of foreign scenery is afforded by 
giving effusion to the workings of the 
mind of the observer under its view, 
than by a bare enumeration of its ex 
ternal points and features. Of course, 
what we now say must not be ap- 
plied to works that profess' to convey 
regular instruction on matters of ‘sci- 
ence, art, geography, or antiquities. 
It has reference ay to sich kaa 
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tory communications as those of Mr. 
Matthews—and the great majority 
of recent tours and travels. 

Our invalid set out in pursuit of his 
great object in the direction of Lis- 
bon. He sailed in the packet from 
Falmouth, on the 12th September, 
2817. After suffering all the horrors 
of sea-sickness, and swearing that if 
once he set foot on shore again, no- 
thing should ever induce him to trust 
himself a second time to the unstable 
ocean, he began by degrees “ to be 
reconciled to the motion of the ves- 
sel,” and of course recanted his oath. 
As he recovered, he began to look 
about him, and that he did this to 
some purpose, is, we think, evident 
from the following animated and well- 
felt passage. 


18th. The wind died away last night. 
A dead calm.—Got up to see the sun rise. 
—Much has been said of the splendour of 
this sight at sea; but I confess I think it 
inferior to the same scene on shore. There 
is indeed plenty of the ** dread magnificence 
of Heaven,”’ but it is all over in a moment. 
The sun braves the east, and carries the 
heavens by a coup-de-main ; instead of ap- 
proaching gradually, as he does on land, 
preceded bya troop of rosy messengers, that 
prepare you for his arrival. One misses 
the charming variety of the terrestrial scene ; 
——the wood and water ;—the hill and dale; 
—the ‘‘ babbling brook ;”—the ‘* pomp 
of groves and garniture of fields.” At sea, 
too, all is inanimate, for the gambols of the 
tishes, if they do gambol at their matins, 
are out of sight; and it is the effect of 
morning on living sentient beings that con- 
stitutes its great charm. At sea, there is 
no ** song of earliest birds ;”—no ** warb- 
ling woodland ;’’—no ‘* whistling plough- 
boy ;”—nothing, in short, to awaken inte- 
rest or sympathy. There is magnificence 
and splendour—but it is solitary splendour. 

Let me rather see ** the morn, in russet 
mantle clad, walk o’er the dew of yon high 
Malvern hill.” But, alas! when am I like- 
ly to behold this sight again ? 

In the evening, I sat on the deck to en- 
joy the moon-light. If the sun-rise be best 
seen on shore, the moon-light has the ad- 
vantage at sea. At this season of repose, 
the absence of living objects is not felt. A 
lovely night. The moon, in this latitude, 
has. a silvery brightness which I never saw 
in England. It was a night for romance ; 


—such as Shakspeare describes, when Troi- 
lus sighed his soul to absent Cressid. The 
sea, calm and tranquil as the bosom of in- 
nocence—not a breath of air—the reflection 
of the moon and stars, and the gentle rip- 
pling of the water against the sides of the 
vessel, completed the magic of the scene. 
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Sat with my face turned towards Eng- 
land, absorbed in the reflections which it is 
the effect of such a night to encourage ; and 
indulged in that secret devotion of the heart, 
which, at such seasons particularly, the 
heart loves to pay to the absent objects of 
its affections. 

Throughout his description of Lise 
bon, and all that relates to it, our 
author is evidently in an ill-humour, 
and, in this part of his work, he ine 
dulges without remorse a tendency 
to punning, which seems unfortunate= 
ly to beset him, whenever he is an- 
gry. His puns are not good, and his 
displeasure seems often to be closely 
connected with his illness. We are, 
indeed, very sorry he had so irresisti- 
ble a provocation. With the nasti- 
ness of Lisbon, our readers must, by 
this time, be fully acquainted ; we 
need not, therefore, quote the pas- 
sages where Mr. Matthews vituperates 
this old fault. “ In yielding to first 
impressions,” he says, “ one is gene= 
rally led to exaggerate ; hut the abo- 
minations of Lishon are incapable of 
exaggeration.” The dogs, he informs 
us, are the only scavengers; and the 
legislature, sensible of the service 
they render the town, by devourmg 
the filth and offal thrown plenteously 
into the streets, render one good turn 
for another: a law obliges certain 
trades to keep a vessel of water at the 
doors of their houses, for the refresh- 
ment of these animals. We are sorry 
to hear that these public functionaries 
are wanting in that internal concord, 
which forms the beauty of social life. 
« The dogs,” says Mr. Matthews, 
“ behave well, except to one another.” 
He adds, that they still entertain the 
obsolete and illiberal notion, that free 
competition of industry ought to be 
repressed. It would appear, indeed, 
that these Lisbon dogs are not much 
more enlightened or generous on this 
matter, than the associated companies 
and professions of our own country. 


It is up-hill work for a new settler, for 
he must fight his way. They are strict 
preservers ; if any dog is caught out of the 
limits of his own manor, he is proceeded 
against as a wilful trespasser, without any 
notice. 


Mr. Matthews manifests himself, 
on every prope: occasion, to be ani- 
mated by a sound, manly, and fair 
attachment to his own country ; 
which is perfectly consistent with a 
just appreciation of foreign manners 
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and points of character, but which 
never shrinks from declaring itself 
in a British cast of language and sen- 
timent. His book appears to us to be, 
in this respect, the very best that 
has yet been published. He sees 
readily, and states eagerly rather than 
otherwise, all that is excellent, grace- 
ful, pleasant, or palliative, in foreign 
habits and institutions ; and we may 
instance his pretty full review of 
French mamers as quite bearing us 
out in this assertion; but he sees also 
the superior dignity and strength of 
the foundations on which British so- 
ciety rests, and devoutly desires that 
the principles of their strength may 
be preserved to them. The passage 
we have chiefly in view, we shall im- 
mediately quote, though we must go 
to the end of the volume for it, where 
Mr. Matthews is on the point of quit- 
ting Dieppe for England. We wish 
to point out to particular notice the 
praise given to the French for supe- 
rior humanity in their treatment of 
animals. This, during a pretty long 
residence in France, always struck us 
us positively the best point in the 
French character ; and the atrocities 
which our people, generally, either 
commit or countenance in respect of 
cruelty to brutes, imprint a_ black 
stain on the national reputation. 


Having now arrived at Dieppe, the last 
stage of the French territory, | would wil- 
lingly part with them in good humour. 
There are some amiable traits of character, 
which are universaliy prevalent, and must 
strike the most common observer. They 
are, almost without exception, a temperate 
people, and with wine at command, which 
may be bought for almost nothing, they 
rarely drink to excess. It must be confes- 
sed, too, that they are much kinder and 
gentler in their treatment of the brute part 
of the creation, than the lower orders of our 
own country ; and indeed the appearance of 
the animals confirms this opinion ; for you 
never see those maimed, broken-knee’d, 
miserable objects,—the victims of ill-treat- 
ment and ill-usage, which so often shock 
one, 1n England. 

Again, —if the French have a much great- 
er share of vanity than their neighbours, the 
islanders, there is a ludicrous sort of pride 
on the other hand, which, though a weed 
that thrives prodigiously in England—set- 
ting a fool in fermentation, and swelling 
him out with inflated ideas of self-import- 
ance—does not seem to take root at al] here $ 
for, no one is above speaking civilly to his 
inferior, how great soever the distance be- 
tween them. The French too, in many in- 
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stances exhibit a praiseworthy disregard of 
outward appearance, to which the English, 
from pride or mauvaise honte, practise so 
obsequious a submission. In France no 
man need fear sinking in the estimation of 
his friends, from the shabbiness of his coat, 
the height of his lodgings, or the fashion of 
his equipage. 

if I ioe seen little else to mention with 
commendation, it may be that I have been 
blinded by national prejudice ; for I believe 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to acquire 
that complete impartiality which is so ne- 
cessary in the pursuit of truth. It would 
seem, that a man’s head was like a bowl, 
and that he came into the world with a cer- 
tain bias impressed upon it by the hand of 
nature herself. This bias in an English- 
man’s head disposes him to dislike every 
thing belonging to a Frenchman. I con- 
fess. till I had resided in France, I used to 
think that this prejudice was carried much 
too far; but I leave it, with a most devout 
wish, that it may never be my misfortune 
to reside in it again, and a very strong hope 
that the national feeling which has so long 
kept us a distinct people, in all our habits, 
feelings, and principles, may long continue 
to be cherished; and that the sound and 
sufficient sentiment of love of country, may 
never be laughed out of countenance by the 
vain and visionary nonsense of universal 
philanthropy. 


Our author notices, what every 
British Traveller has occasion to ob- 
serve, the almost universal ill-will 
now borne to us on the continent: 


They dislike us mortally. How is this 
to be explained ? Is it that malicious sen- 
timent of envy, which seems to have over- 
spread the whole continent, at the prodigious 
elevation to which England has arisen; or 
is it the repulsive unaccommodating man- 
ners which an Englishman is too apt to 
carry with him into all countries, which 
make even a benefit from him, less bind- 
ing than the winning urbanity by which 
the French contrive to render confiscation 
and robbery palatable ? 

Talked with a Spaniard—(who took me 
for an American), of the English and the 
French. He summed up what he had to 
say on their respective merits, in the follow- 
ing sentence of broken English,—‘‘ I should 
like to hang de Englishman in de bowels 
of de Frenchman.” This sentiment will, I 
believe, express the feeling entertained to- 


wards us by a large portion of his coun- 
trymen. 


From Lisbon Mr. Matthews went 
by sea to Leghorn; and from thence 
he proceeds on the usual tour through 
Italy,—the course of which we can- 
not pretend to follow. At Florence 
he pays considerable attention to. the 
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specimens of Fine Art, amassed in its 
rich collections ; and his observations 
on this dangerous subject, seem to be 


-in general judicious. The impression 
‘which a certain distressing public 


event made on the British residing 
abroad, and the effect of this impres- 
sion on the minds of the natives, we 
shall permit the author to describe 
for himself: 

21st. This evening brought the news of 
the Princess Charlotte’s death, creating a 
sensation which has seldom been produced 
by any public disaster. It seemed to be 
felt by all the English as a domestic cala- 
mity. The Chargé d’affuires wrote to the 
Grand Duke, on the part of the English, to 
excuse their attendance at a ball and sup- 
per, which was fixed for the ensuing Sun- 
day, at the Pitti palace. 

The Duke, we are told, was much pleased 
with the feeling that gave rise to this note, 
and exclaimed, ** Voila de Vesprit vrai- 
ment national, cela leur fuit beaucoup 
@honneur.”’ All the English put on deep 
mourning. Poor Charlotte! and poor Leo- 
pold! and poor England !—but all public 
feelings are absorbed in lamenting her fate 


‘as a woman, a wife, and a mother. 


We are sorry to say that ourauthor 
seems, in a good part of his observa- 
tions suggested by Rome, to be some- 
what below his subject:--in the follow- 
ing remarks on the Roman females, 
however, we fully concur, and have 
had much pleasure in finding the 
truth so forcibly stated. 

The women are in the grandest style of 
beauty. ‘The general character of their 
figure is, the majestic ;--they move about 
with the inceding tread of Juno. The phy- 
siognomy of the Italian woman bears the 
stamp of the most lively sensibility, and 


explains her character at a glance. Vo- 


luptuousness is written in every feature ;— 
but it is that serious and enthusiastic ex- 
pression of passion,—the farthest removed 
from frivolity,—which promises as much 
constancy, as ardour; and, to which love 
is, not the capricious trifling gallantry of an 
hour of idleness —but the serious and sole 
occupation of life. There is an expression 
of energy, and sublimity, which bespeaks 
a firmness of soul, and elevation of purpose, 
equal to all trials ;—but this expression is 
too often mingled, with a look of ferocity, 
that is very repulsive. Black hair, and 
black sparkling eyes, with dark olive com- 
xions, are the common characteristics of 
talian physiognomy. A blonde is a rarity ; 
—the black eye, however, is not always 
bright and sparkling; it is sometimes set 
off with the soft melting ishment pe- 
culiar ‘to its rival blue, and this, by re- 
moving~-all expression of fierceness, takes 
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away every thing that interferes with the 
bewitching fascination of an Italian beauty. 
Much has been said of the laxity of their 
morals ; however this be, there is so much 
attention paid to external decorum, that, 
the Ruffiano, is an officer in general use, 
throughout Italy, to arrange preliminaries, 
which in other places would not require any 
intermediate negotiation. It is I believe to 
the lying pretensions of these Mercuries, 
who have the impudence to offer themselves, 
as the bearers of proposals to any woman, 
of any rank, that erroneous impressions have 
been received on this subject; as if it were 
possible to believe, that any woman above 
the condition of absolute want, would sur- 
render at discretion, to the offers of a stran- 
ger. Still, however, the very lies of a Ruf- 
fiano must have some foundation, and in- 
deed the existence of such a degrading pro- 
fession, is a suilicient evidence of a lamen- 
table state of society. 


Our author’s remarks on Canova 
are worthy quotation. We do not 
quite agree with his remarks on this 
celebrated artist, but we must take 
another opportunity of detailing our 
opinion of his merits. In the mean 
time, we may say, that there appears 
to us to be more truth than error in 
our author's criticism : 

It is a pity that Canova’s works are 
placed in the Vatican. ‘The Perseus might 
have attracted admiration while the Apollo 
was at Paris,-—but Apollo is come back ;— 
and who could ever tolerate a copy, by the 
side of the original picture ? 

His boxers have more spirit and origin- 
ality ;—but is not Damoxenus’s posture 
wrong ? Ought he not to have his left leg 
foremost ? As he stands, his lunge is al- 
ready made, whereas he is only preparing 
to lunge ; but I am confusing the terms of 
fencing with those of boxing,—and I leave 
this question to'the decision of the funcy. 

Jan. 14th. Drove again to the Vatican, 
and made a complete survey of the statues. 

The more I see of the antique statues, 
the more I am struck with the nature and 
simplicity, which constitute their great 
charm. I have cited many instances, and 
it would be easy to add more ;—for exam- 
ple, Posidippus and Menander sit in their 
arm-chairs, as they might be supposed to 
have done in their own studies, without 
losing an atom of force, or expression, by 
this repose. Ease is the consummation of 
art, ** the last refinement of labour.” 

Canova, on the contrary, seems to have 
studicd too much in the school of Michael 
Angelo. His muscles are all in action. 
His figures are stuck out, as if they were 
conscious of the presence of 5s 
There is always something in their attitude 
and expression, which there would not be, 
if it were not for this eonsciousness ;—just 
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as it happens with second-rate actors, who 
are unable to preserve the simplicity of na- 
ture on the stage, but do every thing, as if 
they were aware that an assembly of spec- 
tators were looking at them. The statue of 
Phocion, one of the greatest, because one 
of the best men of antiquity, is a charming 
instance of that quiet modesty and simpli- 
city of attitude, so appropriate to his cha- 
racter. 


At the Roman carnival, he says, 
people pelt each other with sugar 
pluinbs made of’ lime:— one can 
bear being pelted by the natives, for 
they throw these missiles lightly and 
playfully,—but the English pelt with 
all the viceand violence of school-boys, 
and there was an eye nearly lost in 
the battle of this morning.” 

The following short paragraph con- 
veys a very striking peculiarity in the 
Roman manners and character : 


You would suppose, from the animation 
of feature, and vehemence of gesticulation, 
between two men in the street, that they 
were discussing some question of vital in- 
terest; but upon inquiry, you find they 
have been talking of the weather, or some 
such matter. 

The English ladies have metamorphosed 
Rome into a watering place. One or other 
of them is ** at home” every evening, and 
there are bails twice or thrice a week. The 
number of English, at present in Rome, is 
estimated at about 2,000, and it is said, 
that the influx of wealth occasioned by their 
residence, has so. increased the supply of 
money, as to produce some abatement in 
the rate of interest. We are in high fa- 
vour here. Jnglese is a passport every 
where. ‘The Pope seems to be one of the 
few sovereigns in Europe, who retain any 
sense of gratitude, for the good offices of 
England. The difference of sentiment, in 
the Roman and Neapolitan courts, towards 
us, was illustrated, im the most marked 
manner, by their respective treatment of 
the naval otlicers, who were sent by Lord 
Exmouth with the Italian slaves, redeemed 
at Algiers. 


Mr. Matthews does not render jus- 
tice to Naples; that wonderful ptace, 
where animal existence, and the beau- 
ty of inanimate nature, have attained 
to the climax of earthly perfection. 

Our author’s manly and fair cast 
of sentiment and feeling, is evinced 
in the following passage relative to 
Murat, which is worthy of notice, be- 
cause it comes from the pen of one 
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quackery of the Bonapartes, or the 
cant of their interested partizans. 


The leading feature in his (Murat’s) cha- 
racter, seems tohave been, that gallant gene- 
rous bravery so becoming a soldier, which he 
displayed on all occasions. In his very last 
retreat, he is said to have risked his life, 
to save the son of one of his nobility, who 
wanted the courage to do it himself. They 
were crossing the river, under the fire of 
the Austrians ; the horse of the young man 
was wounded, and his situation appeared 
hopeless. Joachim, moved by the distress 
of the father, plunged into the stream, and 
brought the ‘son in safety to the bank, 
where the father had remained a helpless 
spectator of the whole transaction. But 
peace be to his ashes. I am no advocate 
for the scum, te which the fermentation of 
the French Revolution has given such un- 
due elevation ; but there are always excep- 
tions ;—and Joachim, however he might be 
tainted with the original sin of the school in 
which he was bred, had deserved too well 
of human nature, by his own conduct in 
power, not to merit more compassion than 
he found, in the hour of his adversity. 


With reference to the cascade of 
Terni, he relates an anecdote of Wil- 
son, our famous painter : 


The cascade has been often described ; 
but perhaps no description can give a more ° 
lively idea of the impression, which the first 
sight of it makes upon the spectator, than 
the exclamation of Wilson the painter, Over- 
heard by Sir Joshua Reynolds, who hap- 
pened to be on the spot. Wilson stood for 
a moment in speechless admiration, and 
then broke out, with—** Well done, Water, 
by G—!” 

We have not room for the observa- 
tions on Italian manners with refer- 
ence to the conjugal engagement: we 
can only declare them to be as excel- 
lently thought as written,—liberal,, 
honourable, and just. The conclu- 
sion of the passage, however, we 
should hold ourselves inexcusable for 
omitting: the necessity for giving all 
publicity to such observations, is but 
too apparent, 


I remember, Fuller says—‘* Trayel not. 
beyond the Alps. Mr. Ascham did. thank‘ 
God, that he was but nine days in Italy ; 
wherein he saw, in one city, more liberty to 
sin, than in London he had eyer heard of in 
nine years. That some of our gentry have 
gone thither and returned thence, ‘without 
infection, I more praise God;'than their ad.’ 
venture.” If he entertained apprehénsions 
for the gentry of his time, we may well feel’ 
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happiness of our homes,—but also for the 
support of that national character, which 
has led to all our national greatness ;—for 
the character of a nation, is ever mainly de- 
termined, by the institutions of domestic 
life;—and it is to the influence of maternal 

recept and maternal example upon the 
mund of childhood, that all the best virtues 
of manhood, may ultimately be traced. 


And here we must abruptly halt, 
—leaving to Mr. Matthews to pur- 
sue his way homeward by himself. 
We are glad to see a hint given that 
his health was amended by a journey 
to which we owe a volume without 
pretension, but full of right notions, 
acute observations, and lively de- 
scription. 





II. Sintram and his Companions: 
a Romance ; from the German of Fre- 
deric Baron de la Motte Fouqué, author 
of Undine, Sc. London. Olliers, 1820. 


We are at a loss to see, in this pro- 
duction, evidence of those particu- 
larly fine qualities, which the trans- 
Jator ascribes to the writings of La 
Motte Fouqué; yet we consider it 
altogether as a very curious and very 
interesting Tale. It does not tend to 
convince us, that the author “ walks 
humbly and joyously in the sunlight ;” 
or, that “ the real and natural mode 
of existence is no where te be found 
so perfectly preserved as in the writ- 
ings of Fouqué ;’—or that “ every 
body there exists in strong unques- 
tioned reality.” On the contrary, it 
would rather appear to us, judging 
by Sintram and his companions, that 
the writer’s genius and disposition, are 
both impressed with a wild, dreary, 
shadowy character ; that his power is 
gusty and unequal ; that his feelings 
are fantastical as well as quick ; that 
his creations, generally, are those of a 
phantasmagoria, rapid,, striking, and 
poetical, but thin, uncertain, mon- 
strous, and fleeting.—It is not be- 
cause the interest of this tale depends, 
all the way through, on supernatural 


interference, that Wwe are inclined to. 


think the author has been unduly com- 
plimented with the peculier faculty 
of giving the clearness and, vivacity of 
life, and the. vigour and genuine, ani« 
mation ofnature,tahis personages and 
events. No.:--we are prepared to:ad- 
mit,in the supernatural, the vey prin- 
ciples themselves of natural truth. The 
fluctuations of opinion, as to facts, have 
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nothing to do with the greatest ques< 
tions of moral and intellectual nature ; 
and the mere testimony of our senses, 
and the results of our puny experi- 
ments, have no claim to exercise a 
thraldom over the human imagina- 
tion, in matters where she is, at least, 
as safe and sure a guide as our avowed 
ignorance. The great division be~ 
tween those practical affairs in which 
our senses and our experience must 
be closely abided-by, as forming the 
only authorities for conduct, and those 
in which neither the one nor the other 
can ever give any information, has 
not, we think, been sufficiently at~ 
tended to by the persons who main- 
tain, that it is unworthy of what they 
call an enlightened age, to feign or 
take interest in the agency of spiritual 
powers, destiny, magic, &c.—These 
creations are now nothing but fanci« 
ful exercises of the human faculties, 
in giving form to certain principles of 
thought and feeling, which as cer< 
tainly exist in the soul, as the sense 
of taste in the palate, or the sense of 
hearing in the ear. ‘They are there« 
fore as natural as these or any other 
of our senses ; and the nature of man, 
we contend, can be but very miser- 
ably and inadequately delineated, if 
it be made a rule to exclude them. 
The error would be in confounding 
the facts of experience with the vi- 
sions of the imagination ; taking the 
latter as evidence to lead to decisions 
of the former ; and pandering to that 
temper of presumption and intolerance 
in practice, which the very imperfece 
tion of our knowledge seems to engen- 
der, by allowing our fancy to “orm the 
ground of absoluteness in our con- 
duct. This was done when witch- 
craft was a crime in more favour with 
Attorneys General, than libel is at 
present: when Doctor Fian was first 


tortured, and then burned, as a wi- 


zard, because King James encoun- 
tered storms at sea, in his return from 
Denmark! The error in question, 
however, was that of causing imagi- 
nation to stand in the place, and do 
the office, of ignorance and bad pas- 
sions :—it does not follow, because 
a thing is unsound evidence in.a court 
of law, that it is inadmissible in poeti- 
cal fiction. The traditions and. be- 


liefs of other times, though exploded. .,, 
as facts, have, necessarily, as the off- 
spring of eternal moral principles, an, ,.. 
Immortality in the heart. 


his is a 
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subject, however, that might be pur- 
sued to great length, and constitut- 
ing, as it does at present, the matter 
of a warm dispute between opposing 
schools of criticism, further notice 
of it may be hereafter taken. 

What we were saying, with re- 
ference to this new translation from 
the German, was,—that ghosts, seers, 
phantoms, and evil spirits, may, as it 
appears to us, be fashioned and in- 
troduced into a work, in a way to 
afford to the imagination of the read- 
er an appropriate and lively feeling of 
their natural consistency and vigorous 
power of action. Ariel gives this as- 
surance of itself, and Caliban :—but, 
to effect this, the genius of the au- 
thor must be so identified with na- 
ture herself, as to be gifted witha 
share of her privileges, and have the 
power of varying the combination of 
her principles, without violating or 
contradicting their immutable and 
essential indications. When this is 
the case, we have on our minds an 
impression of reality, vigour, and 
healthiness in reading a composition: 
otherwise, it seems fantastical, sickly, 
and glimmering,—even though it may 
be interesting in its story, and dis- 
tinguished by a rapid and poetical 
fancy. 

The author of Sintram, we must 
confess, seems to us to belong to the 
Jatter division. A straining after ef- 
fect, a theatrical taste, a style of 
language which we cannot otherwise 
characterize than by calling it soft 
and greasy, give us offence in it. It 
appears to us to be quite chargeable 
with the common German fault, of 
pushing the types of the feeling so 
much into display as to throw doubts 
on its reality. At the same time, 
there is a sort of night-mare sublimi- 
ty about the characters, scenery, and 
events. Nothing is distinctly made 
out,—but the shadows roll about so 
as frequently to produce grand and 
awful pictures. It is often childish 
and often impotent; but the very 
signs of these qualities are marked 
with an earnestness and gravity, that 
give them the air of such monsters as 
infants with old men’s countenances ! 
We have observed very generally 
about the physiognomy of German 
heads, a certain character of age 
mingling with the assurances of youth. 
Their fair hair and eyebrews, with 
their sedate carriage, melancholy- 
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looking mouths, and studied indica- 
tions of sensibility and enthusiasm, 
produce on us precisely the effect of 
many of their romances:-in these, con- 
stitutional weakness seems mingled 
with habitual fanaticism,--and fantas- 
tical vivacity, with a sort of sorrow- 
ful, dreary cast of feeling.—Yet for 
the German literature, and the Ger- 
man character generally, we have 
the highest respect,—and the above 
observations must only be understood 
as intended to point out some of their 
peculiarities—not by any means as 
pretending to convey a full idea of 
that to which they apply. We sus- 
pect that German philosophy is at 
present the noblest in Europe ; and 
we are sure that German criticism 1s 
at present the best. A high-minded 
sincerity characterizes the labours of 
the Germans in these departments ; 
also a zeal for the honour of human 
nature ; and a determined resolution 
to believe in the truth of no system, 
leading todegrading conclusions either 
as to its present condition, or future 
destiny. These are fine qualities— 
particularly in the present age, when 
the corrupting effects of civilization 
have, in some countries, almost wi- 
thered and dried-up the roots of mag- 
nanimity and disinterestedness. 

The opening of the romance of Sin- 
tram is characteristic and fine : 


At Drontheim, in the high castle, many 
Norwegian knights sat assembled, and, hav- 
ing held counsel concerning the kingdom’s 
weal, drank, until the midnight, merrily 
with one another, in the sounding, vaulted 
hall, about the round massy stone table. 


A fearful storm howls suddenly in 
the air, and the “ snow-dust” is 
forcibly beaten against the rattling 
windows. The Castle clock strikes 
one, and at this instant a boy rushes 
into the hall, uttering a scream,—his 
eyes being closed, and his face of a 
deadly paleness. 

Father and knight ! knight and father! 


Death and his mate are again horribly close 
behind me! 3 


These were the fearful words ut- 
tered by the poor child, as, in his 
fit of somnambulism, he ching round 
Sir Biorn Flame-eye, the Lord of the 
Castle of Drontheim, and in the mys- 
tery of these words lies the interest 
and developement of the tale. 

: The night isthat of Christmas, and 
it appears that Sintram, now about 
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twelve years old, has been subject to 
this hormble dream ever since his fifth 
year :—that it troubles him, however, 
only at this particular season, leaving 
him unmolested during the rest of the 
twelvemonth. The boy is borne to 
his chamber by an old domestic, and 
Sir Biorn is importuned by the Chap- 
lain of the castle,—to ‘“ relate right 
explicitly what he knows of his son’s 
strange goings-on.” Without, the 
storm still raged ;—within, the com- 
pany had been reduced to a gloomy 
silence by the strange incident that 
had just occurred. 


They sat quite silent, and almost motion- 
less in the lofty hall: the lamp flared 
gloomily in the dome: the whole assembly 
of heroes was like lifeless, somewhat pale 
statues, which had been stuck into gigantic 
harness. . 

The above extract affords a slight 
example of the peculiarities of the sys- 
tem which the translator,—evidently 
a man of talent,—has thought fit to 
adopt in rendering the German into 
English. We certainly think it en- 
tirely a mistaken one,—but we great- 
ly respect the motive of its adoption, 
which was an anxiety to transfuse 
faithfully the spirit of the original. 
We are by no means friends to the 
liberties which translators usually 
take ; but where a language, like the 
German and Italian, is crowded with 
words that become useless expletives, 
if translated by their nearest syno- 
nymes,— disjointing the sentences, and 
diluting to nothing their meaning,—it 
would be good policy in a translator 
to leave them out. When the turn of 
the original idiom too, if closely re- 
tained, would give stiffness or quaint- 
ness to the translation, surely it ought 
to be varied into agreement with the 
genius of the language into which it 
is to be conveyed. And, lastly, we 


‘do not think that a translator has a 


right to re-construct his language, by 
attaching new meanings to its words 
according to their usage in a foreign 
tongue, or by combining words to- 
gether in a way inconsistent with its 
practice and spirit. Into all these 
three faults the translator of Sintram 
falls in every page: but it is clear 
that he acts intentionally, and that it 
is not by ignorance but conviction, 
that he is actuated. ‘We would re- 
commend. him, however, to recon- 
sider his system,—and we hope he 
wall have many opportunities of so 


—let me not say what. 
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doing—for, after all, we wish to have 
more of his translations from the Ger- 
man. He is full of enthusiastic ad- 
miration of his author, and this is 
sufficient to give interest to his pro- 
duction. 

Sir Biorn Flame-eye is by no means 
pleased with this interference of his 
chaplain ; but his fierce northern cha- 
racter, which seems still to retain a 
relish of the days of the old Golden 
Boar, that heathen relic, bends and 
yields under the spiritual power of 
the holy man, and he commences a 
story, at almost the very first words 
of which he is interrupted by a fit of 
frenzy, which causes him to rush 
from the hall, deliriously shouting. 

«« The pious Rolf,” the servant who 
had carried the boy to his chamber, 
relates, by his bed-side, to the chap- 
lain, the cause of his annual noctur- 
nal agony. 


It is now seven years ago, that on the 
Christmas-feast there was much discourse 
between my lord and his warriors concern- 
ing the German merchants, and how one 
might repress the pride of the ever mightier 
seaport-towns. Then Sir Biorn stretched 
forth his hands towards the evil boar-image 
of pure gold, and vowed, without any pity, 
to put to death the German merchants, 
whom their destiny, in whatsoever manner 
it might be, let fall alive into his power. 


The gracious lady Verena sought 
in vain to interrupt this bloody oath, 
and, at the very instant that it was 
made, two citizens of Hamburgh, 
an old man and his son, claimed the 
hospitality of the castle, having been 
shipwrecked on its rocks. They were 
doomed to death, in spite of the en- 
treaties of Verena, and the expostula- 
tion of Rolf. When the wietahed men 
were in the court, ready to be slaugh- 
tered, the lady of the fierce Sir Biorn 


Cried as with a flute’s tones through the 
wild night: * Dear lord and husband of 
my soul, for your only child’s sake have 
pity upon these pious men! Save them 
from death, and resist the temptations 
of the evil spirit! ’—The knight answered 
He set his child 
upon the cast, he called upon Death and 
the Devil, if he held not his word.—Hush ! 
The boy shudders now again. Let me 
bring the dark tale speedily to a close. 


Two fearful strangers,—one “ long 
and large, pale, and very gaunt,”— 
the other “a little mannikin with 
quite hideous features and mien,"«— 
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were seen amongst the crowd of ser- 
yants in the court, instigating the de- 
struction of the two poor Hamburgh- 
ers. The lady Verena prayed “ with 

iercing agony, Lord my Redeemer, 
help a 

And both the forms of dread had va- 
nished ; and wildly, as if blinded, the knight 
and his castle-crew tossed against one ano- 
ther, without injuring themselves, but also 
without being able to strike the endangered 
merchants. The latter bowed reverently to 
Verena, and walked silently praying out of 
the castle gates, which just then, struck by 
a snowy whirlwind, were suddenly driven 
out of their fastenings, and left the way into 
the mountains free. 


From this time, the child of Sir Biorn 
Flame-eye is agonized, at every anni- 
versary of this terrible scene, with the 
tremendous dream; and his mother, 
“ seeing the visible punishment and 
admonition of the heavenly powers in 
this event,” retired within the walls 
of a convent, to pray for the forgive- 
ness of heaven. 

The boy Sintram awakens in the 
morning, still staggering under the 
weight of his vision; but it is gone, 
and his naturally wilful, and fierce 
disposition manifests itself. 

He was regarded with awe, wherever he 
showed himself with his pale, sharp face, 
his dark, rolling eyes, his tall, nervy, some- 
what spare form; and yet nobody hated 
him, not even such as in his wildest hu- 
mours he had affronted or injured. It 
might also proceed from the friendly neigh- 
bourhood of the old Rolf, who always re- 
tained a softening influence over him ; but 
most of those, who had known the lady Ve- 
rena, while she yet lived in the world, as- 
serted that over Sintram’s altogether dissi- 
milar features, there yet hovered a soft gleam 
of his mother’s gentleness, which won their 
hearts towards the youth. 

A wild story is told of his encoun- 
tering, amongst the mountains, “a 
tall deadly-pale man, like a pilgrim,” 
who bore “a multitude of bones 
loosely attached to his broad garment, 
which rattled with strange sound 
against one another :’—the length of 
this, however, forbids our detailing it. 
dn short, Sintram seems entirely sub- 
jected to supernatural influence—yet 
feuds, rapine, and slaughter are his 
delight, while his old father becomes 
fiercer and fiercer every day, and, 
though always deploring the retire- 
ment of his wife, to whose saintlike 
virtues he does homage, he seems to 
pride himself that he and his son are 
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as unlike her as it is possible to be. 
For society, of an evening, he was ac- 
customed to arrange the armour-suits 
of his ancestors, so as that they might 
stand and sit round the table! 

One day, on a hunting excursion, 
Sintram became animated by even a 
more ravenous desire than usual for 
hard blows and blood; and a vessel 
having been seen to approach the 
shore, he and his companions resolve, 
without more ado, to attack the per- 
sons whom it contains. The latter 
have landed, and are led on by a 
knight, the description of whose pers 
son and dress, by the author, is in 
very dandy-taste, and whose charace 
ter, when we afterwards become ac- 
quainted with him, turns out to be 
composed of the union of the qualities 
of Sir Percy Shafton, and of Sir 
Charles Grandison. Folko of Mont- 
faucon, is the name of this knight, 
who walks bearing a golden helmet 
under his arm, and whose face ** was 
curled round with dark brown hair, 
with gracefully pointed whiskers.” 
His “ beautiful housewife” is Gae 
brielle of Gascony ; and they have 
come over the sea to pay a visit to 
the knight’s kinsman,—who is no 
other than Sir Biorn Flame-eye, him- 
self,—by whose rude son they are at- 
tacked, without cause or warning, on 
the instant of their arrival. “ Hurl- 
ed spears whizzed on every side :” 
the knight caught them with his sword, 
and knocked Sintram down with its 
hilt! A most affected, and unnatural 
intervention of the figure and petition 
of the fair Gabrielle, is employed, by 
the author, to save Sintram’s life, 
whose dastardly attack on strangers 
certainly merited death,—but whom 
the lady thus complaisantly consoles. 


Gabrielle, beautiful as the morning, came 
on the shore followed by her women, and 
being informed by Folko, in a few words, 
who his late opponent was, she took the 
whole fight as a prize-combat, saying: 
** You must not let yourself be cast down, 
noble sir, that my wedded lord has won 
the prize, for know, that upon the whole 
earth there lives unto this hour only one 
single hero, from whom the Baron of Mont- 
faucon has not borne away the victory.” 


Nothing can be more whimsical 
than the style of Sir Folko’s gallantry 
to his wife—or his housewife, as the 
translator chooses to term her— 
through the greater part of the rest 
of the romance. It is in Amadis de 
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Gaul, we believe, that a bridegroom 
is made to faint away, under the in- 
fluence of awe, as he is about to en- 
ter the bridal chamber ; but, even in 
these chivalrous compositions, the ex- 
cess of the gentleman’s respect is suf- 
fered to subside under the frankness 
of the lady’s permissions,—and the 


formula of phrase prescribed to the 


Jover, is not, we believe, enjoined on 
the husband. But the German au- 
thor has made of Folko the stiffest of 
gallants, long after he has become the 


most fortunate of spouses: the tip of 
his lady’s little finger seems quite 


enough to put him into ecstasies,— 
and the consequence is, that all that 
is over seems to be thrown away on 
such a husband. The contrast which 
these two curious characters present 
to the rugged inmates of the Castle of 
Drontheim, has a powerful effect in 
the work ; and we are pleased with 
them, in spite of the false, cold, arti- 
ficial, and affected style in which they 
are delineated. They have no more 
of the heartiness of nature about 
them, than if they were wax-work 
figures ; but in their own pompous, 
masquerading manner they are cle- 
verly done,—being true to themselves, 
though false to all the principles of 
natural truth. In this respect they 
bear a resemblance to the heroes and 
heroines of Gomberville, Calprenéde, 
and Mademoiselle Scuderi,—in whose 
works we are almost reconciled to 
hearing old HoratiusCocles singing to 
Echo the praises of hisClelie, andCyrus 
groaning at the feet of his Mandane, 
like a Celadon or Silvander of pasto- 
ral. The distortion is so great in 
these, that we accept its very extra- 
vagance as the principle of its justifi- 
cation, and drop all reference to na- 
tural models as totally out of the 
question. We do the same thing at 
the Opera House, when Tamerlane 
warbles to his soldiers in a falsetto 
voice, or Julius Cesar dances. a pas« 
seul before the senate of Rome. 

The effect of the lady’s charms on 
the wild northern mind of Sintram, is 
represented with a more masterly 
hand: the novelty of her beauty and 
of her manners fills his soul with an 
influence of a passionate, impetuous, 


yet not impure nature,—and. here it. 


struggles with those dark supernatu- 
ral possessions to: whieh the hero of 
the romance is subject:. The fierce 
Sir Biorn, too, is subdued by the as- 
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cendancy of the graceful knight ; 
who, on his part, scrutinizes the pro« 
priety of the old chieftain’s conduct, 
with a severity that seems scarcely 
allowable in a guest. In consequence 
of finding out the trick formerly at- 
tempted to be played on the two 
Hamburghers, Sir Folko thought it 
necessary to treat his entertainer with 
great coldness: 

The two lofty and friendly beings, Folko 
and Gabrielle, were almost always in their 
apartments, and when they appeared, it 
was with calm dignity and with silent se- 
riousness, and Biorn and Sintram stood 
before them in timid humility. Yet the 
castle-lord could not support the thought 
that his guests should depart unto the 
hearth of another knight. When Folko 
one day spake thereof, something like 2 
tear came into the wild man’s eye. He 
sank his head and said in a low voice: ** As 
you will :—but I think, I shall on the day 
after fly down the rock.” 


The knight’s powers of pleasing 
were employed, in all their variety, to 
keep the sense of tedium from his 
“‘ housewife,” during her long abode 
in the gloomy castle :—the enumera- 
tion of his accomplishments, and oc- 
cupations, however, bears evidence of 
avery fantastical taste. 


Folko meanwhile summoned every thing 
pleasing in his spirit, every grace of his no- 
ble courtesy, to make Gabrielle forget that 
she was living in this wild castle, and that 
the stark Norwegian winter was already 
mounting up to freeze her in here for whole 
moons. At one time he related blooming 
tales, at another he played mirthful tunes, 
and desired Gabrielle to lead off a dance 
thereto with her women; then again, re- 
signing his lute unto one of the damsels, he 
himself mingled in the dance, and always 
knew how to show his devotion unto his 
mistress therein in an ever novel manner ; 
then he appointed trials of bravery amongst 
his armed men in the spacious castle-halls, 
and Gabrielle had some pretty trinket or 
other to offer unto the conqueror ; often too 
he himself engaged in the circle of fighters, 
but so that he only met their assaults on 
the defensive, and deprived no one of the 
prize. 


The cause of theirlong stay at Dron« 
theim, and the delay of their return 
to their own country, is to be ascrib« 
ed to Sintram. © Death and the 
Devil,” ‘as our readers already know, 
assume peculiar privileges in regard 
to our hero ; and the latter, in parti« 
cular, not being so certain as the for« 
mer of ultimately possessing him, 
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gives him a great deal of trouble. 
« The little Master,” is always at 
hand to take advantage of any accl- 
dental temptation, or to supply allure- 
ments to sin, when Sintram 1s placed 
in critical circumstances. His love 
for the fair Gabrielle offered an op- 
portunity too favourable to be neg- 
lected; and every art was practised 
by the fiend, to induce the hapless 
child of the flame-eyed Baron, to com- 
mit himself irretrievably to perdition 
by accepting the means offered him 
of gratifying his passion. These 
interferences on the part of the 
demon, furnish the subjects of several 
very striking scenes in the Romance, 
of the actual contents of which this 
slight sketch of the narrative can 
afford no idea. The night interview 
‘© where the sea-coast rises highest,” 
and “ beneath three half decayed 
oaks,” in which Sintram is persuaded 
to raise the storms by magic, that the 
return of the guests at Drontheim 
may be prevented, is amongst the 
most impressive of these. But our 
limits hinder us from pursuing further, 
even in this slight way, the continued 
thread of the narrative. The inte- 
resting account of the boar hunting ; 
of the battle with “ old Earl Erik ;” 
the story of “Sir Weigand the Slim,” 
who afterwards became “ the mad 
pilgrim,” we must totally omit ; al- 
though these are precisely the most 
characteristic parts of the Romance, 
and the most illustrative of the au- 
thor’s talents. Hurrying towards 
the conclusion, we find Sintram, a 
prey to remorse and despairing love, 
retiring to “ the stone castle on the 
moon rock.” This is a dreary retreat 
amongst the snow-covered mountains, 
to which the pious Rolfe accompa- 
nies him, and where they are received 
hy the Warder, “ a wild, dark man,” 
whom very few persons knew how to 
call by name, 


. Which besides seemed the less needful, 
inasmuch as he entered into discourse with 
nobody. He was only just the warder of 
the stone tower upon the Moon-rock, and 
nothing further. 


, Thedraw-bridgehaving been lower- 
ed, 


Silently did they greet one another, si- 
jently did Sintram enter, and the joyless 
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gates closed with a crash behind the future 
hermit. 

The events that took place here, 
in which Death, the Evil One, the 
Mad Pilgrim, the Warder, and the 
Chaplain, are actively engaged, are 
connected with incidents and narra- 
tives that we have been obliged to 
omit: suffice it to say, that the period 
of Sintram’s seclusion was fully occu< 
pied, and that appearances indicated 
that his fate wasnow rapidly approach- 
ing to acrisis. The tempter redoubles 
his activity; but Sintram, strengthen 
ed by the chaplain’s exhortations, 
maintains his resistance; triumphs 
even over his love for Gabrielle ; and 
visits the convent where his pious 
mother has for years prayed for his 
deliverance. Her, as yet however, 
he does not see; for one fearful trial 
—the last—is yet reserved for him. 
The description of this forms the ob- 
ject and completion of the Romance ; 
and the author states, that an engrav- 
ing of Albert Durer, representing 
such a scene as he has here attempt- 
ed to delineate, excited him to under- 
take the tale. We are sorry that we 
cannot trauscribe the pages in which 
Sintram’s last peril is forcibly painted ; 
—but we must content ourselves with 
referring the admirers of this wild 
style, to the book itself, which we 
venture to affirm will interest the 
feelings and arrest the attention even 
of those who are most struck by its 
faults. Ina fearful valley, Sintram 
is accosted by Death, and assailed 
by “ the Little Master” —“ a loath- 
some form, horned, half a boar, half 
a bear in face; * striding upright 
upon horse’s hoofs, with a marvellous- 
ly hideous, hooked, or sickle-like 
weapon in its hand.” His resigned 
preterence of Death, notwithstanding 
the temptations of the fiend, who of-. 
fers him life and Gabrielle, consti- 
tutes our hero’s ultimate victory, and 
a hardly-gained one it is. The demon 
vanishes on an adjuration by Sintram, 
in the name of the Saviour, that he 
would “ cease his enticing prate,”— 
as the translator strangely renders the 
words! 


“* He will not come again; said Death 
friendly. 


“* So then I am now become altogether 
thine, my solemn companion ? 





* These are nice distinctions !_ Ed. 
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“¢ Not yet, my Sintram. 
many, many years, shall I come unto thee. 
But thou must not forget me until then. 

«+ I will hold thee fast before my soul, 
thou fearfully healing warner, thou terribly 
loving guide.” 

«¢ Oh, I can also look very mild.” 

And he proved it forthwith by the deed. 
His form began to melt away, ever more 
and more softly, before the growing glim- 
mer that shone out of the hour-glass ; his 
features, but now so bitterly severe, smiled 
tenderly ; out of the crown of serpents there 
grew a sparkling palm-wreath ; out of the 
horse a white vapoury moon-cloud, and 
the bell sang forth sweet lullabies invisibly 
therefrom. Sintram thought he distinguish- 
ed these words in the sound : 


*¢ World and arch-foe fly before thee ! 
Heavenly lights are hovering o’er thee ! 
Hero who hast won this prize, 

Help the old man in his sorrow! 

For my hand, this very morrow, 

Fast will close his flaming eyes.” 


The knight well knew that his father 
was hereby meant, and urged on his noble 
horse at full speed. It obeyed him now 
easily and readily, and the faithful hound 
ran again busily and with confidence by 
his side; Death had disappeared—only 
something like a ruddy morning-cloud ho- 
vered along before him, which remained 
visible even then, when the already uprisen 
sun clearly and brightly lit up the pure 
wintry sky. 


The old Sir Biorn soon departs this 
life, as the reader anticipates; and Sin- 
tram, whom an English writer would 
have consoled by a successful love- 
affair, for his unsuccessful one, mere- 
ly becomes a sort of guardian and in- 
structor to the son of Sir Folko, and 
his “ housewife,” the fair Gabrielle. 
These Germans are easily appeased 
in such things. 

The book is altogether a great cu- 
riosity, and in this respect it is well 
worthy of perusal. The translator 
conspires with the author to give it 
this character: but, it has also higher 
distinctions. It bears a northern, 
stormy, misty aspect—it is crowded 
with names and images of an icy, 
bleak, rugged, and frowning cast. It 
presents to our observation, nature in 
desolation, and human beings in sa- 
vage gloom. Demons laugh through- 
out its pages ; dead men’s bones clat- 
ter; swords clash; and tempests 
howl. The inclemency of the fiction 
seems caught from the bleakness of 
the climate. What Hazlitt finely 
says of Ossian’s Poems, might, with 


Not till after a few alterations, be applied to the 


Romance of Sintram and his Compa< 
nions. 





Ill. The Faney: a Selection from 
the Poetical Remains of the late Peter 
Corcoran, of Gray's Inn, Student at 
Law. Taylor and Hessey, Fleet- 
street. 1820. 


The late Perer Corcoran is no 
more! He died the victim of a come 
plicated disorder: it was called a 
consumption ; but we, knowing that 
it arose partly from love, and partly 
from damp feet, (hurried on, it must 
be confesed, by an attachment to 
boxing and blue ruin,) feel ourselves 
disinclined to be precipitate in giving 
a title to his last complaint. Poor 
fellow !—Yes ; Corcoran is no more: 
he burned out like a taper or a torch, 
and was bright to the last: his spirit 
was buoyant and brave ; pugilistic 
and poetical ; it was soaring and strik- 
ing through life—and after death he 
shall be long remembered. 

Mr. Corcoran may congratulate— 
or rather he might, had he been liv- 
ing, have congratulated himself—on 
having found a biographer willing and 
able to do him justice.—Who the edi- 
torial biographer is, we do not profess 
to know, for he has, with a modesty 
not very common in these days, con- 
cealed himself from an “ admiring 
public.” His merits, however, will 
probably betray him some of these 
days; till when, we must rest in con- 
tented ignorance. But, as the best 
compliment to him, let us turn, with- 
out more ado, to the book itself. 

Peter Corcoran, it seems, was a 
native of Shrewsbury, which place, 
we are told, is notorious for the pride 
of its inhabitants, (which we did not 
know,) and for the excellence of its 
cakes (which we have grateful rea- 
son for acknowledging). He was 
heir to a small competency, and was 
placed at the free-school of his native 
town.—Mrs. Corcoran, a good sort of 
woman, had her doubts about pub- 
lic schools ; but they were satisfied 
at last, and her son became a meme 
ber of one of those youthful republics. 
Here, he was permitted 


At a very early age, to mingle with the 
world in little,—to tear grammars, break 
bounds, and pilfer orchards :—to fight near- 
ly as soon as he could walk,—and to swear 
almost as soon as he could speak. He has 





often given a lively history of his labours 
and adventures, as the boy-servant of an 
elder boy ; how he used to get the tea- 
things set, clean the shoes, and dress any 
little nicety for supper ;—how he was lower- 
ed, at the risk of his slim young neck, 
from the bed-room window, to tin Mr. 
Danna’s garden for the next day’s tart ;— 
how he carried fighting cocks for his master 
in a bag to a bye field, for what he called 
«« an afternoon’s play ;”—how he escaped, 
on a fine moonlight midnight, to steal trout, 
or bathe in the chill and rapid stream of 
the Severn. These are but a slender por- 
tion of his recitals, but they will serve to 
shew the probation he endured, and will be 
some excuse for the frailties, gaieties, and 
abandonment of his after existence. 


This seems to have been similar to 
the course of study pursued by the 
famous Mr. Harry Idle, of whom 
mention has been made in the re- 
nowned “ Universal Spelling book,” 
and whom Hogarth has immortalized 
in his series of pictures on * Industry 
and Idleness.” By good luck, Mr. Cor- 
coran’s fate was somewhat different 
from that of Mr. Idle, and yet it was, 
in truth, melancholy enough.—Peter, 
in fact, ‘‘ was never idle,” as his friend 
informs us ; yet he turned poet, and 
lampooned his school-fellows when 
they affronted him; and when they 
pleased him, celebrated their young 
and heroic achievements in song. He 
left school at last, and went to Oxford, 
where “the imocent vices of his 
boyhood, for such they might com- 
paratively be termed, were exchang- 
ed for the deeper failings of advanced 
years.’ — From these, however, he 
was partly reclaimed by illness, and 
by an attack of the heart, to which 
poets, even of the most moderate 
talent, have been immemorially ex- 
posed. 


It appears that he had been visiting at 
the house of a friend near Hanover-square 
during the vacation, and it was here that 
he became attached to the virtues, the 
accomplishments, and the beauty of his 
friend's sister. Young Corcoran was just 
emerging from a severe illness, and the 
languor, generally attendant upon it, gave 
to his person and his features the softness 
and sadness which are so peculiarly touch- 
ing to the tenderness of women. His very 
mind had become refined by suffering, and 
he was anxious to appear in her eyes intel- 
ligent, subdued, just, and unvulgar, and 
to hide trom her knowledge the dissipation 
and emptiness of his school and college life. 
He now breathed a new and a cheerful exist- 
ence, Je read poetry to her, he wrote it, 
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Hername crowned innumerable sonnets, and 
her image was mingled, in many verses, with 
pastoral fictions of retirement and happi- 
ness, and with classical wishes for unam. 
bitious ease—for the days of chivalry and 
romance, or the return of the golden age. 
The young lady of course became enamour- 
ed of these attentions, and she listened with 
a pleasing willingness to Peter’s pledges of 
love, and to all those little ebullitions of 
tenderness of which young persons are in 
general innocently guilty, when they sit to- 
gether, and look into each other’s eyes. 

The father of young Corcoran now per- 
mitted him to leave college, and to enter 
himself of Gray’s Inn, though he had taken 
no degree, and was therefore subjecting 
himself to a harder town probation. Peter 
took lodgings in Vine-street, Piccadilly, to 
be near the fair object of his attachment ; 
and it may be supposed that he looked 
more into her face than into the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s ; and that he turned the curls on 
her forehead oftener than the leaves of 
Coke :—certain it is, he made little way 
in his legal studies. He might be said 
hardly to know Blackstone from the Law- 
List. 

Corcoran now wrote poetry vehemently, 
and flamed in the gorgeous pages of La 
Belle Assemblée, or pined in the sober and 
pensive columns of the Gentleman’s. The 
magazines felt the ardour or the melancholy 
of his hand, month after month; and he 
as often said that nothing could equal the 
rapture,—the pride,—with which he pe- 
rused his own productions,—reading over 
and over, with solitary glory,—.‘* Lines to 
a Lady weeping,” or ** Verses on heari 
Miss sing!” The following is a 
specimen of the effusions of his muse at 
this period ;—it is a favourable one, being 
a picce written at the desire of his lady to 
an Italian air :— 

STANZAS. 
Hark! Italy’s music 
Melts over the sea ; e] 
Falling light from some lattice;. 
Where cavaliers be : 
And sweet lady voices 
Steal over the deep, 
To hush all around us 
The billows to sleep. 
Our gondola gently 
Goes over the wave ; 
As though it were dreaming 
To sounds that enslave :— 
We listen—we listen ! 
How blessed are we, 
Who hear this dim music 
O’er Italy’s sea! 

About this time the young lady 
went into Kent. Absence and time 
were too much even for Peter’s love ; 
it waned, and a new passion: sprung 
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became the delight of Mr. Corcoran’s 
life, and he patronized, and sparred, 
and betted, and drank, like one of the 
eminent. His poetry became infect- 
ed with the slang of the Fives Court, 
and his leve-letters: grew more calm, 
and much more mysterious than for- 
merly. The lady was displeased, of 
course ; and he had his hours of fever, 
and lassitude, and self-reproach. In 
one of these he composes the follow- 
ing Sonnet. 
SONNET. 
T once had thought to have embalm’d my 
name 
With Poesy :—to have serv’d the gentle 
Muses 
With high sincerity :—but Fate refuses, 
_ And I am now become most strangely 
tame, 
And careless what becomes of Glory’s game— 
Who strives—who wins the wondrous 
) prize—who loses ! 
Not that the heavy world my spirit bruises ; 
But I have not the heart to rush at Fame. 
Magnificent and mental images 
. Have visited me oftentimes, and given 
My mind to proud delights—but. now it 
sees 
Those visions going like the lights of even : 
All intellectual grandeur dimly flees, — 
And I am quiet as the stars of heaven ! 
P. C. 


The cruelty of his fair friend, at 
last; produces serious effects on the 
unfortunate Peter Corcoran. He 
writes to her in prose, and his letters 
are returned: he assails her in verse, 
but not even rhyme can now prevail. 
There is something affecting in the 
following extract ; we do not alto- 
gether love the prudence of his god- 
dess, we confess. 


His letters of expostulation to her were 
dictated by a steadier pen and a more som- 
bre mind; but these met with’ the same 
fate. In one of his letters he says :—** You 
cannot imagine, my dearest Kate, what I 
suffer by the recollection of that idle quar- 
rel, and the still more idle verses which it 
occasioned. If you continue unforgiving, 
I have no one left to make life, cheerful. 
My own good opinion is lost. My nights 
are torture to me:—but I seem now to have 
no inducement to wish them better er quie- 
ter. I might, perhaps, escape from folly, 
if any one would rejoice at it, or * welcome 
me back to the world.’” In another letter 
he writes, as if in the provocation of sor- 
row and despair :—‘* To-morrow I go to 
Randall’s fight;—but I think, if I were 
recalled by you, I could break my promise 
to my companions, and a day of hap- 
piness and forgiveness with you. Try me, 
my dear Kate!”’ It is most probable that she 
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never attempted to reclaim him; but it is 
much to be lamented that an endeavour was 
not made by her :—for from her influence 
alone, could such a measure have been 
effected. 


The following short piece of criti< 
cism by Mr. Corcoran’s Editor, forms 
the conclusion of the Biography. 
From the “ Remains” afterwards, 
we purpose giving our readers a few 
extracts, in order to enable them to 
judge of the = of this really 
amusing little book. 


His style of writing is not good ; it is toe 
broken, irresolute, and rugged,—and is too 
anxious in its search after smart expressions 
to be continuous or elevated in its sub- 
stance. Corcoran was remarkably fond of 
puns, as his works will exemplify. He 
wrote with great rapidity, when he could 
bring himself to write at all; but he more 
often commenced than concluded works ; 
and it was a common case for him, to plan 
and open a new piece at night which was 
neglected or forgotten in the morning. 

He had few friends :—and it cannot be 
denied, in spite of his faults, that his mis- 
tress was harsh and relentless, beyond the 
run of women in general. Few ladies would 
have frowned so long, who appeared at one 
time to love so well. The woman that can 
retain her stern disregard through a long 
siege of letters and verses, is either singu- 
larly high-principled, or superlatively un- 
feeling. Peter, with all his heedlessness, 
was the only constant lover of the two, for 
he remembered her on his death-bed. The 
lady still lives, and is married. When 
she reads this imperfect memoir of Corco- 
ran, she will surely feel some contrition at 
having repulsedhim to the last, instead of 
having lured him from the fatal and fasci- 
nating errors that generated his death. 

The works selected. for publication are 
but a small portion of those left in MS. by 
Peter; if this little volume should be well re- 
ceived by the public, the editor may be in- 
duced to offer what Addison has happily 
called, ** more last words of Mr. Baxter.’” 

The first piece is called King Tims 
the First, an American Tragedy, and 
is an imitation of Tom Thumb and 
Bombastes Furioso. There are smart 
touches of humour about it, but our 
limits will not allow us to make an 
extract. The colloquy between An- 
tony Tims and Jemima, however, 
(p. 18, 19,) will be found piquant 
and interesting; and the position 
which King Tims takes— 

We do not sit,—because we have no seat, 
is lagieel, and not to be overturned. 


ere are some very amusing 
stanzas in the poem, in the Beppo 
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yneasure, entitled “ The Fields of 
Tothill,’"—but we confess, that, on 
the whole, we like the author s serious 
verses the best, and we wish sincere- 
iy, that, if Mr. Corcoran has left any 
more serious poetry, his Editor would 
ive it ta the public. 

a the Nields of Tothill, these 
stanzas occur, which we must own 
we are much pleased with: the au- 
thor wishes to be 


o_——— An Ettrick shepherd in tar lands, 
A thing with prudent Scotchmen not un- 
common, 
And live and linger there till all the sands 
Of life had pass’d: and with some gen- 
tle woman 
Feed the sweet hours with beauty—and take 
hands, 
And dance, and sing, and gambol, like a 
true man 
Who scorns to check his money, till he 
must 
Come down, as honest folks say, with the 
dust. 
A\ beautiful high forehead, where the snow 
Is never absent, as on lofty hills ; 
With hair that hath indeed a sunlike glow, 
And wanders round it like its golden 
rills !— 
T cannot bend my eyes on such a brow, 
And not forget the world and all its ills: 
I tremble ata star-like eye—and start, 
Feeling the blood-tide tlow upon the heart. 


The touch of the white hand—all white, 
but warm; 
The inconstant rose that creeps upon the 
cheek, 
And sheds its glowing leaf at the soft storm 
Of hurried feelings: and the lily meek 
Invading where the rose had set its form, 
All these a fatal language to me speak :—- 
Fatal, yet sweet—I take it to my breast, 
And feel that knowledge robs me of all 
rest. 


The following Sonnet to Randall, 
«‘ The Nonpareil,” is very good. 


SONNET 
On the Nonpareil. 


“ None but himself can be his parallel ! * 


With marble-coloured shoulders, — and 
keen eyes, 
Protected by a forehead broad and white— 
4ind hair cut close lest it impede thesight, 
And clenched hands, firm, and of punish. 
ing size,— 
St.adily held, or motion’d wary-wise, 
To hit re stop,—and kerchief too drawn 
tight 
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O’er the unyielding loins, to keep from 

flight 

The ieceeiitesil wind, that all too often 

flies, — 
The Nonpareil stands!— Fame, whose 
bright eyes run o’er 

With joy to see a Chicken of her own, 

Dips her rich pen in claret, and writes 

down 
Under the letter R, first on the score, 

‘¢ Randall,—John,—Lish Parents, age 

not known,— 
Good with both hands, and only ten stone 
four!” 

The Sonnet page 92 is very sweetly 
written, notwithstanding the Editor's 
note. 

SONNET. * 
Where lilies lie uneasily at rest 

On the sweet silver pillows of the waves, 
And every pebble, like a pearled guest, 

At bottom inthe streaming water laves ; \ 
W hen willows hang their sea-green drapery 

Loose in the wooing airs,—and swans are 

white 
About the coiling brooks, sweet imag 

Of lover's hearts, inseparable and bright ¢ 
Where grass is greenest in the loneliest 

dell, 

Fed by the patient sheddings of a spring ; 
And where the flowers are all unmatchable 

In hue and odour—thither would I wing 
My happy spirit,—but the Insolvent Court 
Keeps me a prisoner still, and mars one’s _ 

sport ! 

We take our leave of Mr. Corcorair 
with the two following extracts. The 
firstisfroma poementitled “Stanzas,” 
andshewsvery pathetically the state of 
Peter Corcoran’s mind in its hour of 
degradation: the last is a vivid, and, 
as we know, a true description of what 
occurs previously to an actual en= 
counter at Moulsey. . 


The dreadful silence of this night 
Seems breathing in my ear; 

I scarce can bear the lonely light 
That burns oppress’d and near; 

I stare at it while half reclin’d, 

And feel its thick light on my mind. 

The sweetest fate have I laid waste 
With a remorseless heart ; 

All that was beautiful and chaste, 
For me seem’d set apart: 

But I was fashion’d to defy 

Such treasure, so set richly by. 


How could I give up HER, whose eyes 
Were fill’d with quiet tears, 
For many a day,—when thoughts would. 


TIse, 
Thoughts darken’d with just fears, 





* This was a fayourite poem with Mr, i 
willneen poem with Mr, Corcoran, It only wants a mcaning to be a 
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Of all my vices!—Memory sees 
Her eyes’ divine remonstrances. 
A wild and wretched choice was mine, 

A life of low delight; 

The midnight rounds of noise and wine, 

That vex the wasted night ; 

The bitter jest, the wearied glee, 
The strife of dark society. 

After having detailed the hurry 
and difficulties of the morning of a 
day, whereon a fight is to take place, 
the author proceeds— 


*Tis L1FE to cross the laden ferry, 
With boon companions, wild and merry, 
And see the ring upon the /Zurst, 

With carts encircled—hear the burst 
At distance, of the eager crowd. — 

Oh, it is L1FE! to see a proud 
And dauntless man step, full of hopes, 
Up to the P. C. + stakes and ropes, 
Throw in his hat, and with a spring 
Get gallantly within the ring; 

Eye the wide crowd, and walk awhile, 
Taking all cheerings with a smile: 

To see him strip,—his well train’d form, 
White, glowing, muscular, and warm, 
All beautiful in conscious power, 
Relaxed and quiet, till the hour; 

His glossy and transparent frame, 

In radiant plight to strive for fame ! 

To look upon the clean shap’d limb 

In silk and flannel clothed trim ;— 
While round the waist the kerchief tied 
Makes the flesh glow in richer pride. 
°Tis more than LIFE,—to watch him hold 
His hand forth, tremulous yet bold, 
Over his second’s, and to clasp 

His rival’s in a quiet grasp ; 

To watch the noble attitude 

He takes,—the crowd in breathless mood ;— 
And then to see, with adamant start, 
The muscles set,—and the great heart 
Hurl a courageous splendid light 

Into the eye,—and then,—the FIGHT ! 


We have now done with the “ Re- 
mains.”—Our readers will, before this, 
have understood thatthe book entitled 
the Fancy, is a mere Jeu D’Esprit, 
and Peter Corcoran, like “ Horam,” 
ashade. The Editor is, in truth, the 
Author, and he is a pleasant and cer- 
tainly very clever writer: why he does 
not write seriously we cannot divine— 
not that he does not write in a lively 
style, and in a lively vein ; far from 
it: but we like the serious touches 
the best---perhaps, because serious 
poetry is more to our taste, in gene- 
ral. We can safely recommend the 
“Fancy” as an amusing and very in- 
genious performance. 


by Barry Cornwall. 75 


IV. Marcian Colonna, an Italian 
Tale, with three Dramatic Scenes, and 
other Poems. By Barry Cornwall. 
8vo. Warren, London, 1820. 


This is as it should be: Mr. Corns 
wall’s last work is his finest, which 
is one, and no mean proof, that its 
predecessors were good. 

Marcian Colonna, the principal of 

the pieces contained in this volume, 
is a composition of infinite sweetness. 
It is a story ofa 
———. Young Italian pair, 
Who lov’d so lucklessly, yet ah! so well. 
But it has other interest than that 
which arises from the passion of love 
and its casualties—though, in this 
young poet’s hands, the power in 
question, “ so fearful, and so fair,” 
would not be likely to fail of supply= 
ing the needful excitement. The 
ambition of genius, however, goes 
ever beyond the necessity ; and, in 
the tale of Marcian Colonna, the ima- 
gination is led to exercise itself on 
some of the grandest moral pheno- 
mena of nature ; to dally with awful 
surmises ; while the affections of the 
heart are stimulated to the intensest 
sympathy with tenderness glowing 
amidst sorrow, and the confidence of 
an innocent soul betrayed into agony 
by the very enthusiasm of the attach- 
ment that ought to have crowned it 
with happiness. 

Marcian Colonna is no common 
lover, whose doubts, hopes, and per- 
plexities, depend on the usual exter- 
nal accidents of a lover’s situation,— 
viz. the coldness of the lady, inequa- 
lity of fortune, the cruelty of parents, 
the restraints of duty, and such like. 
The shadows that fall over his fate 
are chiefly thrown from the darkness 
and dreary images of his own mind ; 
and the ardour of a passion, under 
the strain of which his existence 
staggers, is awfully connected with the 
disturbed visions of an intellect, which 
is at least unsettled, and the terrible 
impressions of a mortally-stricken 
imagination. We tremble over his 
mistress, as if she were his doomed 
victim, even when his eyes are 
“Jit up with love, and all his woes 
abandoned, ‘or forgot.” The heavy 

loomy clouds never, for an instant, 
Som the horizon of their fortunes, 





+ These letters stand for the Pugilistic Club, and not for Peter Corcoran, as some might 


conjecture. 
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however bright the sunshine may 

momentarily fall on the particular 

spot where they are placed. 

To those o’er whom pale Destiny with his 
sting 

Hangs, a mere glance, a word, a sound 
will bring 

The bitter future with its terrors, all 

Black and o*erwhelming. 

The poem opens with an eloquent 
apostrophe to the “ romantic land ot 
Italy,—" 

Mother of painting, and sweet sounds—— 


in which, however, we recognize a 
quality that may be set down as cha- 
racterizing this author's poetry. We 
mean that of forcibly suggesting what 
has been done by others, without ex- 
citing a suspicion of servile imitation, 


or of necessitous borrowing. Har- 


monies, with which we are familiar, 
seem always floating about us while 
we are reading Mr.Cornwall’s pieces : 
but it is very evident that this effect 
is produced, rather by the quickness 
and delicacy of his sensibility, caus- 
ing it to receive, with extreme facility, 
impressions from all the world of 
beauty and grandeur about him, 
than by a poverty of fancy, or low- 
minded disposition to plagiarism. It 
is impossible, on reading through this 
volume, to shake off the idea, that, 
if Lord Byron were not in existence 
as an author, much of the colouring, 
and turn of thought, and style of al- 
lusion, and figurative embellishment 
of these poems, would be different 
from what we find them;—but no- 
thing like copying is apparent. On the 
contrary, there is a freshness, as well 
as harmony, in the structure of the 
verse,—a sparkling vivacity, and pe- 
culiar delicacy, in the language and 
images, that bear evidence to the 
author's having drawn at once from 
his own consciousness of nature, and 
the stores of his own proper expe- 
rience of feeling. 

The convent of Laverna, placed 
amongst the Appenines, 


In solitude, — built up by saintly hands, 
And deemed a wonder in the elder times, — 


is, at the commencement of the poem, 
the abode, or rather the prison, of 
** the young Colonna.” 


— of the early world are yawning 

ere, 

And soaks are seen, craggy, and vast, and 
are 5 


And many a dizzy precipice sublime, _ 

And caverns dark as death, where the wild 
air 

Rushes from all the quarters of the sky : 

Above, in all his old regality, 

The monarch eagle sits upon his throne, 

Or floats upon the desert winds, alone. 

+ * * . * . ° * 

It is a place of woe, 

And, ‘midst its cold dim aisles, and cells of 
gloom, 

The pale Franciscan meditates his doom. 


The waywardness, infirmity, and 
ill-treatment of Colonna in his youth, 
are powerfully described. 

He wandered thro’ the night, and loved to 
hear 

The winds come wailing by the tombs, and 
see 

The thistle stagger, and the ivy sere 

Shake in the blast—she who triumphantly 

Hangs her black tresses, like a rustling 
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O'er grave and arch alike, and preys on 
all. 

He was the youngest of his house, and 

from 

His very boyhood a severer gloom 

Than such as marks the child, gathered 
and grew 

Around him, like an overshadowing veil ; 

And yet at times—(often) when some sad 
tale 

Was told, from out that seeming darkness 
flew 

Flashes of mind and passion, and his eye 

Burned with the lightning of his brain, 
and then 

He spoke more proudly; yet, by many 
men 

(Who some ancestral taint had not forgot,) 

MARCIAN was shunned from very infancy, 

And marked and chartered for the mad- 
man’s lot. 


At a moment, 
When memory slept, and that: blank idiot 





air 

More hideous than death—to which dee 
s 

Is nothing, nor remorse—came smiling 
o’er 

His features, they (his cautious parents) 
bore 

The youth unto Laverna. 

> > eG 8 * « *# 

He was missed 

By none; and when his mother fondly 
kissed 

Her eldest born, and bade him, on. that 
day, 

Devote him to the dove-eyed Julia, 

The proud Vitelli’s child, Rome’s 

She thought no longer of her* cloistered 
son. “ 


But he, in his cell, recovers. from 
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the temporary suspension of his facul- 
ties, and regains his constitutional 


state of mind, which is one rather of 


frenzied sensibility, than of alienated 

reason. 

And Nature then unlock’d, with her 
sweet smile, 

The icy barrier of his heart, and he 

Returned unto his first humanity. 

His elder brother is cut-off: and 
our information of this is rather too 
. . > 
pertly given :— he fell,” we are 

told, 
A victim in a cause he iov’d too well ; 


but the poet should either have said 
less or more. Marcian is now brought 
from his seclusion to take his rightful 
place in the family: 

And the despised, neglected Marcian now 


Wore the descended honours on his brow. 
* “t 7 oe * <3 ” * 


And he, at times would 





speak 

Of one with heavenly bloom upon her 
cheek, 

Whose vision did his convent hours be- 
guile ; 

A phantom shape, and which, in sleep, still 
came 

And fann’d the colour of his cheek to 
flame. 

Sometimes has he been known to gaze afar 

Watching the coming of the evening star; 

And as it progress’d toward the middle 


sky, 
Like the sell twilight’s lonely deity, 
Would fancy that a spirit resided there, 
A gentle spirit and young, with golden 
hair, 

And eyes as blue as the blue dome above, 
And a voice as tender as the sound of love. 

We soon discover that Julia, whom 
his mother had destined for her eldest 
son, has been the fair inspirer of those 
wild, but tender dreams of love and 
beauty, which were wont to soothe 
Marcian in his former distempered 
condition. The recollection of her 
was faint and uncertain in the enthu- 
siast’s mind; but 
Her shape and voice fell like a balm upon 
His sad and dark imagination. 

She ‘“ had been betrothed, and 
widowed,” and they 


Who knew the bitter husband she had wed 
Rejoiced to learn that he indeed was dead. 


He was supposed to have perished 
by a sudden accident at sea; and 

ulia returns to Rome, from foreign 
travel with her father, shortly after 
Marcian’s re-instatement. 
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Mutual love had been already 
planted in both their ‘hearts, and 
their meeting now gave to the pas- 
sion an acknowledged and uncon- 
troulable empire over both. The poet, 
at the commencement of the second 
part, thus finely apostrophises the 
power, Whose influence in producing” 
joy and sorrow, he is about to cele- 
brate. 


Oh power of Love so fearful and so fair— 

Life of our life on earth, yet kin to care— 

Oh! thou day-dreaming Spirit, who dost 
look 

Upon the future, as the charmed book 

Ot Fate were open’d to thine eyes alone— 

Thou who doi cull, from moments stolen 
and zone 

Into eternity, memorial things 

To deck the days to come—thy revellings 

Were glorious and beyond all others: 
Thou 

Didst banquet upon beauty once ; and now 

The ambrosial feast is ended !—Let it be. 

Enough to say ** J¢ was.”.—Oh! upon me 

From thy o’ershadowing wings etherial 

Shake odoreus airs, so may my senses all 

Be spell-bound to thy service, beautiful | 

wer, 

And on the breath of every coming hour 

Send me faint tidings of the things that 
were, 

And aid me as I try gently to tell 

The story of that young Italian pair, 

Who loved so lucklessly, yet ah! so well. 


We regret that we cannot follow 
the work closely, in this part, through 
its delightful combinations of the en- 
chantments of a Roman climate and 
Roman scenery, with the transports 
of young affectionate hearts, during 
their first indulgence of passion and 
tenderness ;—the evil genius of Mar- 
cian being incessantly, however, pre- 
sent in a corner, at least, of the pic- 
ture, throwing a sublime shade over 
the image of bliss, like that of Satan, 
when it fell on the slumbering forms 
of the first-created lovers. Colonna 
gives an interesting account of the 
season of his delirium to his beloved ; 
describing the fearful effigies which 
moved, amidst the darkness of -his 
soul, in these troubled moments, and 
also the gentler vision of a female 
form, “ fragile as a summer cloud,” 
who, “ with her gentle voice,” stilled 
the tempest of his madness. 


He ended, and with kisses sweet and soft 

She recompensed his words, and bade him 
dwell 

No more upon the past, but look aloft 
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And pray to Heaven; and yet she bade 
him tell 

Again the story of that lady young, 

Who o’er him in such dream-like beauty 
hung : 

‘You saw her, Marcian---No ?”---*¢ My 
love, my love, 

My own,” he said, ‘* "twas thou, my fo- 
rest dove, 

Who soothed me in the wilderness, and 
crept 

Into my heart, and o’er my folly wept, 

From dusky evening to the streaming morn, 

Showers of sparkling tears. Oh ! how for- 


lorn 
Was I without thee. Should I lose thee 
now---”" 


«* Away. a. ay!” she said, and on his brow 

Pressed her vermillion lips, and drew his 
hair 

Aside and kissed again his forehead fair. 

** Come, thou shalt lie upon---aye, on my 
breast, 

And I will sing thee into golden rest.” 

But “ Fate was at hand!” Wan- 

dering by the banks of the Tiber, he 

sees, or thinks he sees, the form of 

Orsini, Julia’s husband, 

———("ome peering from his watery 
home. 

* * 7 * € * ~ « 

Staring with sullen eyes upon the sands, 

As though he brooded o’er some wrong, or 


strove 
To wreck on happier hearts the slights of 
love. 


Without disclosing the ground of 
his apprehensions to Julia, he induces 
the devoted creature to fly with him, 
#t passionate maniac, far from her 
kindred and her country. 





One gentle sigh, 

Came from pale Julia, —but he trem. 
bled not, 

For she was his—the rest was all forgot. 

—That night they left the land of Italy. 


Then comes a powerful description 
of a storm:— 





The great Sea 
Hared, like a grave, its bosom silently. 

An apostrophe to the Ocean is in- 
troduced into this description, which 
is magnificently written; yet we 
think it bears evidence of having been 
inspired by what others have done on 
the same subject. Nothing like ser- 
vile imitation, however, can here, 
more than elsewhere, be charged 
against the author. 


© thou vast Ocean! Ever sounding Sea! 
Thou symbol of a drear immensity ! 
Thou thing that windest round the solid 
world 
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Like a huge animal, which, downward 


hurl’d 

From the black clouds, lies weltering and 
alone, 

Lashing and writhing till its strength be 
gone. 


Thy voice is like the thunder, and thysleep 

Is us a giant’s slumber, loud and deep. 

Thou speakest in the East and in the West 

At once, and on thy heavily laden breast 

Fleets come and go, and shapes that have 
no life 

Or motion yet are moved and meet in strife. 


The passage is considerably pro 
longed beyond this—but we must 
check ourselves in the enjoyment of 
the pleasure of quotation. 

The lovers are preserved from the 
tempest :— 


They died not. Housed within a fisher’s 

cot 

Life dawned on them, and pain was soon 
forgot. 

Time flew, and health returned and quiet- 
ness, 

And still i’ the world they found enough to 
bless. 

Colonna plied him in the fisher’s trade; 

And Julia watched his evening sail,—afraid 

If but a crested wave was on the deep. 

And if she heard the ocean billows sweep 

Loudly along the shore, she looked on high, 

And prophesied of storm and tempest nigh. 


Again the reality, or the fancy, of 
being tracked by Orsini, bursts upon 
Colonna, and drives him, dragging 
with him the patient Julia, from this 
calm retreat. 


They fled into the mountains. 

and day, 

By strange and lonely paths they sought 
their way: 

Wild as a creature in the forests born, 

That spring on Asian sands, Colonna grew, 

And with his burthen on his bosom flew, 

Supporting, watching her from night to 
morn. 

At last the chesnut groves and woods of 
pines 

Frown’d on them from the gloomy Appe- 
nines, 

And then Colonna felt his bride was safe. 

He placed her near Laverna in a cave, 

High, overgrown and haunted, yet his sport 

Had been to slumber there in former days, 

And, from its dizzy height, he had loved to 
court 

The breeze which ever o’er the mountains 


Night 


plays. 
—Clad in his fisher’s weeds, and witha brow 
Bronzed by his sea-ward life, Colonna now 
Went fearless to the convent, and would toil 
pe the we monks, and till their rocky soil, 
And gain their b ents 

and foods) shee ant ahs hee 
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Which he would carry to his cavern rude, 
And feed the dove that lay within his nest, 
And hush her every evening to her rest. 


Sad, yet sweetly touched in its 
sadness, is the conclusion of the story. 
Julia’s resignation to the hardships 
of her wandering life, is shaken by a 
feeling of remorse, engendered, as she 
imagined, by hearing from Colonna 
of her husband’s re-appearance ; but 
probably more owing to the constant 
pressure of the misery about her—a 
sense of which could, only in the guise 
of penitence, be tolerable tothe gene- 
rosity of her spirit. Marcian becomes 
tormented by a terror that she will 
one day abandon him :— 


He wept and prayed her not to leave him 
there, 
A lone man, in his madness—in despair. 
And then he told her of his wretched youth, 
And how upon her love and gentle truth 
Hislife had rested ;— yet, she did not speak, 
Save in the pallid hues that sunk her cheek, 
And in her heaving breast, and rayless eye 
Which spoke of some fixed grief that would 
not fly. 


At last she acknowledges a wish 
to return “to a distant home,” to 
«‘ make her peace ere she decay.” 





He sighed but did not speak, 
Keeping a horrid silence, there he sate, 
A maniac, full of love, and death, and fate. 


Hardened in his frenzy by jealousy, 
he administers a poisonous opiate to 
His wife,—and thus realizes the fear- 
ful impression, which ever glowed 
vividly on his mind in the seasons of 
madness, that it was in his destiny to 
commit a murder. 


Away he wandered for some lengthened 
hour, 

When the black poison shewed its fiercest 
power, 

And when he sought the cavern, there she 
lay, 

The aig the gentle,—dying fast away. 

He sate and watched her, as a nurse 

might do, 
And saw the dull film steal across the blue, 
And saw, and felt her sweet forgiving smile, 
That, as she died, parted her lips the while. 
Her hand ?— its pulse was silent—her voice 
ne, 
But patience in her smile still faintly shone, 
And in her closing eyes a tenderness, 
‘That seemed as she would fain Colonna 
bless. , 

We cannot: sufficiently admire the 
skill with which this accomplished 
young author has softened down into 
pure pathos, a scene of suffering, 
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which, from its elements—murder, ine 
constancy, and madness—might, in 
clumsier hands, have shocked the feel- 
ings more than poetry ought. But 
delicacy of touch and sweetness of 
sentiment, we hold to be the chief 
distinctions of our author’s genius. 
He infuses a soft grace into his come 
positions which is all his own, and on 
which he may rest a claim to origina= 
lity. The wings of his muse move, 
like those of a dove, above the trou- 
bled waters ; and she “ broods over 
her own sweet voice.” There is much 
strenuous writing in this fine story, 
much lofty expression, and imposing 
imagery ; but the author seems to us 
to be always most genuine where he 
is most gentle. His most aatural 
language streams into the heart like 
a balm; and the native melody of 
his numbers is necessarily allied to 
the tenderest emotions, whether of 
melancholy or of joy. 

The dramatic scene of Julian the 
Apostate, is a chaste and noble com- 
position, in which heroism and philo+ 
sophy constitute the sole interest, in- 
dependently altogether of passion. 
The story is of the Emperor’s last 
moments, and we regret that our 
limits will not permit us to do more 
than generally express our warm ap= 
probation of this fine classical sketch. 

The sketch of Amelia Wentworth 
is, perhaps, more completely to our 
taste than any thing else Mr. Corn- 
wall has written. ‘There is a delica- 
cy in the management, coupled with 
a hazard in the situation of the prin= 
cipal character, the effect of which is 
most captivating; and the difficulty 
of this nice preservation demands that 
we should give superlative praise to 
its accomplishment. Amelia, young, 
beautiful, and in love, has been wed 
ded, not to the object of her choice, 
but to an austere elderly person, who 
neither knows how to lessen the sa= 
crifice she has made, nor to respect 
it. The first dialogue discloses the 
husband’s jealousy of Charles, and 
the brutality of Bis temper, in the 
rudeness of the repulse he gives to his 
wife’s entreaties, that this young man 
may not be shipped off for India. The 
lady resents the imputations. with the 
spirit of an innocent woman, and @ 
wife: yet in the next dialogue, where 
she is alone with Charles, we see the 
danger she is in, and feel the severity 
of her fate in the shakings of ber ree 
solution. 























Ch. Dear Amelia. 

* Amel. Call me your mother, Charles. 
Ch. My Guardian 
Amel. Ah! name him not to me. Charles, 

{ have been 

Jesting awhile; but my dark husband's 

frown 

Comes like a cloud upon me. You must 





ro * 
Far, my dear Charles, from the one friend 
who loves you: 
‘To Hindostan. 
Ch. I know it. 
Amel. For myself. 
T shall think of you often, my dear Charles. 
Think of me sometimes. When your trum- 
pet sounds, 
You'll recollect the coward you knew once, 
Over the seas in England 
Ch. Spare my heart. 
Amel. 1 do not think you have a heart : 
*tis buried. 
Ch. Amelia, Oh! Amelia, will you never 
Know the poor heart that breaks and bursts 
for you ? 
Oh! do not take it ill; but now believe 
How fond, and true, and faithful 
Amel. Is this jest ? 
You act well, Sir; or—but if it be true, 
Then what am I ? 
Ch. Oh! by these burning tears; 
By all my haunted days and wakeful nights, 
Oh! by yourself I swear, dearest of all, 
I love—love you, my own Amelia! 
Once I will call you so. Do—do not scorn 
me, 
And blight my youth—I do not ask for 
love 3 
I dare not. Trample not upon my heart, 
My untouched heart—I gave it all to you, 
Without a spot of care or sorrow on it. 
My spirit became yours—I worshipped you, 
And for your sake in silence. Say but once 
You hate me not, for this—Speak, speak ! 
Amel. Alas! 


Between the first scene and the 
second a considerable period of time 
is supposed to have elapsed, and it 
opens with Amelia on her death-bed. 
After some very affecting conversa- 
tion with a female attendant, Charles 
enters. 





Ch. I am here. 
Did you not call ? 
Amel. You come in time. My thoughts 
Were full of you, dear Charles. Your mo- 
ther (now 
I take that title,) in her dying hour 
Has privilege to speak unto your youth. 
There's one thing pains me; and I would 
be calm. 
——My husband has been harsh unto me,— 


yet 
He is my husband: and you'll think of this 
If any sterner feeling move your heart ? 
k no revenge for me. You will not? 


—Nay, 
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Is it so hard to grant my last request ? 
He is my husband: he was father, too, 
Of the blue-eyed boy you were so fond of 
once. 
Do you remember how his eyelids closed 
When the first summer rose was opening ? 
*Tis now two years ago—more, more ; 
and J— 
I now am hastening to him. Pretty boy! 
He was my only child. How fair he looked 
In the white garment that encircled him— 
*Twas like a marble slumber; and when we« 
Laid him beneath the green earth in his bed, 
I thought my heart was breaking—yet I 
lived : 
But I am weary now. 
Mar. You must not talk, 
Indeed, dear lady ; nay— 
Ch. Indeed you must not. 
Amel. Well then, I will be silent: yet, 
not $0; 
For ere we journey ever should we take 
A sweet leave of our friends, and wish them 
well, 
And tell them to take heed and bear in mind 
Our blessings. So in your breast, dear 
Charles, 
Wear the remembrance of Amelia. 
She ever loved you,—ever ; so as might 
Become a mother’s tender love,—no more. 
Charles, I have lived in this too bitter world 
Now almost thirty seasons: you have been 
A child to me for one third of that time. 
I took you to my bosom, when a boy, 
Who scarce had seen eight Springs come 
forth and vanish. 
You have a warm heart, Charles, and the 
base crowd 
Will feed upon it, if—but you must make 
That heart a grave, and in it bury deep 
Its young and beautiful feelings. 
Ch. 1 will do 
All that you wish—all ; but you cannot die 
And leave me. 
Amel. You shall see how calmly Death 
Will come and press his finger, cold and 


e, 
On my now smiling lip; These eyes men 
swore 
Were eSenter than the stars that fill the 
SKY, 
And yet aa must grow dim: an hour— 
Ch. Oh! no. 
No, no: oh! saynot so. I cannot bear 
To ah you talk thus. Will you break my 
eart ? 


She soon after breathes her last. 
We do not know where to go for 
any thing more affecting than Ame- 
lia’s latter speeches. They convey 
to our minds a pure image of 
bed beauty. The author might rest 
his claim to attention as a poet on 
these alone: they are in his best man- 
ner—unaffected, tender, deep in feel- 
ing, and gentle and graceful in effect. 
e suppose this volume will be 
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very popular ; for its beauties are too 
obvious to be overlooked, or remain 
undiscovered, by the multitude of 
readers,—and are also sufficiently 
sterling to secure the applause of the 
best judges. 





V. The Glory of Regality: an His- 
forical Treatise of the Anointing and 
Crowning of the Kings and Queens of 
England. By Arthur Taylor, Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries. Payne 
and Foss, Pall-mall. 1820. 


We have neither begged nor paid 
—nor do we mean to do either—for 
a place to see the Coronation: yet we 
have read Mr. Taylor’s book with at- 
tention and pleasure, and thank him 
heartily for his historical and descrip- 
tive treatise on the august ceremony 
in question. Coleridge speaks of 
having seen, in a vision, “ the skirts 
of the departing year :” to us it seems 
as if the skirts of the ancient robes of 
sovereign majesty were moving from 
this sublunary scene—perhaps toform 
a constellation above, like Ariadne’s 
crown. Mr. Taylor’s book, on the 
glory of regality, will, if we mistake 
not, excite more interest as a monu- 
ment of the past, than even as afford- 
ing instruction for the present prepa- 
rations. ‘ The feast which follows 
the coronation,” he says, “is now 
perhaps the most perfect model of 
ancient courtly magnificence in the 
world :”—but we think there is rea- 
son for fearing, that its magnificence 
will be now placed in the awkward 
case of the mysteries of Free-mason- 
ry, which are at present regarded by 
nobody as more than child’s play and 
grimace, causing those who assist in 
them to look like big babies! When 
** high in the breathless hall the min- 
strelsate;” when its pavementhabitu- 
ally rung with the “ armed footsteps” 
of mailed champions and challengers ; 
when the lists of battle were prefer- 
red, before grand or petty jury, for 
the decision of guilt or innocence, life 
or death ; when the rights of succes- 
sion were denied by one party, and 
fought for by another—then the ap- 
pearance of “ THE KING'S CHAM- 
PION” inthe chamber of the feast, 
on the day of the coronation, to chal- 
lenge any bold questioner of his So- 
vereign’s claims, had so obvious a 
counterpart in reality, that it could 
not but strike on the imaginations of 
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those present, as an imposing symbol 
of the courage, prowess, zeal, and 
fidelity of the adherents to the new 
prince. But what can be thought of 
this ceremony now, when the suit of 
armour is most probably borrowed 
from an exhibition in Pall-mall, and 
the champion is, who knows, a private 
of the Horse Guards, who may re 
ceive as much as half a guinea for 
supporting the fatigue of the coat of 
mail! The form may often, indeed, 
be suffered to outlive considerably 
the substantial reason in which it ori- 
ginated ; but it can never be suitably 
prolonged to a period when the state 
of manners throws ridicule upon it.. 
Louis XIV. found it, for this rea- 
son, necessary to quash the name 
of Maid of Honour at his court: the 
joke became too palpable : Mistresses 
of Honour were substituted—and this 
title was appropriate enough. But 
really a breast-plated champion of 
Carlton-house, who would be un- 
horsed and uncased in the twinkling 
of an eye, if it were not for the pro- 
tection of a man in broad cloth, with 
a constable’s staff, is far more ridicu- 
lous, because far less agreeable, than 
the female fictions of Versailles. The 
latter, we almost think, might have 
been suffered to pass:—* nice dis- 
tinctions do the bounds divide” be- 
tween those who were annulled, and 
those who were created in this m- 
stance ;—the change was little more 
than ‘handy dandy ;’—and since 
there are lords by courtesy, why not 
have maids of honour by the same 
privilege? The man in armour, how- 
ever, mounted on a great horse, and 
throwing down his glove, though he 
is sure, beforehand, that neither Mr. 
Tierney, nor Sir James Mackintosh, 
nor Mr. Brougham,—members of the 
opposition as they are,—will offer to 
take it up,—is little better than mere 
foolery ; and unluckily, at present, 
the people are not in a joking hu- 
mour. ‘They are not likely to lend 
their imaginations to the show :— 
the circumstances of the country, and 
the public tastes, are all calculated to 
render them very literal in their in- 
terpretations ; and it is to be appre- 
hended that the pageant of George 
the fourth, and his courtiers, looking 
on with grave faces, while sundry 
noblemen, squires, and worshipful 
mayors, bring up the dinner and 
the wine, and pocket the silver spoons 
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and cups, together with the table 
napkins and towels, is not, | of all 
spectacles, the best adapted to inspire 
reverence in the year 1820. The con- 
sequences of the disputes between 
the King and Queen, have manifested 
the difference that exists between the 

resent times and those of Henry 

‘I11: and since this has been so 
signally proved in one thing, surely 
the hint ought to be taken in regard 
to another. The office of First Ma- 
gistrate is essentially a solemn one ; 
it has strong and enduring claims on 
respect ;—it seems to be for the inte- 
rest of the people that it should be 
appareled in the state and pomp of 
monarchy,—but all that tends to 
suggest the contrast between its pre- 
tensions and the facts of the case ; all 
that tends to force upon observation 
that much of what we address in lan- 
guage of humility, is but mere mas- 
querade and make-believe, should be 
now carefully avoided, because it is 
dangerous, in the highest degree, in 
the present state of the public know- 
ledge and the public temper. In the 
days when the Gauls elevated a dis- 
tinguished chief on their shields, and 
thus inaugurated him their king, the 
ceremony of coronation, by striking 
on the senses, would impress more 
powerfully on the feelings of this war- 
like nation, the efficacy and suitable- 
ness of the installation. There is a 
fine vignette of this mode of electionin 
Mr. Taylor's book:—the scene seems 
glorious, though the faces are very 
srim. The “ glory and the dream,” 
however have left us ; and the chair- 
ing of members of parliament, in 
some of our country towns, is the 
only substitute we have for the ele- 
vation on the shield. It would ap- 
pear that the original ceremony in- 
cluded a shaking motion, for a Roman 
historian says “ impositus scuto et suse 
tinentium humeris Vinratvs ;” and it 
is very probable that the solemnity 
of tossing an unpopular member in a 
blanket may be a vestige of this. 

‘It is not difficult to trace the birth 
and progress of that splendid poetical 
fiction, which has, for so many ages, 
existed in the practice of mankind, 
and increased the interest of their 
history. Between the highest intel- 
lects of an age, and the mass of its 
common minds, there is a difference 
quite as great as exists between the 
condition of the most absolute prince 
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and the meanest of his subjects. In 
times when society has assumed a 
settled form, the eminently gifted in- 
dividuals of each period, such as 
Bacon, Newton, &c. find all the posts 
which could give them an immediate 
command over their inferior contem< 
poraries, occupied by individuals who 
rest their claims to them on altoge- 
ther a different foundation: the 
former, in consequence, following the 
law of iheir natures, which is to 
seek their natural eleyation in some 
way or other, turn their attention 
to science, philosophy, literature, or 
art :—and in them they became “ the~ 
gods of the earth.”—But in those 
earlier days, when “ scattered bare 
barians enjoyed few of the privi- 
leges of man, and none of the rela 
tions of citizen,” the task of consti- 
tuting the frame of society itself, out 
of its rudest elements, was the first 
and most inviting enterprise to which 
the ambition of genius would be di- 
rected. He who succeeded in this, 
would naturally become the leader of 
his nation, and the influence of his 
superior intellect would necessarily 
be coupled with the power to. com- 
mand general obedience. Such, no 
doubt, were Saturn, Bacchus, Her= 
cules, and Theseus ; and in their ex< 
ploits. originated hero-worship, from- 
which came hero-descent, from which 
came divine-right, from which is come’ 
at last legitimacy. : 


Fine by degrees, and beautifully less f 


Whether in “the lowest deep” there 
is “ still a lower” to be found, we 
profess not to know. ICEL 

We are happy to find a charac- 
teristic distinction between the peo= 
ple of the north and the south, indi- 
cated in the signification of the titles’ 
which they have respectively chosen 
to distinguish the most eminent indix 
vidual of the state. The word:em~ 


COMMANDER—a military term, 
strative of coarse naked «po 


peror (from the Latin ae 
were 


The princes of the western empire’. 
took the title of basileus;: which, in: 
its etymology, means: ?ReP OF THE! | 
PARI eo a without. 

em ‘must fall to nothing,» 
as it esol odiatactie sword | king: 
(“formerly cuning, | cyning,|icyag >! 
MEANS A CUNNING, WISE, OR ‘POTENT * 
Danish, » 
Teutonic, Franco~Theotisc,: and Gd= » 


Governor.’ The ‘Ci 
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thic words, all express the same sig- 
nification—thus connecting superior 
knowledge with superior power, and 
declaring that these nations chose 
rather a guide than a commander. 

Mr. Taylor completely establishes, 
in the teeth of Blackstone, and other 
mere vampers-up of common-places, 
that the principle of election entered 
essentially into the ceremony of coro- 
nation. His authorities are nume- 
rous and convincing on this point, 
but we dare not enter on quotation— 
for it would lead us, on such subjects, 
to an interminable length. Those who 
want to be convinced must refer to 
the book itself. We may just men- 
tion, that “im the will of king l- 
fred is a clause, which shows that he 
did not consider his crown as con- 
ferred either by inheritance from his 
royal forefathers, or by the pope’s 
consecration, but that he held it as a 
gift which, to quote his own words 
* Deus et principes cum seniorihus po- 
puli misericorditer ac benigne dede- 
runt.’”"——The speech of the arch- 
bishop, at the nomination of king 
John, includes the following passage: 
“It is well known to you all, that no 
man hath right of succession to this 
crown, np that by unanimous 
consent of the kingdom, with invo- 
cation of the Holy Ghost, he be elect- 
ed for his own deserts ;’—yet, in 
plump opposition to this, and other 
plain testimonies, Blackstone says, 
“I believe there is no instance wherein 
the crown of England has ever been 
asserted to be elective, except by the 
regicides at the infamous and unpa- 
ralleled trial of king Charles 1.” Such 
2 statement, as Mr. Taylor remarks, 
will not increase our reverence for 
the learned judge’s authority on this 
subject. | boii 

The earliest ceremonies of election 
and coronation are described by Mr. 
Taylor in: his ‘first’ sections. The 
Goths, as we ‘have stated, elevated 
the new king on their shields, and he 
was “ carried about om the shoulders 
of his men; while the multitude sa- 
luted him with shouts and) loud ape 
plause.” The Scandinavian nations 
placed ‘their: prince on: an: elevated 
stone, and many of these still remain 
as‘monuments of'the' practice. » Mar- 
tin, \ in his: deseription of the Isles; 
says; ‘“othere, was a big stone, of 
seven foot , in which there was: 
a deep impression, ! made :to receive | 
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the feet of Mac-Donald, for he was 

crowned king of the Isles standing 
on this stone.” But there is a monu- 
ment of royalty, still employed in our 
coronations, which, in a degenerated 
way, continues this custom, and af- 
fords a curious instance of the wide 

diffusion of a most ancient practice. 
We allude to “ the Fatal Stone” of 
Tara, which forms the seat of the 

chair on which our kings sit to re- 

ceive the Crown. Legends inform 

us, that this is the identical stone on 

which the patriarch Jacob laid his’ 
head in the plain of Luz; but, as. 
Mr. Taylor remarks, its probable his- 

tory is so remarkable, and is carried 

back to a period so remote, that the 

aid of fiction was scarcely wanting to 

procure it reverence. Mr. Toland 

styles this “ the antientest respected 

monument in the world ; for though 

some others may be more antient as 

to duration, yet, thus superstitiously 

regarded, they are not.” It no doubt 

came first from Ireland, where it was, 

most probably, one of the stones. 

which the Druids were used to con< 

secrate for particular sacred or poli- 

tical purposes. Its place was the hill 

of Tara; and upon it, for many ages, 

the kings of Ireland received their 

authority. The Irish names for it 

were, the Fatal Stone, and the Stone 

of Fortune: “ these it probably ob< 

tained from a power, it was said to 
possess, of showing the legitimacy of 

royal descent, which it acknowledged 

by an oracular sound when a prince 

of the true line was placed on it= 

under a pretender it was. silent.” 

The possession of it was deemed ne= 

cessary to the preservation of regal 

power. This solemn monument was: 
removed to Scotland by Fergus, it is: 
said; and. the third: chapter of the 

ninth book of Wyntownis Cronykil is. 
devoted to its history:—while a pro- 

phecy is there stated, that wherever this 

stone shall be found, there: will Scots 

men also be found reigning over the 

land. The prediction is fulfilled, ob- 

serves Mr. Taylor, in that branch of 
the: family of James I. which now 

fills the British throne; and the ex- 

istence of the prophecy is said. to: 
have reconciled many of the Seottish 

nation to the union with E 

The Fatal Stone remained at iy? 


‘where all the Scottish. kings were 


crowned upon it, until the year 1296,), 
when Edward I. brought it to Eng~ | 
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land, and left it as an offering of 
victory, at the shrine of the ¢ ontes- 
sor, where it is still preserved. rhe 
sum of 1/. 19s. 7d. is recorded, in the 
wardrobe account of the year 1300, 
to have been laid out by the con~ 
queror in properly fixing into a chair 
of state this celebrated trophy! Mr. 
Taylor informs us 

The coronation chair is of oak, of an ar- 
chitectural design, and ornamented on the 
back and sides with rows of pointed arches, 
the form of which confirms the reported 
age of this venerable relique. 

Some remains are yet to be seen of the 
painting and gilding with which it was 
once adorned. It is in height about six 
feet seven inches, in depth 24 inches, and 
the width of the seat withinside is 28 inches. 
At nine inches from the ground is a frame 
to support the stone, upon the surface of 
which is the seat. The block appears to be 
of a reddish sand-stone, and at each end a 
short iron chain is fastened in it ; but these 
are nearly concealed by the wood-work. 
The lover of antient art must regret that so 
beautiful a fabric should be exposed to ex- 
ternal injury as well as decay, and must 
wish, if possible, that the chair of king Ed- 
Ward might rather be restored in its origi- 
nal style of decoration, than concealed (as 
the custom hath been at the time of coro- 
nations) by a covering even of the richest 
material. 

The Coronation Ceremonies, ac- 
cording to Mr. Taylor’s learned and 
very interesting description, may be 
divided into two classes—civil, and 
religious. The gift of the sceptre, the 
rod, the ball,—indicates the civil office: 
the unction is deemed to confer con- 
secration. The formule that belong 
fo the first class are generally con- 
ceived in the spirit of liberty: those 
of the second are the reverse. The 
crown, too, as well as the anointing, 
seems to be foreign to the office of 
King, in its old original northern 
sense. Mr. Taylor conceives that 
the ceremonies both of unction and of 
Coronation come to us from Judea, 
and were adopted “ when it was 
deemed a sufficient reason for adopt- 
ing the most foreign practices, that 
they were recorded in the Bible, and 
commented upon by the fathers.” 
The etymology of the word crown, 
seems to be chorus—“the dancers and 
singers, and solemnizing sacrificers, 
says Selden, who wore crowns in sa- 
crifices and dances to Idols.” This or- 
nament is to be considered as of East- 
€m origin: the western diadem was 
a different thing quite,—being only a 
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fillet of silk or linen. The latter 
merely indicated civil or military dis- 
tinction ; but the crown is supposed 
to have been originally an imitation 
of the rays of glory which are still 
used as symbols of divinity.—The 
sceptre, as a sign of sovereign power, 
is of much more ancient usage than 
the crown. In Homer, says Selden, 
we have Kings with sceptres, but 
none with crowns; “ and the old 
Egyptians, in their hieroglyphick ex- 
pressions, understood Osiris by the 
shape of a sceptre with an eye on it.” 

In England the regalia, properly 
so called, are 

The Crown, the Sceptre ; 

The Virge, or rod ot power ; 

The Orb, or mound of sovereignty ; 

The Sword of mercy, Curtana ; 

The two Swords of justice ; 

The Ring of alliance with the king- 
dom ; 

The Armille, or Bracelets; the 
Spurs of chivalry, with sundry sacred, 
and royal vestments. 

The crown now used, in the cere- 
mony of Coronation, was made for 
that of Charles II; the ancient rega- 
lia having been seized and destroy- 
ed by the republican party, after the 
death of Charles I. The crown of 
the Confessor had previously been 
employed for the above purpose ; and 
in the inventory of the regalia, made 
by command of the republican Par- 
liament, we find mention of King 
Alfred’s crown, which is valued at 
248/. 10s. being estimated after the 
rate of 3/. peroz. It is described as 
‘fof gould wyerworke, sett with slight 
stones, and two little bells.” The “‘im- 
perial crown of massy gold” was then 
valued at 11104. Besides the Coro- 
nation crown, the Kings of England 
have a crown of state, which is worn. 
by them at the feast of the Corona- 
tion, and on occasions of public. cere- 
mony. Itisof thesame shape asthe 
other, and differs fromit only in being 
more profusely covered with pearls, 
diamonds, and other jewels... The 
Sceptre Royal, which is: borne, in, the 
King’s right hand, is.made of gold; 
two feet nine inches and a quarter.in 
length ; it is enriched with emeralds, 
rubies, and small diamonds. The 
Virge, or rod with the dove, is like-. 
wise of gold ; three feet seven _— 
inlength. At the top is a globe, : 
mounted -by a cross;—on whiich ‘is. 
placed a dove with expanded wings.: 
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It is put in the Sovereign’s left hand 
during the investiture, and is borne be- 


‘fore him in the concluding procession. 


The orb, or mound, is a ball of gold, 
six inches in diameter, encompassed 
by a fillet of pearls and precious 


-stones. A large amethyst forms the 


base, or pedestal of a cross pattée, 


‘richly adorned with gems, and with 


three large pearls hanging at its ex- 
tremities. It is said to have been an 
ensign of the early Roman Emperors, 


-whose title of imperatores orbis ter- 


rarum, might have suggested its 


‘form. ‘“ After their conversion to 


the Christian faith, they placed upon 
it the peculiar badge of their religion, 
the cross.” The origin of the name 


‘of the sword of mercy, called Curtana, 


says Mr. Taylor, has never I believe 
been explained by those who have 
written on the present subject ;— 

Nor would it easily be discovered by the 
most careful searcher of our national re- 
cords. It is among the records of fiction 
that we must look for this unknown title :— 
for though the antiquary be to seek in its 
history, the stadent of Romance will in- 
stantly be transported from the confines of 
our jewel house to the scenes of antient 
chivalry, and the original Curtana will be 
present to his mind, wielded by its redoubted 
owner the Dane Uggicro, or by the still 
more famed Orlando, 


The above is not, we are informed, 
the only instance of a royal sword 
borrowing the name of one famous in 
remance. “ The Sword of Tristan is 
found (abi lapsus 7) among the regalia 
of King John.” Curtana is flat, and 
without a point :—asecond sword,— 
called “ the Sword of Justice to the 
Spirituality,’—has an obtuse point: 
—a third, “‘ the Sword of Justice to 
the Temporality,” is sharp at the 
point. These are curious and highly 
significative distinctions. 

The bracelets,. spurs, and vest- 
ments, are all amply described, with 
their several uses, and forms: of appli- 
cation, by Mr. ‘Taylor ; but our space, 
like the British monarchy, is limited : 
80 we now dismiss 7 
The and ‘the ball, 





The sword, the mace, Crown i 

The enter-tissued ‘robe of gold and: pearl, 

and hasten to give some account of 

the ceremony of the coronation itself. 
We find every where the Ppneipel 

functions in the solemnity of inaugu- 
ting a King, confided tothe church ; 
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and in almost all countries they are 
attached, as of right, to the possessors 
of a particular episcopal see. The 
distinction of consecrating the Sove- 
reigns of England, is attached to the 
metropolitan, or patriarchal chair of 
Canterbury, the Archbishops of which 
have exercised it from the earliest 
ages of the monarchy. The ceremony, 
in the very early periods of the mo- 
narchy, was performed in various 
towns, as it might happen ;—but, in 
the reign of Edward the Confessor, 
it was formally transferred to the 
new monastery of Westminster, built 
by that pious prince, and here the 
ceremony has, from that time, been 
always performed, except upon some 
few extraordinary occasions. The 
whole peerage of England are to be 
considered as assistants in a corona- 
tion: but the hereditary great officers 
of state particularly so; concerning 
the rank and importance of whom, 
Mr. Taylor remarks “ that, in the 
earlier time, when the popular part 
of government had a less controll g 
view of the actions of the prince, the 


stewards, constables, and marshalls _ 


of the realm were the guardians of 
its laws and liberties.” ‘Those whose 
duty is still connected with the cere- 
mony of coronation, in England, are, 
“the Lord High Steward, the Lord 
Great Chamberlain, the Lord High 
Constable, the Earl Marshall; to 
which may be added the hereditary 
Grand Almoner, the Chief Butler, the 
Sewer, the Grand Carver, the Cup- 
bearer, the Grand Panneter, the Chief 
Larderer, and the Napier. Some of 
these are now in abeyance, by extinc- 
tion of families, and change of tenure; 
but their duties are still performed 
by persons of rank appointed for the 
occasions which require them. 

The Lord High Steward of Eng- 
land was once considered to have had 
almost the charge of the kingdom, in 
the interval between the decease of 
one King and the coronation of ano= 
ther. For this reason, he walks to 
thechurch before the Sovereign, bear- 


. ing the crown'‘of Saint Edward, as 


its temporary guardian. He also 

resides in the Court of Claims, which 
is appointed to judge of the petitions of 
those who, by the tenures of their re 
spective estates, are bound to perform 
services of different kinds at the cor 
ronations of the Kings and Queens of 
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England. These services are to be 
considered as the rent or fine due for 
the enjoyment of the lands to which 
they are attached ;—and, therefore, 
though the tenants may be said to 
claim the service, they must be un- 
derstood as really claiming the con- 
tinuance of the estates, by appearing 
to fulfil the conditions on which they 
are granted. The hereditary office 
of High Steward, long vested in the 
Earls of Leicester, was abolished by 
Henry of Bolingbroke, and only one 
for particular occasions 1s now ap- 
ointed. 

The Lord Great Chamberlain is 
bound “ to carry the King his shirt 
and clothes the morning of the coro- 
nation ;” and for this he claims “ for- 
ty yards of crimson velvet for a robe ; 
also the king’s bed and bedding, and 
the furniture of his chamber, where 
he slept the night before the corona- 
tion, with his wearing apparel, and 
night gown: also to serve the king 


with water before and after dimer, . 


and to have the basons and towels, 
and cup of assay.” This is clearance, 
with a vengeance! The robe, we are 
told, is still given in kind: the other 
perquisites are compounded for in 
money, with the exception of the cup, 
which is not allowed by the Court of 
Claims. 

The Lord High Constable assists 
at the delivery of the regalia by the 
Chapter of Westminster, and con- 
ducts the champion to the perform. 
ance of his challenge during the feast. 

The Earl Marshal is bound to ap- 

yease and prevent tumults, and to 
se the doors ; for which he receives 
as his fees “ the chines of all swans 
and cranes served up, the king’s table 
cloth, and the horse and palfrey on 
which the King and Queen rode to the 
coronation.” 

The Hereditary Grand Almoner at- 
tends to distribute the alms collected 
in a silver dish: he claims as his fees, 
the said dish, and a tun of good wine ; 
—but the former only is allowed, says 
Mr. Taylor: the almoner must go 
without his wine. 

The Chief Butler performs the du- 
ties of his office, and claims the best 
gold cup and cover, with the vessels 
and wine remaining under the bar, &c. 

The Dapifer, or Sewer, is the offi- 
cer who arranges the dishes at the feast. 
His was esteemed a very honotirable 
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office. We are not told what fees he 


claims. 
The Grand Panneter was “ to 


beare the salt and the kerving knives 
from the pantre to the kinge’s dining 
table.” His fees were “the salt- 
sellers, knives and spoons, laid before 
the King at the coronation feast.” -: 

The Chief Larderer has for fees 
« the remainder of the beef, mutton, 
venison, kids, lard, and other flesh ; 
as also the fish, salt, &c., remaining 
in the larder after the coronation 
feast.” 

In reading these statements of duty 
and reward, one cannot help admiring 
the sagacity of our ancestors, shewn in 
making provision for a speedy removal 
of all the preparations, &c. for the co« 
ronation, so soon as the work should 
be done. 

Among the “ Claims of Particular 
Services,” we find the following enu« 
merated by Mr. Taylor. 

The Lordof the Manor of Scrivelsby 
“is particularly distinguished by his 
right to perform the noble and splen- 
did service of KING’s CHAMPION ; the 
most perfect,’ perhaps, and most 
striking relique of feudalism that has 
come down to us from the ages of 
chivalry !"—« He is attended by the 
Lord High Constable and the Earl 
Marshal, and, by the mouth of a He« 
rald, is to proclaim a challenge to any 
who shall deny that the King is laws 
ful sovereign: which being done, the 
king drinks to him from a gold cup, 
which, with its cover, he receives as 
his fee, and also the horse, saddle, 
suit of armour, and furniture, thereto 
belonging.” The office of Champion 
was originally held by the ancient fa 
mily of Marmion, whose name and 
titles have become so well known in 
consequence of their celebration by a 
living popular poet. The present 
Lord of the Manor of Scrivelsby is a 
clergyman, and he prays to challenge 
by deputy. 

The Lord Grey de Ruthyn claims 
to carry the king’s golden spurs. 

The Lord of t Manor of Worksop 
claims the service of finding a glove 
for the King’s right hand ! 

The Lord Mayor and Commonalty 
of London claim “ to serve in the of 
Jice of Butler, to assist the Chief But« 
ler, and that they should sit ut t. 

NEXT THE curBoarD! also* that the 


Lord Mayor should serve’ the King 


table 
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with wine out of a golden cup, and 
have the cup for his fee.” 

The Mayor of Oxford also claims 
to help the butler. 

The Lord of the Isle of Man is 
bound to bring to the King two fal- 
cons on the day of his coronation. 

_ The Lord of the Manor of Heydon 
claims to hold the towel to the King, 
washing before dinner. 

The Manor of Liston in Essex, is 
held by the service of making wafers 
for the King and Queen, and bring- 
ing them up to their table. 

_ The Lord of the Manor of Adding- 
ton holds by the service of finding a 
man to make a mess called gerout in 
the King’s kitchen, and bringing it to 
table in his own person. Over the 
ingredients of this delicacy, the name 
of which issoremarkably perpetuated, 
much mystery hangs, we are sorry to 
say. In the time of Henry III. Wil- 
liam de Aguilon “ held the Manor 
by the service of making a dish called 
giranit, or gyroun; and if fat were 
put in it, then was it called malpger- 
noun. There seems some reason to 
believe, that ‘‘ almonds, milk, the 
brawn of capons, sugar, spices, chicken 
porters and chopped,” formed, or at 

east assisted, the composition of this 
«« dainty dish to set before a King.” 
As- we always wish to be particular 
in proportion to the importance of a 
subject, we may add, that “ Mr. 
Blount, and some other writers, call 
the pottage dillegrout, which is, how- 
ever, merely from uniting the old 
French del to the original word.” The 
present Archbishop of Canterbury is 
the possessor of the Manor of Ad- 
alington ; and on him, therefore, it de- 
volves to furnish the mess of the 
doubtful name, and more doubtful 
nature. 

To the actual Ceremonial of the Co- 
ronation, we cannot now pay that_at- 
tention which it deserves, for we have 
already gone beyond our limits. We 
need not inquire, says Mr. Taylor, 


Whether the king now sleeps at the 
lace of Westininster on the nat the Bas 
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unction, and an under dress of crimson satin. 
He is afterwards habited in the parliament 
robes of crimson yelvet, with the cap of es- 
tate. ‘The queen also is appareled in her 
robes of purple velvet and cap of estate. 


The Law Officers assemble in the 
Court of Requests, with the Corpora- 
tion of London, &c. The Peers and 
Peeresses are called over in the House 
of Lords, and the Painted Chamber, 
and marshaled according to their res 
pective classes. They are then con- 
ducted to the Great Hall. 


For the reception of the king the royal 
seat or ‘“* King’s Bench,” at the upper end 
of thehall, is splendidly fitted up, and ano- 
ther seat of state with a lower canopy is 
prepared for the queen: before these is a 
table covered with a rich carpet. When 
his majesty enters, he ascends the steps at- 
tended by the great officers of state and the 
two archbishops, with Garter and the usher 
of the black rod, and places himself in this 
chair. At the same time the queen, at- 
tended by her chamberlain and ladies, comes 
from the court of Wards, and repairs to the 
seat appointed for her, standing before it 
till the king is seated. 


Afterwards the procession to the 
Abbey takes place ; where the church 
ceremony of presentation to the peo- 
ple, investiture with the regalia, ad 
ministering the oaths, and anointing, 
is solemnly performed. 

The procession then returns, and 
“the Royal Feast in Westminster< 
hall” takes place. The company are 
arranged, according to prescribed or- 
der, with reference to their ranks. 
Dinner being ready, his Majesty, with 
his crown on his head, and the scep- 
tre and orb in his hands, preceded by 
the Lord Great Chamberlain, and the 
swords being borne before him, comes 
out of the court of Wards, and seats 
himself in his chair of state at the 
table. The Queen does the same, 
—when there is a Queen present, 
The first * course of hot meat” is then 
served up in the following manner.— 
The Lords of the Sewers proceed to the 
dresser of the kitchen, and the Sere 
geant of the silver scullery calls for a 
dish of meat, wipes the bottom of the 
dish, and also the cover; then covers 
it,—after which, it and the others are 
carried to the King’s table in procese 
sion. First come Clerks in velvet 

owns ; then the Master of the House< 

old ; then Sergeants at Arms with 
their maces; then the three great 
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Officers of State* on horseback: ! then 
again Sergeants at Arms ; then nu- 
merous et cetera; then 

The Dishes of Hot Meat ! 
and THEN 

Tux GRUEL CALLED DitieGrovt !! 
Finally, Clerks of the Kitchen in 
black satin gowns, with velvet caps! 

Here, however, we must absolutely 
stop. Enough is as good as a feast,— 
even ifit be a coronation one. The ap- 

arance of the Champion, the King’s 
drinking to him—the second course, 
the charger of wafers, the royal hands’- 
washing, we must leave to the ima- 
gination of our readers. Mr. Taylor 
has detailed their particulars as cu- 
rious historical monuments, and in 
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his book they may be found, where 
we should think them likely to give 
more satisfaction than in Westmin- 
ster-hallatthe approaching solemnity. 
The presence of a Queen seems taken 
for granted in all the antient autho« 
rities for the ceremonial ; and, indeed, 
we think it will almost have a ridi- 
culous effect to see a single gentle- 
man, of goodly age and size, going 
through such a long succession of 
mere formalities, to which the pre« 
sence of a woman would, at least, 
give acertain gaiety of air, and which 
seem altogether to need the assist- 
ance of one of the softer sex, as an 
excuse for their frippery and parade. 








THE DRAMA. 
No. VII. 


Tue Drama is a subject of which 
we could give a very entertaining ac- 
count once a month, if there were no 
plays acted all the year. But, as 
some artists have said of Nature, 
‘« the Theatres put us out.” The on- 
ly article we have written on this 
matter that has given us entire sa- 
tisfaction—(we answer, be it ob- 
served, for nobody but ourselves)—is 
the one we wrote in the winter, when, 
in consequence of two great public 
calamities, the theatres were closed 
for some weeks together. We seized 
that lucky opportunity, to take a peep 
into the raree-show of our own fan- 
cies,—the moods of our own minds, 
—and a very pretty little kaleido- 
scope it made.—Our readers, we are 
sure, remember the description. Our 
head is stuffed full of recollections on 
the subject of the Drama, some of 
older, some of later date, but all 
treasured up with more or less fond- 
hess ; we, in short, love it, and what we 
love, we can talk of for ever. We love 
it as well as Mr. Weathercock loves 
maccaroni; as Mr. Croker loves the 
Quarterly Review, and the Quar- 
terly Review the Edinburgh; as 
Kings love Queens ; and Scotchmen 
love their country. But, as happens 
in some of these instances, we love it 
best at a distance. We like to be a 
hundred miles off from the Acted 
Drama in London, and to get a friend 


(who may be depended on) to give 
an account of it for us; which we 
read, at our leisure, under the shade 
of a clump of lime-trees. What is 
the use indeed of coming to town, 
merely to discover that Mr. Elliston 
is ** fat, fair, and forty,” and becomes 
silk hose worse than fleecy hosiery? 


Odious in satin ! *T'would a saint provoke f 


We had rather stay where we are, 
and think how young, how gent 
how sprightly, Lewis was at seventy ! 
Garrick too was fat and pursy ; but 
who ever pre tie it through that 
airy soul of his, that life of mind, that 
bore him up “ like little wanton boys 
that swim on bladders?” Or why 
should we take coach to prevent our 
friend and coadjutor, of the whimsi- 
cal name,—that Bucolical Juvenile, 
the Sir Piercie Shafton of the London 
Magazine,—from carrying off his 
Mysie Happer, the bewitching Miss 
Brunton, from our critical advances, 
and forestalling our praises of the 
grey twinkling eyes, the large white 
teeth, and querulous cat voice 
of this accomplished little rustic? We 
shall leave him in full ion of 
his prize ;—she shall be his Protec« 
tion, and he shall be her Audacity: 
but we cannot consent to give up to 
his agreeable importunity our 

and interest in the Miss Dennets—the 





* The Earl Marshal, the Lord High Steward, the-High Constable. 
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fair, the “ inexpressive three.” We 
will not erase their names from our 
pages, but twine them in cypher, as 
they are “ written in our heart's ta- 
bles,”—though they do not dance at 
the Opera! We have not this gentle- 
man’s exquisitely happy knack in the 
geography of criticism: nor do we 
carry a map of London in our pockets 
to make out an exact scale of merit 
and virti ; nor judge of black eyes, 
a white cheek, and so forth, by the 
bills of mortality. We do not hate 
pathos because it is found in the Bo- 
rough; our taste (such as it is) can 
cross the water, by any of the four 
bridges, in search of spirit and na- 
ture ; we can make up our minds to 
beauty even at Whitechapel! Our 
friend and correspondent, Janus, 
grieves and wonders at this. He asks 
us why we do not express his senti- 
ments, instead of our own? and we 
answer, “ It is because we are not 
you.” He runs away from vulgar 
places and people, as from the plague; 
swoons at the mention of the Royal 
Cobourg; mimics his barber’s pro- 
nunciation of Ashley's ; and is afraid 
to trust himself at Sadler’s Wells, 
lest his clothes should be covered 
with gingerbread, and spoiled with 
the smell of gin and tobacco. Now we, 
in our turn, laugh at all this. We are 
never afraid of being confounded with 
the vulgar; nor is our time taken up 
in thinking of what is ungenteel, and 
persuading ourselves that we are 
mightily superior to it. The gentle- 
men in the gallery, in Fielding’s time, 
thought every thing low; and our 
friend, Mr. Weathercock, presents his 
compliments to us, and tells us we 
are wrong in condescending to any 
thing beneath “ Milanie’s foot of fire. 

We have no notion of condescendin 

in any thing we write about: we seek 
for truth and beauty wherever we 
can find them, and think that with 
these we are safe from contamination. 
« Entire affection scorneth nicer 
hands.” Our comparative negligence, 
in this respect, probably arises from 
the difference that exists between our 
dress and that of our correspondent. 
A good judge has said, “a man’s 
mind is parcel of his fortunes,”—and 
a man’s taste is part of his dress. If 
we wore “diamond rings on our fin- 
gers, antique cameos in our breast- 
pins, cambric pocket-handkerchiefs 
eae fost Attargul, and pale le- 

OL. il. 
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mon-coloured kid gloves,” our per= 
ceptions might be strangely altered. 
We might then thnk Mr. Young 
“the perfect gentleman both on and 
off the stage,” and consider Mr. Jones’s 
“€ cut-steel watch chain quite refresh- 
ing.” <As it is, we differ from him 
on most of the above points. Yet, for 
any thing we see to the contrary, we 
might safely have staid in the coun- 
try another month, and deputed the 
modern Euphuist, as our tire-man of 
the theatre, to adjust Mr. Kemble’s 
boots, to tie on Mr. Abbott’s sash to 
his liking, to dry Miss Stepheys’s 
bonnet, and dye Miss Tree’s stock- 
ings any colour but blue:—but we 
heard from good authority that there 
was a new tragedy worth seeing, and 
also that it was written by an old 
friend of ours. That there was no 
resisting. So “ we came, saw, and 
were satisfied.”—Virginius is a good 
play:—we repeat it. It is areal tra- 
gedy ; a sound historical painting. 
Mr. Knowles has taken the facts as 
he found them, and expressed the 
feelings that would naturally arise 
out of the occasion. Strange to say, 
in this age of poetical egotism, the 
author, in writing his play, has been 
thinking of Virginius and his daugh- 
ter, more than of himself! This is the 
true imagination, to put yourself in 
the place of others, and to feel and 
speak for them. Our unpretending 
poet travels along the high road of 
nature and the human heart; and 
does not turn aside to pluck pastorak 
flowers in primrose lanes, or hunt 
gilded butterflies over enamelled 
meads, breathless and exhausted ;— 
nor does he, with, vain ambition, 
“ strike his lofty head against the 
stars.” So far indeed, he may thank 
the Gods for not having made him 
poetical. Some cold, formal, affect- 
ed, and interested critics have not 
known what to make of this. It was 
not what ¢hey would have done. One 
finds fault with the style as poor, be- 
cause it is not inflated. Another can 
see nothing in it, because it is not in- 
terlarded with modern metaphysical 
theories, unknown to the ancients. 
A third declares that it is all borrow- 
ed from Shakspeare, because it is true 
to nature. A fourth pronounces It a 
superior kind of melodrame, because 
it pleases the public. The two last 
things to which the dull and envious 
ever think of attributing the success 
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of any work (and yet the only ones 
to which genuine success is attribu- 
table), are Genius and Nature. The 
one thev hate, and of the other they 
are ignorant. The same critics who 
despise and slur the Virginius of Co- 
vent-garden, praise the Virginius and 
the David Rizzio of Drury-lane, be- 
cause (as it should appear) there is 
nothing in them to rouse their dor- 
mant spleen, stung equally by merit 
or success, and to mortify their own 
ridiculous, inordinate, and hopeless 
vanity. Their praise is of a piece 
with their censure ; and equally from 
what they applaud and what they 
condemn, you perceive the principle 
of their perverse judgments. They 
are soothed with flatness and failure, 
and doat over them with parental 
fondness ; but what is above their 
strength, and demands their admira- 
tion, they shrink from with loathing, 
and an oppressive sense of their own 
imbecility : and what they dare not 
openly condemn, they would willing- 
ly secrete from the public ear! We 
have described this class of critics 
more than once, but they breed still: 
all that we can do is to sweep them 
from our path as often as we meet 
with them, and to remove their dirt 
and cobwebs as fast as they proceed 
from the same noisome source. Be- 
sides the merits of Virginius as a li- 
terary composition, it is admirably 
adapted to the stage. It presents a 
succession of pictures. We might 
suppose cach scene almost to be copied 
from a beautiful bas-relief, or to have 
formed a groupe on some antique 
vase. “ Tis the taste of the ancients, 
tis classical lore.” But it is a speak- 
ing and a living picture we are call- 
ed upon to witness. These figures 
so strikingly, so simply, so harmoni- 
ously combined, start into life and ac- 
tion, and breathe forth words, the 
soul of passion—inflamed with anger, 
or melting with tenderness. Several 
assages of great beauty were cited 
im a former article on this subject ; 
but we might mention in addition, 
the fine imaginative apostrophe of 
\ irginius to his daughter, when the 
story of her birth is questioned : 
I never saw you look so like your mother 
In all my life— 
the exquisite lines ending, 
The lie 
Is most unfruitful then, that takes the 


flower— 
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The very flow’r our bed connubial grew 





To prove its barrenness. 
or the sudden and impatient answer 
of Virginius to Numitorius, who asks 
if the slave will swear Virginia is her 
child 
To be sure she will! Is she not his slave ? 





or again, the dignified reply to his 
brother, who reminds him it is time 
to hasten to the Forum, 


Let the Forum wait for us! 


This is the true language of nature 
and passion ; and all that we can wish 
for, or require, in dramatic writing. 
If such language is not poetical, it is 
the fault of poets, who do not write 
as the heart dictates! We have seen 
plays that produced much more tu- 
multuous applause; none scarcely 
that excited more sincere sympathy. 
There were no clap-traps, no senti- 
ments that were the understood sig- 
nals for making a violent uproar ; but 
we heard every one near us express 
heartfelt and unqualified approbation ; 
and tears more precious supplied the 
place of loud huzzas. Each spectator 
appeared to appeal to, and judge from 
the feelings of his own breast, not from 
vulgar clamour; and we trust the 
success will be more lasting and se- 
cure, as its foundations are laid in the 
deep and proud humility of nature. 
Mr. Knowles owes every thing, that 
an author can owe, to the actors; and 
they owed every thing to their atten- 
tion to truth and to real feeling. Mr. 
Macready’s Virginius is his best and 
most faultless performance,—at once 
the least laboured and the most effec- 
tual. His fine, manly voice sends 
forth soothing, impassioned tones, that 
seem to linger round, or burst with 
terrific grandeur from the home of his 
heart. Mr. Kemble’s Icilius was he- 
roic, spirited, fervid, the Roman war- 
rior and lover ; and Miss Foote was 
** the freeborn Roman maid,” with a 
little bit, a delightful little bit, of the 
English school-girl in her acting. We 
incline to the ideal of our own coun- 
try-women after all, when they are 
so young; so innocent, so handsome. 
We are both pleased and sorry to hear 
a report which threatens us with the 
loss of so great a favourite ; and one 
chief source of our regret will be, that 
she will no longer play Virginia. The 
scenery allotted to this tragedy en- 
cumbered the stage, and the simpli- 
city of the play. Temples and pic 
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tured monuments adorned the scene, 
which were not in existence till five 
hundred years after the date of the 
story ; and the ruins of the Capitol, of 
Constantine’s arch, and the temple 
of Jupiter Stator, frowned at once on 
the death of Virginia, and the decline 
and fall of the Roman empire. As to 
the dresses, we leave them to our de- 
puty of the wardrobe: but, we believe, 
they were got right at last, with some 
trouble. In the printed play, we ob- 
serve a number of passages marked 
with inverted commas, which are 
omitted in the representation. This 
is the case almost uniformly where- 
ever the words “* Tyranny,” or “ Li- 
berty,” occur. Is this done by au- 
thority, or is it prudence in the au- 
thor, “ lest the courtiers offended should 
be?” Is the name of Liberty to be 
struck out of the English language, 
and are we not to hate tyrants even in 
an old Roman play? “ Let the galled 
jade wince: our withers are un- 
wrung.” We turn to a pleasanter 
topic, and are glad to find an old and 
early friend unaltered in sentiment as 
he is unspoiled by success: —the same 
boy-poet, after a lapse of years, as 
when we first knew him; unconscious 
of the wreath he has woven round his 
brow, laughing and talking of his 
play just as if it had been written by 
any body else, and as simple-hearted, 
downright, and honest as the un- 
blemished work he has produced !* 
We saw Mr. Kean at his benefit 
at the risk of our limbs, and are sorry 
for the accident that happened to him 
self in the course of the evening. We 
have longed ever since we saw Mr. 
Kean—that is, any time these six 
years—to see him jump through a 
trap-door—hearing he could do it. 
** Why are these things hid? Is this 
a time to conceal virtues?” said we 
to ourselves. What was our dis- 
appointment, then, when on the point 
of this consummation of our wishes— 
just in the moment of the projection 
of our hopes—when dancing with 
Miss Valancy too, he broke the ten- 
don Achilles, and down fell all our 
promised pleasure, our castles in the 
air ! Good reader, it was not the 
jump through the trap-door that we 
wished literally to see ; but the leap 
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from Othello to Harlequin. What a 
jump! What an interval, what a 
gulph to pass! What an elasticity 
of soul and body too—what a diver- 
sity of capacity in the same diminu- 
tive person! To be Othello, a man 
should be all passion, abstraction, 
imagination: to be Harlequin, he 
should have his wits in his heels, and 
in his fingers’ ends! To be both, 
is impossible, or miraculous. Each 
doubles the wonder of the other; and 
in judging of the aggregate amount 
of merit, we must proceed, not by 
the rules of addition, but multiply 
Harlequin’s lightness into Othelio’s 
gravity, and the result will give us 
the sum total of Mr. Kean’s abilities. 
What a spring, what an expansive 
force of mind, what an untamed vi- 
gour, to rise to such a height from 
such a lowness; to tower like a Pho- 
nix from its ashes; to ascend like a 
pyramid of fire! Why, what a com- 
plex piece of machinery is here ; what 
an involution of faculties, circle with- 
in circle, that enables the same in- 
dividual to make a summersault, and 
that swells the veins of his forehead 
with true artificial passion, and that 
turns him to a marble statue with 
thought! It is not being educated 
in the fourth form of St. Paul’s school, 
or cast in the antique mould of the 
high Roman fashion, that can do this; 
but it is genius alone that can raise a 
man thus above his first origin, and 
make him thus various from him- 
self! It is bestriding the microcosm 
of man like a Colossus ; and, by uni- 
ting the extremes of the chain of be- 
ing, seemingly implies all the in- 
termediate links. We do not think 
much of Mr. Kean’s singing: we 
could, with a little practice and tui- 
tion, sing nearly as well ourselves : as 
for his dancing, itis but so so, and any 
body can dance: his fencing is good, 
nervous, firm, fibrous, like that of a 
pocket Hercules :—but for his jump- 
ing through a hole in the wall,— 
clean through, head over heels, like a 
shot out of a culverin—“ by Heavens, 
it would have been great!” , This 
we fully expected at his hands, and 
“in this expectation we were baulk- 
ed.” Just as our critical anticipations 
were on tip-toe, Mr. Kean suddenly 





* Generosity and simplicity are not the characteristic virtues of poets. 


It has been 


disputed whether ‘+ an honest man is the noblest work of God.” But we think an honest 
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strained his ancle, as it were to spite 
us ‘—we went out in dudgeon, and 
were near missing his Imitations, 
which would not have signified much 
if we had. They were tolerable, in- 
different, pretty good, but not the 
thing. Mr. Matthews’s or Mr. Yates’s 
are better. They were softened down, 
and fastidious. Kemble was not very 
like. Incledon and Braham were the 
best, and Munden was very middling. 
The after-piece of the Admirable 
Crichton, in which he was to do all 
this, was neither historical nor dra- 
matic. ‘The character, which might 
have given excellent apportunities for 
the display of a variety of extraordi- 
nary accomplishments in the real 
progress of the story, was ill-con- 
ceived and ill-managed. He was made 
either a pedagogue or an antic. In 
himselr, he was dull and grave, in- 
stead of being high-spirited, volatile, 
and self-sufficient ; and to show off 
his abilities, he was put into mas- 
querade. We did not like it at all; 
though, trom the prologue, we had 
expected more point and daring.— 
Mr. Wean’s Jaffier was fine, and in 
parts admirable. This indeed, is 
only to say that he played it. But it 
was not one of his finest parts, nor in- 
deed one in which we expected him to 
shine pre-eminently : but on that we 
had not depended, for we never know 
betorehand, what he will do best or 
worst. Ile is one ot those wander- 
ing fires, whose orbit is not calculable 
by any known rules of criticism. Mr. 
Elliston’s Pierre, was, we are happy 
to say, a spirited and effectual per- 
formance. We imust not forget to 
add that Mrs. M‘Gibbon’s Belvi- 
dera was excellent, declaimed with 
impassioned propriety, and acted with 
dignity and grace. 

‘** And what of this new Opera of 
David Rizzio, that the New Times 
makes such a rout about? ”—No- 
thing. ‘ Nothing can come of no- 
thing.” We truly and strictly could 
not make a word of sense of it. We 
wonder whose it can be. It is prais- 
ed too in the Chronicle; but that is no 
matter. The story promised much ; 
the music, the old Scotch tunes, more. 
They were both completely transmo- 
graphied,— they melted into thin 
air. The author set aside the one, 
and the composers (of whom there 
are no less than five) the other. This 
required some ingenuity. The plot 
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turns altogether upon this, that 
tizzio (Braham) is supposed and 
made to be in love with Lady Mary 
Livingstone (Miss Carew), and by 
warbling out her Christian name in 
ballads inthe open air, is imagined, by 
Darnley and the rest, tobe inlove with 
Mary, Queen of Scots (Mrs. West), 
from which strange misinterpretation 
all the mischief and confusion ensue. 
We fancy there is no foundation for 
this in tradition or old records. The 
author has indeed reversed the me- 
thod of the writer of the Scotch 
Novels, for, instead of building as 
much as possible on facts and history, 
he has built as little as possible on 
them—and has produced just the con- 
trary effect of the Great UNkNowy, 
that is, has spun a tissue of incidents 
and sentiments out of his own head, 
worth nothing, unmeaning, feeble, 
languid, disjointed, and for the most 
part, incomprehensible. Most of the 
scenes in the two first acts, consisted 
of the Exits and Entrances of single 
persons, who only appeared to deliver 
an introductory speech, and sing a 
song, and then vanished before any 
one else could come on to entrap them 
into a dialogue—a delicate evasion of 
the wily dramatist! Mr. Barnard re- 
peated these Operatic soliloquies so 
often, as to be almost hissed off the 
stage, and Miss Povey (his sweet- 
heart) by coming to his relief half a 
minute after he was gone, did not 
much mend the matter, either by the 
charms of her voice or person. ‘This 
young lady is pretty, and sings agree- 
ably encugh, but we do not see what 
she can have to do with romantic 
sentiments or situations. Some of 
those in which she was placed, would 
require the utmost delicacy of the 
most accomplished heroine to carry 
them off without an obtrusive sense 
of impropriety. For instance, after 
warbling a ditty to the desert air of 
Holyrood House, she retires into a 
summer-house, hard by, to keep an 
assignation with the persuasive Mr. 
Barnard, and is presently surprised 
and carried off, instead of the silver- 
voiced Carew, by a band of ruffians, 
who—on her making many exclama- 
tions, and repeating “ Oh! dear 
me!” and saying she only came to 
meet a young man—reply very laconi- 
cally, “ Aye, you came to meet one 
young man, and now you have met 
with four—that’s better!” In the 
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last scene, the catastrophe is brought 
about by Rizzio’s being discovered 
by the conspirators at a magnificent 
entertainment in the apartment of the 
Queen, which confirms their former 
suspicions and infuriates theirrevenge; 
and he is hurried from her frantic 
embraces, which display all the ten- 
derness of a mistress, rather than the 
attachment of a sovereign, to be des- 
patched in the adjoining chamber. 
His assassins find their error too late, 
when, from the passionate declaration 
of Lady Mary Livingstone that she is 
his wife, they are convinced of his 
and the Queen’s imocence. The 
lesson to be drawn from this fiction, 
seems to be, that ladies (whether 
Princesses or not) who defy opinion, 
must take the consequences of their 
infatuated self-indulgence, or involve 
others in ruin: for the presumption 
is, that no woman in her senses will 
risk her character, unless she has: 
further object in view, namely, to 
gratify her passions. This was not, 
however, the inference drawn by the 
generality of the audience ; for seve- 
ral passages, construed in allusion to 
passing events, were loudly and tri- 
umphantly cheered. They, indeed, 
saved the piece from final and abso- 
lute damnation, for it drooped from 
the beginning, and to the end, and 
had no other interest than what arose 
from the occasional parallelism of 
political situations. Mr. Braham (as 
David Rizzio) disappointed us much. 
He sung the airs he had probably 
himself selected, without any affec- 
tation indeed—* softly sweet in Ly- 
dian measures”—but ‘without any 
effect whatever upon our ears; he 
fell into simplicity and insipidity, 
plump together, ten thousand fathoms 
down. The other singers acquitted 
themselves very we!l, but there was 
nothing to excite an interest in itself, 
or to answer to the previous expecta- 
tions arising from the title of the 
piece. We had hoped to have been 
treated to some old Scotch airs, at 
least: but the joint-composers seem- 
ed to have a strong aversion to any 
thing connected with the sound of a 
bagpipe. This we suppose is a symp- 
tom of the progress of a more refined 
taste among us. The causes of our 
want of sympathy with it have been 
explained above. The piece has been 
repeated once or twice since. 
Giovanni in London has been hap- 
pily transferred to this theatre (Drury 
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Lane) from the Olympic. It was a 
favourite with the town there; it has 
become a favourite with the town 
here. There is something in bur- 
lesque that pleases. We like to see 
the great degraded to a level with the 
little. The humour is extravagant 
and coarse, but it is certainly droll ; 
and we never check our inclinations 
to laugh, when we have an op portu- 
nity givenus. We have not laughed 
so heartily a long time, as at seeing 
the meddlesome lawyer tossed in a 
blanket in the King’s Bench ; and we 
should imagine there is a natural and 
inevitable connection between the 
performance of that gentle but salu- 
rary mode of discipline, and the titil- 
Jation of the lungs of the spectators. 
Madame Vestris played, sung, and 
looked the incorrigible Don John very 
prettily and spiritedly ; but, we con- 
fess, we had rather sce her petticeat- 
ed than in a Spanish doublet and hose, 
hat and feather. Yet she gave a life 
to the scene, and Pluto relented as 
she sung. There is a pulpy softness 
and ripeness in hey lips, a reseate hue, 
like the leaves of the damask rose, a 
luscious honeyed sound in her voice, 
adepth and fulness too, as if it were 
clogged with its own sweets, a lan- 
guid archness, an Italian lustre in her 
“ye, an enchanting smile, a mouth— 
shall we go on? No. But she is 
more bewitching even than Miss 
Brunton. Yet we like to see her best 
in petticocts. It cannot be denied 
that Mrs. Gould (late Miss Burrell) 
of the Olympic, who played it first, was 
the girl to play Giovanni in London. 
She had a hooked nose, large staring 
eyes, a manlike voice, a tall person, 
a strut that became a rake. 

She forgot to be a woman: changed fear, 

and niceness, 

(The handmaids of all women, or more truly 
Woman its pretty-self) into a waggish cou- 


Ready in gibes, quick answered, saucy, and 
As quarrellous as the weasel.— 

All this Madame Vestris attempts ; 
but in spite of her efforts to the con- 
trary, she shrinks back into feminine 
softness and delicacy, and her heart 
evidently fails her, and flutters, “ like 
a new ta’en sparrow,” in the midst 
of all her pretended swaggering and 
determination to brazen the matter 
out. On the night we saw this after- 
piece, Mr. Knight played Leporello, 
instead of Mr. Harley: so that we 
can praise ne‘ther. L. 
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REPORT OF MUSIC. 
Ne. VI. 


We have not lately seen the foun- 
dation of an Opera so well laid as m 


the plot, incidents, and dialogue oi 


fancredi. The exquisite, yet noble, 
simplicity of Metastasio has, but too 
commonty, been cited as the excuse 
for the meagre insipidity we generally 
find prevailing in the Italian words 
for music: that singleness of idea, so 
strongly insisted upon by some, as es- 
sential to the concentration of musi- 
cal effect, has been maintained with 


such constaney, that a vocabulary of 


a dozen pages, (six tragic and six 
comic) might almost serve for the 
translation of the entire bulk of the 
| raseology of the King’s Theatre. 
Tancredi is an exception,—a credit- 


? 
; 
i 
i 


a ifnot a splendid exception ; and 
we must observe, in justice to the 
imirable devotion to system, mani- 


ested by the present management, 


! 

that this innovation was the introduc. 

tion of Madame Bellochi. It is un- 

derstood to be a part of this lady’s en- 

cagement, that she should not be 
alled upon to sustain a male charac- 


Iler assumption, therefore, of 


4 
t 
the part of Tancredi, was a voluntary 
te to the patrons of her benefit ; 


? 
1 
‘ 


aud so gratitying has the Opera prov- 
ec to the public, that it has been re- 
peated, at the express solicitation of 
tac principal frequenters of the house. 


story of the piece abounds in 
tiose bursts of passionate and various 
fooling, which are most favourable to 
tie display of a composer’s powers. 
Rossini has the reputation of trans- 
fusing a sort of animal spirit into his 
music, which, like the oxvgen of the 
atmospher ; 
lite and tlame. He has also the cha- 
racter of embroidering his composi- 
tions with an unusual share of orna- 
ments. ‘Thus it is, that loose and ge- 
neral criticism, from a partial ac- 
quaintance with his productions, and 
principally with his comic Operas, is 
satisfied to describe the works of the 
man, Whose name now chiefly occu- 
pies the regard of the musical world. 
toe cities of Italy and Germany, be 
i. ooserved, are not, like ourselves, 
coutentwish theold till heaven pleases 
to send the new :—they address their 
efforts to rear a successive race of 
composers, whom they encourage ; 


‘, acts as the supporter of 


and the public exercise of art is with 
them, a constant theme of discussion, 
and object of exertion: composers 
travel from city to city, they are 
sought according to the report oi their 
merit, and Managers engage a com- 
poser to write expressly for them- 
selves. Those of the King’s Theatre 
of England, on the contrary, wait pa- 
tiently i a salvo to the honour of 
Signor Liverati) till the continental 
cities have approved, and perhaps 
nearly forgotten, the compositions 
which we of the second table receive 
with the humility that becomes us. 
This economical slowness on the 
part of our managers, coupled with 
their own and the public indifference, 
has so long kept us ignorant of the 
best of Rossini’s works. But for these, 
Tancredi would scarcely have stood 
unnoticed and unknown in the win- 
dows of the importers of music: but 


Snarl no more critic, critic snarl no more: 


thanks to Madame Bellochi, Tan- 
credi has been produced and applaud- 
ed, and is likely to rival even Il Don 
Giovanni himself, with the English 
fair. In this Opera, the composer 
has availed himself, with great skill, 
of almost every variety of admissible 
style; and has, with infinite inge- 
nuity, feeling, and propriety, proved 
to a demonstration, that even florid 
passages can be impressed into the 
service of legitimate, and even oppos- 
ing sentiments. Force and _ fire, 
beauty and pathos arise in rapid suc- 
cession. So entirely and thoroughly, 
indeed, is the spirit kept up, that we 
cannot recollect any part of the per- 
formance that languishes. Of course 
there are lights and shades, parts 
exalted, and parts kept down ; but 
never, we think, without an intimate 
knowledge and apprehension of their 
due proportion and effect. 

The principals — Tancredi and 
Amenaide—have universal import- 
ance. Their recitatives and airs 
abound in the various excellencies of 
the art, in passion of every sort, from 
linpetuous, sudden, and forceful de- 
clamation,—from dignity, agitation, 
and disdain, to tenderness and melt- 
ing sorrow. Melody flows unceasing- 
ly, and, as we have said above, one 
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of the most singular inventions, or ra- 
ther new applications of Rossini’s ge- 
nius, is the conversion of passages, 
hitherto considered merely ornamen- 
tal, into phrases expressive, and deli- 
cately expressive, of sentiment and 
situation. Werefer the musical rea- 
der to the second act for ample illus- 
trations. In this adaptation Rossini 
has extended the practice of Signor 
Raer, who himself extended the prac- 
tice of Paesiello. 

The chorusses are not striking 
from their complication, but from 
their light, agreeable expression. 
The finale of the first act is an excep- 
tion ; itis remarkably fine, full, and 
commanding. They are enlivened, 
throughout, by the accompaniments, 
over which Rossini has great control. 
He employs them in the most mas- 
terly way, filling up with strong 
touches every vacancy. They are 
not less skilfully managed in the 
songs, which are most judiciously 
thinned or enriched, according to sen- 
timent, melody, and the ever fluc- 
tuating demand of passion and of 
pathos. His knowledge and applica- 
tion of the distinguishing beauties of 
the several instruments is not less vi- 
sible; but he holds, the player to his 
task, and expects him to trample 
upon impossibilities. Tancredi is 
not, however, without prominent 
marks of the manner of Rossini. We 
liave those gay interspersions of me- 
lody, and more particularly the repe- 
titions he is so fond of ; which, how- 
ever, have their use in working upon 
the feelings. We have seldom been 
so convinced that reiteration does 
possess such an influence, as from the 
score before us. As a whole, then, we 
look upon Tancredi in the light of the 
performance of a man of undoubted 
genius and science, and we think it 
will advance his reputation far above 
that point where his lighter compo- 
sitions had before placed it in this 
country. 

The Benefit Concerts have exhibit- 
ed nothing particularly novel. Mr. 
Greatorex’s, Miss Sharp’s, Mr. Bartle- 
man’s, Messrs. Cramer’s, and Miss 
Goodall’s, took place in May, and 
were well attended. Mr. Bartleman’s 
was so crowded indeed, that not 
a ticket could be procured towards 
the close of the day. Such atribute 
of respect cannot fail to be grateful 
to a spirit of uncommon ardour, ren- 
dered more sensible through the bo- 
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dily trials it has so long sustained. 
We cordially congratulate this justly 
esteemed singer on his undiminished 
possession of public regard. The se- 
lections at the two latter were of 
that superior kind, which manifests 
the solid learning and sound taste of 
the conductors. We suspect, how- 
ever, that the continual repetition of 
the same songs begins to be weari< 
some to the constant attendants of the 
concert at Hanover-square. It is 
curious that Mrs. Salmon should on 
both occasions be announced for 
Rossini’s Di piacer. Vaughan sung 
an Italian Canzonetta of Handel ex- 
quisitely, and was as exquisitely ac< 
companied by Lindley. At the Benefit 
Concert of Mr. Begrez, Mr. Kalk< 
brenner played in so surprising 2 
manner as almost to have borne down 
competition. 

June has been distinguished by the 
concerts of Mr. Vaughan, Mr. Spohr, 
and Mr. Bellamy. That of the singer 
first named was literally an overflow, 
and the earnestness with which the 
fashionable world pressed forward on 
this occasion, is not less a proof of 
good taste in the art, than ‘of the 
just estimation which attends private 
worth and character in prolessors of 
eminence. 

On the 138th, 14th, and 15th of 
June a grand musical festival was 
held at Oxford in honour of the king’s 
accession. The band was complete, 
and the selections of the highest or- 
der. Dr. Crotch’s fine oratorio of 
Palestine was performed entire. We 
cannot refrain from expressing our 
surprise, that a work'which unques- 
tionably entitles the doctor to take 
rank before all the composers of his 
time and nation, should be so seldom 
heard in the metropolis, and hardly 
at all any where else. The publica- 
tion of the full score, which is an- 
nounced to take place by subscrip- 
tion from the Royal Harmonic Insti- 
tution, will probably give it that 
publicity which its great merits so 
well deserve. It blends more sound 
learning with the graces of modern 
writing, than any production with 
which we are acquainted, and though 
it ranges below the sublimity of 
Handel, and the elegance of Haydn, 
yet, while second to these great mas- 
ters alone, it combines no inconsi- 
derable portion of the properties of 
both. . 

The music of the new play, Henri 
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Quatre, contains some very lively and 
pleasing specimens of Mr. Bishop s 
taste and ingenuity. There Is a ge- 
neral novelty of manner about them, 
which, perhaps, we may trace to ihe 
effect produced on the composer s 
wind by the circumstance of wrilug 
for two such singers as Miss Stephens 
and Miss M. Tree. Mr. Bishop ap- 
pears inclined to do his best, and his 
utmost, for both; and to couform to 
their natural and acquired character- 
istics, as well as to dramatic propriety, 
in asserting his music. Miss Ste- 
phens’s rich quality and volume of 
voice, are contrasted with the lighter 
playfulness of Miss Tree’s executive 
facilitv. ‘To the songs of the one he 
has allotted, therefore, a chastened 
mud more dignified, and sterling ex- 
pression ; to the other, playful, glit- 
tering, and changeful, he lends an 


‘ ° ‘ , 
sis variable as tite shade 


By the light quivering aspen made. 


The songs of Miss Stephens dwell 
upon tone, till the re iu nsive chords 
iu the heart begin to sound. Miss 
Tree thrills through florid notation, 
like the soaring lark, which has just 

mw, by its song of extacy, while 
poisiiuc herself in 
{ the regard of the 
writer,—tilled him with some of her 
own delights, and turnished him with 
a sin ilitucle. 


Pity s Tear is an air of short com. 
! 


pass, cdepe uling upon the qualities 
of expression, tone, articulate pro- 
nunciation, and sensibility. Simpli- 
city of construction, beth in melody 
aml accompaniment, allowing great 
latitude to the singer, is its distine- 
tion. It is a thing of which a good 
deal may, we imagine, be made : not 
as a plain canvas to fill with orna- 
meuts, but as a recular design, where 
the figures are all laid in, and require 
ouly vivid colouring. 

ThicR yof Ho ¢ can cheer the Heart, 
Is a song of pretension, with an ace 
compauiment for the clarionet, upon 
which most of its orchestral eclat must 
depend. It is something bare of me- 
lody, which is made secondary to 
declainatory effect. The passages, 
though common, are yet not of a yul« 
gar cast; and they are considerably 
varied by change of accentuation 

which confers something approaching 
to singularity upon parts of the song. 
It hardly rises to the title of a brae 
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yura, but inclines to that denomina- 
tion, and is, as a stage song, on the 
whole, effective. 

Teli me, my heart, a sweet modern 
ballad, enlivened beyond the general, 
by contrasted expression, by change- 
ful passages of feeling and delicacy, 
tenderness, and gaiety,—by a florid 
accompaniment, and by affording 
scope tor sensibility, and some execu- 
tion. It neither languishes in insipi- 
dity, nor exhausts by volatility. 

Fears ne'er assail me: the most ori- 
ginal song in the piece ; requiring agi- 
lity, lightness, and brilliancy, but, if 
sung with all these, capable of fasci- 
nating a monarch, provided he be of 
a temperament to listen to notes, 
«© Wild as the wood lark.” The com- 


‘position is of a gladsome airy spirit, 


that rises, as the lark seemed to spring 
juto air, to pour forth its own irre- 
pressible extacies. 

A duet, My pretty page look out 
afar, concludes the series from Henri 
Quatre. This is cut, we apprehend, 
to fit the capacity of the “ little tiny 
hoy,” who sung it very prettily with 
Miss Stephens. It is, therefore sim- 
ple in the extreme. 

We have this month a ballad from 
the pen of Mr. Moore, in his sweetest 
manner. EZow happy once, has all the 
tenderness of his muse; though its 
art is merely new dressing hackneyed 
ideas. The commencement of the 
air reminds us (indeec they are the 
very notes) of a fashionable waltz ; 
but this semblance soon disappears. 
There is a great portion of melody in 
this piece, though it is of a straggling, 
and up and down sort. But, like 
most others from the same hand, the 
ballad must tell, for any body may 
play it, and it will sing itself. 

Lanza’s Tell me, ye little melan- 
choly tears. Expressive, and not in- 
elegant music, to words which, we 
suppose, from internal evidence, are 
“* by a person of quality.” 

I shall never forget him ; sung by 
Madame Vestris, in Shakspeare ver- 
sus Harlequin. Miss Dolly Snip speaks 
seusibly and feelingly, and were the 
critie to address the composer he 
might be well satisfied to use the 
young lady’s own words— 


I cannot be rude to a handsome young man, 
And I'm sure I shall never forget him. 


Bochsa’s Donald, with variations, is 
amongst the most felicitous produc- 
tions of the richly furnished mind 
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of this most sensitive and elegant 
composer. We know not where there 
is such a composition as this. The 
curious treatment of the subject par- 
ticularly attracts us; for, though ne- 
ver absolutely lost, it is yet conceal- 
ed by such beautiful and exquisite 
yassages, that it is seen at intervals, 
like the rose amidst myrtles and aro- 
matics, when the delicate net-work 
of their floating branches is moved by 
the passing zephyrs. Seldom, indeed, 
is such'a tissue of taste, fancy, and 
fine expression woven as the third va- 
riation of this admirable composition. 

Philomel, hy G. Kiallmark—a nice 
little composition, full of fancy and 
sweetness, and in good taste—pure, 
natural, chaste, and poetical. 

Rousseau’s dream with variations, by 
the same author, is infused with so 
little of the same qualities, or, is ra- 
ther so entirely destitute of them, that 
it is matter of surprise, how they 
should have both proceeded from the 
same mind. 

A fuvourite Irish Melody, with Va- 
riations: hy the same Author. The 
subject is the beautiful ballad The 
Last Rose of Summer, and its treat- 
ment is spirited and agreeable. 
Though not quite exempt from the 
samenesses of the old school, there is 
yet so much life and melody that we 
can pardon the casual lapse into hack- 
nied construction, since it is so light, 
and redeemed by so much vivacity. 

The Maid of the Mill, with Vari- 
ations. We have heard that an inge- 
nious mechanic is about to construct 
an engine to melodize a bass, to har- 
monize an air, to produce variations 
upon a theme. The author of this 
lesson is an organist, and has a domi- 
cile “ a local habitation and a name,” 
and therefore we presume that this is 
not one of the specimens from the ma- 
chine, which, till we turned to the 
title (the last part of a souata we 
look at) we thought to he the case. 

Three Romances, hy G. Bourget. In 
the genuine French manner, both 
poetry and music ; but they are some- 
thing above the million of such things. 

The Maid of Derby, for the harp. 
Mr. Dussek has chosen a threadbare 
and a vulgar subject, and his treat- 
ment of it is not such as to redeem its 
original poverty. He has simply made 
it a pretty lesson, and this, perhaps, 
18 no mean praise, considering how 
rugged and ungrateful to modern ears 


the theme is become, by so long a 
course of dinning and degradation. 

Mr. Kalkbremner has received the 
very high honour of having a sonata 
dedicated to him by the veteran Cle- 
menti “ as a mark of esteem for his 
eminent talents.” This great com- 
‘ot has rested, of late, from his 
ong and successful labours, but the 
sonata before us proves his vigour 
unimpaired, his sensibility even more 
exalted, and his judgment now bear- 
ing the fullest fruits of maturity. It 
is like nothing else that we know. Mr. 
Clementi always writes with the 
comprehensive grasp of an artist who 
sees the whole of his design before 
him. He never appears to be led by 
chance, but to command his matter 
and his arrangement: the entire 
beauties of such a production are 
therefore only comprehended by the 
eye of a master, who can ascend from 
the parts to the whole. This sonata 
is difficult to execute at all, and far 
more so to execute in the spirit of the 
author: but it is rich in ideas, and 
they are expanded with the genius 
and learning universally attributed 
to Mr. Clementi. To understand the 
variety and nice shades of feeling 
with which he intends his work to be 
expressed, we beg the player to ex- 
amine minutely the continual direc- 
tions with which the adagio is crowd- 
ed. A finer and more complete study 
cannot be recommended. 

Latour’s Le Petit Tambour. Mr. L. 
has selected an air which admits of 
rendering the old plan of variations 
susceptible of apparent novelty ; and 
he has managed his subject with 
considerable skill. This is a sonata 
to please. Musicians will be well sa- 
tisfied with the dexterity and science 
with which the composer has con- 
trasted his own illustrations, and 
partsof the theme—while, to the mil- 
lion, the lesson will seem striking and 
impressive. ‘The author has meta- 
morphosed his sonata into a duet 
with ingenuity and success. 

We have, this month, a sixth set 
of arietts from Mr. Sor. The deli- 
cacy of the intrument (the Spanish 

itar) for which this professor is 
chiefly celebrated, makes him less 
known to the public than his merits 
deserve; for, as a player, he is spirited 
and refined; as a singer and com- 
poser; polished, various, and full of 
fire andfeelling. His compositions na- 
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turally embody these qualities, and 
we see in them the sensibility of the 
man concentrated and sublimated, as 
it were, by the properties of his in- 
strument. These arietts are very cle- 
gant,and breathe of the spirit we have 
described. Though such things a- 
bound in Italian, we have no English 
songs of the same refined delicacy. 
The Canzonets of Haydn and Mo- 
Zart, adapted to English words, are 
the only things that convey an idea 
to our countrymen of the pure spirit 
which produces such very elegant 
trifles. These last indeed are, at once, 
the model and perfection of the art. 
Guttman’s Carnival, a Rondo, is a 





melodious, light, and lively strain, 
calculated to amuse, and to draw on 
young players. The passages are suf- 
ficiently easy, yet not without such 
changes, as well diversify the exer- 
cise for the hand. 

Air Martial; by L. Von Esch. A 
bold theme, handled with a good 
deal of taste, animation, and inge- 
nuity. Mr. Von Esch has contrived 
to dissipate the sameness by con- 
tinual changes in the construction in 
the measure, and by strong accen- 
tuation. The lesson deviates from 
the cannon, and rises above the medi- 
ocrity which is too frequently the only 
characteristic of such compositions. 
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Steam Engine Furnaces and Atmo- 
sphere of the Metropolis.—Mr. M.A.Tay- 
lor has lately brought forward a motion in 
the House of Commons, for the appoint- 
ment of a committee, to consider of the 
practicability of compelling persons em- 
ploying Steam Engines and Furnaces, to 
erect the same in a manner less prejudicial 
to the health and comfort of the public than 
those usually employed for that purpose. 
The object of Mr. T.’s motion, although 
praiseworthy in itself, scarcely embraces 
one half of those nuisances which have so 
long rendered the scite of the metropolis pro- 
verbial for its fetid atmosphere, and gene- 
ral unfitness for the support of animal life. 
Manutactories of ammonia, white lead, 
vitriol, and other deleterious compounds, 
thickly beset the environs ; and, in some 
cases, the very centre of London, not to 
mention the minor nuisances of melting 
tallow, boiling soap, and the thousand 
other evils contained in this pandora’s box 
of impurity. The first idea of a furnace 
for consuming its own smoke was, we be- 
lieve, suggested by M. Dalesme, a cele- 
brated French engineer, who, in 1686, 
publicly exhibited an apparatus for this 
purpose at the fair of St. Germains, near 
Paris; but little attention, however, ap- 
pears to have been given to the subject at 
this period. M. D.’s furnace was, in prin- 
ciple, nearly similar to those generally em- 
ployed for heating large shops and manu- 
factories, with this exception, that the 
sinoke, instead of passing behind the grate, 
was made to deseend through the centre of 
the liquid mass of fuel, and by this means 
nearly the whole of the inflammable part of 
the coal was consumed. The plan pro- 
posed to the House of Commons, is that 
lately adopted by Mr. Barnes, of Warwick ; 
and this Mr. T. states, in his opening 
speech, to have fully answered the intend- 
ed purpose ; and, in proof that no nuisance 
existed in this manufactory after the 


adoption of the above plan, he states that there 
was a bleaching-ground within ten yards 
of the furnace; there was also a garden 
and conservatory; and none of these were 
injured or annoyed by the smoke. We 
cannot, however, consistently with our 
present limits, enter into a detailed account 
of the various processes employed for this 
purpose, the major part of which have been 
already described in the Parliamentary Re- 
port on this subject; but we should be 
wanting in justice to a most ingenious 
mechanic, and indeed to the public in ge- 
neral, who are likely to profit so largely by 
his invention, were we to omit noticing 
the smoke-burning and fire-regulators in- 
vented by Mr. Brunton, of Birmingham. 
This very simple apparatus, which is now 
employed at Messrs. Liptrap and Smith’s 
distillery, Whitechapel, not only consumes 
the smoke, but it also economises the con- 
sumption of coal, which it distributes upon 
the fire in small portions, and at short in- 
tervals of time. It may also be right to 
add, that the whole economy of the fire is 
taken from the controul of the workman, 
and put under the same mechanical regu- 
larity as the speed of the engine, or the 
feeding of the boiler with water, and be- 
comes equally subject to the inspecting eye 
of the proprietor. Mr. Davis, of Duckin- 
field, we understand, consumes the smoke 
from steam-engines, and other fires, by the 
following simple plan ; and to those who 
have falling-doors, it will cause scarcely 
any expense: the man attending the fur- 
nace, before he supplies the fire with coals, 
pushes the fire forward, and lays the coals 
on the place where the fire laid, closing 
the door within an inch and half of the 
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ceived from the interior of this hitherto in- 
accessible country, it appears that the ex- 
pedition under the command of Major 
Gray, on whom the direction devolved after 
the death of Major Peddie, has returned 
to a colony on the river Senegal, after a 
most harassing journey through the coun- 
try of the Foolado. Mr. Docherd, the 
surgeon attached to the expedition, had, 
with a few individuals, however, proceeded 
onwards to Bammakoo, in Bambarra, 
where, our readers may recollect, the un- 
fortunate Park finally embarked on the 
Niger. At this place, as well as at San- 
sanding and Yamina, provisions were in 
abundance, and every sort of European 
merchandize in great demand: the native 
merchants passing from Morocco across the 
Great Desert being the only channel for a 
supply of these articles. 

Phosphoric Acid.—Mr. Barry, who has 
lately obtained a patent for his mode of 
evaporating vegetable extracts in a.vacuum, 
has observed, during a comparison of the 
preparations made in this way, and those 
commonly prepared, that phosphoric acid, 
in a soluble state, is to be found in all the 
extracts. On further extending the inves. 
tigation, it was ascertained that this acid, 
besides that portion that exists as phos- 
phate of lime, is contained in a vast 
variety of vegetables ; and he has also re- 
marked, that all these vegetables which are 
cultivated seem to contain phosphoric acid 
in great abundance. 

Atmospheric Phenomena.——The most 
striking difference in the results of the at- 
mospheric phenomena, for the last two 
years, is in the number of meteors (some 
of them of a large size): of 121, no 
less than 95 appeared in the evenings 
of July, August, and September, the 
three hottest months in the last year. 
It may, therefore, be inferred, that they 
are generated by heat in an atmosphere 
highly charged with electric matter. 

Philosophic Girl.---The Italian journals 
mention that a young lady, only 13 years 
of age, named Maria Catherina Gherardi, 
a native of Serola, has maintained in pub- 
lic a series of philosophic theses, in the 
Latin language. 

Ingenious Automaton.----A German 
journal asserts, that an artist at Cemberg, 
in Prussia, has constructed a watch which 
imitates the human voice, and answers 
questions in German and Polish ; besides 


executing musical airs. 


Sherry.---The name sec, corruptly writ- 
ten sack, signifies dry; the sec wine pre- 
pared at Xeres, in Spain, is called, accord- 


Ing to our orthograghy, sherris, or sherry. 


In the manufacture of this wine, lime* is 
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added to the grapes; a circumstance, ob. 
serves Dr. Macculloch, apparently condu. 
cive to its well-known dry quality, and 
which probably acts by neutralizing a por- 


tion of malic, or tartaric acid. 


French Steam-Packet.---A Royal brig, 
called Le Voyageur, was lately fitted out 
at L’Orient for a voyage to Senegal, as a 
steam-packet, the first of this construction 
that has quitted a French port for a distant 
expedition. Intelligence has, we believe, 
been received of her safe arrival at the 
place of her destination. 

Mr. Pond, Dr. Young, and General 
Mudge, have lately been elected members 
of the Danish Academy of Sciences. This 
distinguished honour, as far at least as re- 
gards the latter of these learned mathemati- 
cians, is but posthumous, the country hay- 
ing been already deprived of his services. 

New Projection of the Sphere.—In this 
projection, which has been drawn by Capt. 
J. Vetch, the globe is supposed to be in- 
scribed in a cylinder, the axes of the globe 
and cylinder being at right angles to each 
other, and their surfaces, therefore, coincid- 
ing ata meridian. The eye is supposed to 
remain at rest in the centre of the globe, 
and each point in the earth’s surface is 


transferred to that of the cylinder by a © 


right line passing from the earth’s centre 
through that point. The cylinder being 
then unrolled, a view of the earth is obtained 
on a plane surface. 

Gathering of the Clans.—It is a singu- 
lar circumstance, that, in the Island of 
Ceylon, a custom prevailed among the na- 
tives of the former kingdom of Candy, si- 
milar to the ‘* Gathering” described in 
Sir Walter Scott’s Lady of the Lake :—On 
any sudden call of the natives to rise up in 
arms, one of them, carrying a crooked stickin 
his hand, ran swiftly along, announcing to 
all he met the spot of rendezvous. The place 
was generally some small rising ground, and 
marked by a single tree left standing. There 
are many such in the Candian territory, and 
they are commonly the resort of the natives 
for religious or other purposes. 

Earthcuakes. — Intelligence from the 
Ionian Islands announces, that on the 2ist 
February last, a terrible shock of an earth- 
quake had devastated the island of Saint 
Maura. The church, several public build- 
ings, and almost all the houses, were demo- 
lished, and the roads destroyed. At Corfu, 
also, we understand, considerable voleanic 
phenomena have been observed, and a small 
island has since emerged from the sea off 
Santa Maura, which is attributed to the late 
subterraneous commotion. His Majesty’s 
sloop Aid has been dispatched to survey it, 
and to christen it Lauderdale’s lock. 





* The sack of Shakspeare was probably sherry ; a conjecture which receives additional 


-strength from the following passage :-—‘* Falstaff. You rogue, here’s limc in this sack 


too: there is nothing but roguery to be found in villainous man: yet a coward is worse 


than a cup of sack with lime in it: a villainous coward!” , 
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POLITICS AND PUBLIC EVENTS. 


ae 


HIS 


Tne return of the Queen from Italy, 
in defiance of a menace held out by 
ministers, and in opposition to the 
known and earnest wishes of his Ma- 
jesty, has caused discussions, and led 
to events, which may be said to have 
entirely occupied the public attention 
since the arrival in question. Never, 
perhaps, did so many important to- 
pics, connected with the state of the 
nation, press directly for the serious 
consideration of the people of this 
country. The greater number of the 


notices, now standing on the lists of 


the two houses of Parliament, may be 
said to include points which imme- 


diately affect the very existence of 


the state. We have no interest now 
to lavish on secondary subjects of de- 
bate, for we have become familiar 
with the language of life and death, 
and live in the near approach of an 
inevitable crisis. 

Yet, encompassed, borne upon, as 
weare, by the most momentous objects 
of deliberation, and demands for de- 
cision, the arrival of the Queen in this 
country has in an instant, suspended 
all public sympathy,—except that 
which is so intensely engaged in the 
accusations brought against her, and 
the treatment she has received from 
the crown and its counsellors. Among 
the many grave evils, which most 
persons seem to anticipate from dis- 
cussions, that it has been found more 
easy to excite, than, we venture to 
predict, it will be found to set them 
again at rest,—this does not appear 
to us to be one of the least. In no 
one way can the public interests be 
promoted by the disagreeable investi- 
gation with which the country is 
threatened ; not one advantage of a 
really public nature is involyed in 
these disputes—for it is allowed by 
all impartial persons, that, whatever 
the result may be, no lesson favour- 
able to morality can possibly be de- 
rived from it ;—that whichever party 
may ultimately triumph, neither good 
example, nor virtue, is likely to de- 
rive much honour from their success. 
Here then are the time and ability ; 
the physical powers, the attention, 
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the spirits, of the two legislative as- 
semblies, likely to be fully occupied, 
and for a long and tedious period, 
with a matter, at once grossly dis- 
tasteful and totally useless; and 
that, too, when affairs of great and 
crying urgency thrust themselves for- 
ward to be considered and regulated. 
The country is in a state of difficulty 
which leaves both the ministerial 
party and the opposition, equally 
at a loss to suggest any thing like 
probable means of relief; it is in a 
state of discontent which has called, 
say ministers, for new and severe 
laws, and an addition to the standing 
army. The industry of the nation is 
divided against itself, — agriculture 
against manufactures,--and both these 
are calling upon Parliament for pro- 
tection. Our commerce is assailed by 
unparalleled difficulties and competi- 
tion, and prays that a new legal sys- 
tem, likely to enable it to cope with 
these, may be adopted in regard to 
it. Our currency is in the very crisis 
of a revolution, which must sensibly 
affect all private fortunes, and which 
will try the very foundations of the 
state. The party most averse to any 
change in the constitution of Par- 
liament, has acknowledged the ne- 
cessity of correcting certain coarse 
and obvious abuses in the practice of 
elections ; and the inquiry as to the 
expedient remedy is at present pend- 
ing. The public feeling has at length 
raised itself in resistance to the san- 
guinary and unenlightened provisions 
which disgrace our criminal code ; 
and the legal position in which the 
poor of the country are placed rela- 
tively to the other classes, is at once 
disgraceful and destructive—it pro- 
vides for their corruption as well as 
misery, it throws an intolerable bur- 
then on industry, and enlarges and 
perpetuates the evil which it is: in- 
tended to relieve. 

Such are a few of the more promi- 
nent points, claiming immediate con- 
sideration, and energetic measures on 
the part of Parliament: and never he- 
fore was it so unanimously allowed 
as at present, that every step taken 
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must be critical, yet that some steps 
must absolutely be adopted. And it 
is at such a moment as this, that the 
Lords and Commons of England are 
to have their tables overwhelmed with 
a mass of private scandal !—that the 
examinations and cross-examinations 
of waiting-maids and footmen are to 
exercise the wisdom, and display the 
efficacy of these august assemblies ! 
—that their journals are to be stained 
with recorded resolutions on the truth 
or falsehood of bed-room spies, par- 
lour listeners, window-peepers, and 
seal-breakers! At this instant, too, 
when the world abroad, our jealous 
and observant neighbours, are all ac- 
tively engaged in the pursuit of the 
highest objects—seriously and stre- 
nuously occupied in realising the pro- 
mises of the age, and stamping the 
impression of a fresh and nobler cha- 
racter on their national histories, than 
has hitherto marked them! At this 
instant, when Spain is regenerating, 
France consolidating and strengthen- 
ing, and Germany struggling in a good 
cause, England, the most conspicuoys 
amongst them all, is to appear plung- 
ed, steeped, in the most odious, and 
contemptible, and ridiculous circum- 
stances in which it is possible for ei- 
ther an individual or a state to be in- 
volved. Every ear pricked up, so to 
speak, to catch the words of a dirty 
tale ;—every eye watching an obsti- 
nate contest between a man and his 
wife ;—the public judgment balancing 
the mutual recriminations of the com- 
batants, and nicely weighing which 
side is heaviest in sin and filth !—set- 
ting-off mistresses against gallants, 
desertion against infidelity, provoca- 
tion against defiance, ungenerous in- 
dignitiesagainst unblushing audacity ! 
—And who are the unhappy indivi- 
duals who furnish this public, this fear- 
fully public and ignominious specta- 
cle? THe Kinc anp QUEEN OF THE 
Couwrry! Oh, shame to human 
nature! Oh, disgrace to England! 
Had not his Majesty, then, one man, 
amongst his Counsellors, honest and 
wise enough to say to him at once— 
“¢ Sire, this cannot, this must not, be; 
—Your Crown itself has not a value 
sufficient to counterbalance the mis- 
chief of this tremendous scandal—the 
people have not yet sufficiently lost 
the grateful recollection of your 
father’s admirable example, to tole- 
rate this parade of vice and disgrace!” 
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Since, woefully for us all, not one 
minister, amongst the several who 
are now talking of their conscientious 
motives, and heartfelt regrets, has 
had integrity enough to act in this 
manner,—which is obviously the sole 
thing an honest Minister had to do,— 
it is for the nation at large to manifest 
loudly its indignation at the insult 
with which it is menaced, and, by 
one strong exclamation of abhorrence, 
to quash this miserable business for 
ever. From the bosom of every fa- 
mily between the extremities of the 
Empire, a groan of bitter regret and 
reprobation, ought to break on the ears 
of those, whoever they may be, who 
are ill-advised enough to prepare and 
press forward, in spite of all the ma- 
nifestations of public displeasure that 
have hitherto shown themselves, this 
monstrous nuisance ;—for there is not 
a well-ordered family in the empire 
that will not be degraded and dis« 
tressed by it. Without pretending 
to the inspiration of prophets, we do 
venture to affirm, that if the private 
apartments of the palace are now to 
be thrown open to the coarse gaze 
and indelicate scrutiny of the multi- 
tude, all that is yet august in the ac- 
ceptation of the word monarch in this 
country, will become for ever ex- 
tinct: public feeling will never reco- 
ver from such a shock inflicted at a 
moment when there is so great a pre- 
disposition to discontent and disgust. 
No—in that case, we shall consider 
the signs of the time unequivocally 
fixed; and stand by, in anxious ob- 
servation of a course of events, the 
progress of which must, more or less 
rapidly, alter altogether the character 
of England, change the impression 
which her history bears, interpose a 
gulph between the past and the fu- 
ture, and break up the glorious asso- 
ciations that are now linked to her 
name. In this country too, as in 
others, it will be said, that it was the 
infatuation, the gross blindness, the 
paltry spirit of those most interested 
in averting such a change, that gave to 
it the final and irresistible impulse.— 
And is it possible, then, that with such 
striking indications of the public dis- 
position before them, with all the ha- 
zards and difficulties of the public af- 
fairs pressing upon them, with the 
awful tendency of the age sounded, 
and yet sounding, in the thunder of 
great events occurring in the world, 
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neither the crown nor its counsellors 
should see the unfitness-—the pernl- 
cious, poisonous, fatal character of 
the conduct they are pursuing! Is 
there vet oneindividual living amongst 
us, who has not been sufficiently 
warned that this is not a moment for 
tampering carelessly with the senti- 
ments of respect for the splendid fic- 
tions of what is called, and what may 
really be, state-necessity. Is the pub- 
lic temper, then, one of such quiet, ac- 
quiescing veneration for the pageantry 
of the sceptre, and the sanctity of the 
throne, that even 'the caprices, the 
spleen, the spite of individuals may 
be fearlessly pampered at the expence 
of all the manly and virtuous sympa-~ 
thies of the nation! In what century 
do we exist ? Are Kings and Queens 
now worshipped, like the Gods of the 
Greeks, with so implicit a reverence 
that their vices and follies run no dan- 
ger of disturbing the sentiment of de- 
votion! Do people now throw dust on 
their heads when royalty passes by. If 
not—what epithet, characteristic of 
eXcessive perversity, shall we attach to 
the conduct of those persons, who are 
now approaching to throw a vile pri- 
vate scandal, from the very ales 
windows, amongst a shouting mob 
below—there to be pitched and pull- 
ed, to and fro, in the boisterous vio- 
lence of infuriated factions, to be fol- 
lowed by the laughing and hooting of 
a reckless and exulting multitude,— 
to have its impure and foetid contents 
dashed and bespattered about, in vul- 
gar insolence and merriment,—cover- 
ing and rendering odious even the 
robesof majesty, andshedding astench 
abroad over the country, suflicient to 
make our houses uninhabitable in 
their interiors! This blindness does 
indeed seem inflicted by heaven ; and 
it causes one to shudder with fear. 
Betore recapitulating very concise- 
ly the facts of the Queen’s return, and 
those that have since taken place in 
consequence of this step, we wish to 
make it understood, that, in applying 
strong blame to the counsellors of the 
crown (the crown itself not being 
constitutionally liable to wn we 
are not animated by any decided sen- 
tment as to what is called the guilt 
or tmocence of her Majesty. One of 
the most discouraging symptoms of 
the time is that excessively unprin- 
cipled readiness to convert every to- 
pic into the food of party spirit, or 
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the means of profitable speculation, 
which is now manifested. Nothing 
can be more apparent, than that some 
of the mouthing self-sufficient adula- 
tors of the Queen, amongst the jour- 
nalists, are writing with the consci- 
ousness on their minds that they are 
merely acting a part, well calculated, 
as they imagine, according to the pub- 
lic disposition, to keep-up, or mcrease 
their sale, and the popularity of their 
papers. If the articles that have lately 
appeared in the journal we more par- 
ticularly allude to, be compared in 
style and matter with the speech of 
Sir Francis Burdett, delivered in the 
House of Commons on Thursday the 
22d, the difference will be at once 
perceived between sincerity and in- 
sincerity,—between the warm feel- 
ings of a spirited and independent 
gentleman,—who may often be mis- 
taken,' but who is always faithful to 
his own convictions,—and the affect- 
ed enthusiasm of a naturally base dis- 
position, covering the cunning and 
cowardice of its selfishness with a 
heavy and stiff apparel of bombast. 
The question as to the propriety of 
the Queen’s conduct abroad, is one 
concerning which there does not ex- 
ist public evidence to warrant the ex- 
pression of a public opinion. This 
only we know, that she went abroad 
against the wishes and advice of her 
best friends; and that her residence 
in Italy has not been of a nature to 
cast the lustre of general esteem 
over the shade of her unfortunate 
condition. The English ladies who 
accompanied her Majesty from this 
country, very soon, we believe, found 
themselves inclined to take their 
leave; as did her Majesty’s physi- 
cian, a most respectable individual: 
and since that time her Majesty’s 
family and establishment have been 
almostaltogether composed of foreign- 
ers, male and female,—none of them 
particularly calculated to reflect cre- 
dit on the principle of their selection, 
and some of them, with whom she 
most familiarly associated, directly 
objectionable on the ground of vul- 
garity and ignorance. The Queen 
might have lived, during her absence 
from this country, in a manner better 
calculated to withdraw her from the 
evil eye of suspicion, and protect her 
from the venom of malevolence ; and 
by so doing,—by taking every pre- 
caution to avert scandal, and even 
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mystery,—by showing, in all her do- 
mestic arrangements, even a fastidi- 
ous regard to the peculiarities of her 
situation,—she would have manifest- 
ed herself more properly sensible, than 
we have at present reason to think 
her, of what she owed to the dignity 
of her title, the honour of the coun- 
try by whose people she had been 
sustained in her moments of peril, her 
past misfortunes, and her sex’s deli- 
cacy. What might have been indif- 
ferent in a common case, was, in 
hers, a matter of the first importance. 
Had her Majesty evinced the utmost 
possible solicitude to make the purity 
of her habits, and the magnanimity 
and correctness of her feelings, appa- 
rent in the view of the strangers 
amongst whom she has been residing, 
then, indeed, she would have had a 
better prima facie right to have her 
return amongst us celebrated as a 
triumph, and the honour of public 
opinion staked on her innocence. But, 
as matters stand, is there any cause 
for triumph, or for speaking boast- 
ingly inhername? Canit be a mat- 
ter of triumph toa lady, that her 
name should be coupled with the 
horrid tales and recitals which it is 
understood the green-bag contains ? 
Ought she not to shudder at the 
thought of becoming the daily theme 
of ruffian jibes in all the pot-houses 
of the nation?—To this pass she is 
reduced :—and is even conscious inno- 
cence of the high degree of guilt 
charged against her, sufficient to sup- 
port her mind under such a prospect, 
if, at the same time, she is sensible 
that by a more prudent, or, at least, 
careful line of conduct, she might have 
avoided these outrages ? : 
Such is the only view we can tak 
of the Queen’s case: and it is one 
which only authorizes the language 
of regret and humiliation. But it is 
at the same time perfectly consistent 
with a desire to see her Majesty pro- 
perly secured against the insults of 
those who “ are willing to wound, 
and yet afraid to strike ;” who con- 
descend to a menace which the 
tremble to stand-by ; and who wis 
to leap at once to the penalties of 
guilt, passing over the process of its 
proof, because their own characters 
are too frail to stand the tug of trial. 
Such we consider the counsellors of 
the crown, in its present proceedings, 
to be ; and never were the public in- 
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terests so palpably betrayed by timi- 
dity, or time-servingness ; never was 
so much public mischief likely to be 
the consequence of such arrant, pal- 
pable, blundering weakness; never 
was public alarm so justly excited in 
association with general contempt 
and disgust. 

The crown—that is to say, the 
crown counselled by a responsible 
cabinet—has adhered to no one sys- 
tem of conduct, or principle of honour, 
in this business. Neither to self- 
denial, to spare a scandal; nor intre- 
pidity to punish a crime. It has dealt 
in inflictions of galling indignities, 
which it now says were never intend- 
ed to degrade ; in announcements of 
severe intentions,—which it now says 
it will be most happy to avoid being 
called upon to fulfil. This is clear, 
we think :—either the Queen can be 
proved guilty of conduct that would 
evidently render her unworthy of re- 
taining the title,—or she ought to be 
permitted to enjoy it, and its attend- 
ant privileges, unmolested by perse- 
cution. If there exist reasons of 
state prudence,—on whatever con- 
siderations founded,— rendering an 
inquiry into her conduct unsafe, im- 
politic, or improper,—then ought she 
to be considered a free woman ; for 
by assuming her guilt, yet, flinching 
from its establishment, the feelings of 
humanity and justice are wounded, and 
suspicions of an odious nature are en- 
gendered.—As to the prevarications 
in terms,—the flimsy false preten- 
tions,—the trimming between recan- 
tation and bullying,—which we have 
recently been condemned to hear,— 
they may fairly be said to have sunk 
the characters of official men lower 
in public estimation than they have 
ever before stood in the moments of 
the greatest prejudice against them. 
Was it not apparent to every indivi- 
dual in the kingdom, that ministers 
did all they could to avoid taking the 
obnoxious word Queen in their mouths 
on the accession of his present Ma- 
jesty? did they not use every species 
of periphrasis to escape from this 
fearful monosyllable? Yet the other 
day this notorious fact was unblush- 
ingly denied before the assembly that 
had witnessed it. In striking her 
Majesty’s name out of the Liturgy, 
was not an indignity clearly intend- 
ed ? Is there one person in the whole 
country, with intellect so obtuse, as 
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to doubt this? Yet this too has been 
denied by the counsellors of the 
crown! When the Queen was told 
that, if she ventured go set her foot on 
English ground, an immediate mes- 
save to Parliament, and an end to 
all negociation would be the conse- 
quence,—was it intended to hold out 
to her as a threat, the possibility that 
she, who was to be debarred from 
using the style and state of a Queen 
abroad, would be addressed in the 
language of gratitude and humility 
by the House of Commons ;—that her 
hands would be kissed by a deputa- 
tion of its members ; a favour entreat- 
ed of her, in terms of respect—and all 
this done, ministers themselves con- 
senting and supporting it with their 
votes! Was Lord Hutchinson autho- 
rised to offer such terms to her Ma- 


jesty, as would have placed her in as 


pleasant and honourable a situation 
us those which would have been 
vranted at the conferences, had there 
been a disposition to accept them? 
Certainly not:—yet we hear coun- 
scllors of the crown pretending, for 
themselves and their master, that no- 
thing is retracted !—Nothing retract- 
vd! What would have been the reply 
to the Queen had she, four months 
ago, requested that her legal charac- 
ter should be announced, “ to some 
one court on the Continent,” by his 
Majesty's government? Who can 
atlect a doubt, that she would have 
been insulted by those very men who 
now offer to do this for her. Her legal 
character was in fact denied to her, 
by the erasure of her title from the 
Liturgy ; and therefore a direct and 
important retractation is made in the 
offer to announce officially to a conti- 
nental court her Majesty's legal dig- 
nities. ‘Take however the words of 
the resolutions, in voting which mi- 
nisters conturred: they regret that 
an amicable adjustment of the existing 
differences in the royal family, has 
not taken place: they recognise that 
the Queen may feel just objections to 
relinquish any point in which she may 
conceive her own dignity and honour 
to be involved: they express the ear- 
nest solicitude of the House of Com- 
mons that her Majesty will forbear to 
press Wa anceaaie Xe. Wasit to avoid 
such language as this that the (Queen 
was to keep away from England? 
And if the counsellors of the crown 
have been forced to use this respectful 
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language, contrary to their wishes 
and expectations, how criminal is it 
in them to have suffered the crown 
to degrade itself by uttering threats 
upon which it trembles to act,—and 
how contemptible do they appear in 
their shufflings and sophistries ! 

In the daily papers of the 2d June 
we first learnt, that the Queen had 
dispatched from Villeneuve Sur Yonne, 
three letters to England—one to the 
Duke of York—one to Lord Liver- 
pool—and one to Lord Melville. The 
contents of that to the Duke have not 
transpired: Lord Liverpool she de- 
sires to order a royal yacht to receive 
her at Calais, and also to take the 
King’s pleasure as to the residence to 
be provided for her: the letter to 
Lord Melville, repeated the demand 
for the yacht. This was pitifully 
evaded by a reply, that the King was 
at Windsor, and that Lord Melville 
could not therefore receive his Majes- 
ty’s commands ! 

On Saturday evening, the third of 
June, Mr. Brougham, her Majesty’s 
Attorney General, arrived at St. 
Omers, where the Queen then was, 
accompanied by Lord Hutchinson, 
whom he introduced to her Majesty 
as the bearer of certain proposals, 
which he was commissioned to make 
in the King’s name. In consequence, 
as it would seem, of the Queen's firm- 
ness, Lord Hutchinson was induced 
to put these proposals in writing, and 
they were in substance, that her Ma- 
jesty should have 50,000/. per annum 
settled upon her for life, on the con- 
ditions that she would never come to 

ingland, or assume the style or title 
of Queen of England. This her Ma- 
jesty promptly and indignantly de- 
clined, and appeared offended with 
Mr. Brougham for having come over 
to her in company with a person com- 
missioned to make such a proposal. 
She instantly set off for Calais, went 
directly on board a common packet, 
and next morning sailed for Dover. 
On her way to London, where she 
arrived on Tuesday the 6th June, she 
was much cheered by the people. 
Her Majesty went to the house of 
Alderman Wood in South Audley- 
street ; the Alderman having gone to 
meet her in France. The people in 
the streets showed a great inclination 
to espouse her cause. 

On the same day (Tuesday) a 
Royal Message was presented to the 
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two Houses of Parliament, stating 
that the King thought it necessary to 
submit, to each, certain papers re- 
specting the conduct of her Majesty, 
since her departure from this king- 
dom. The proposal of Ministers 
was to appoint a Secret Committee 
to report on the contents of those 
papers, and on the measures it might 
be proper to pursue. In the House 


of Lords this proposal was carried; . 


but in the House of Commons a gene- 
ral indisposition was shown to engage 
in the inquiry ; and, on the motion of 
Mr. Wilberforce, an adjournment of 
the discussion was ordered, in the 
hope, that, in the mean time, an ad- 
justment of differences might render 
further proceedings unnecessary, The 
(Queen, deferring tothe expressed wish 
of the House of Commons, opened the 
negociation by announcing her rea- 
diness to receive the proposals of Mi- 
nisters. The Duke of Wellington and 
Lord Castlereagh were appointed to 
treat with Mr. Brougham and Mr. 
Denman; and, ultimately, the confer- 
ences were broken, off without an ad- 
justment having taken place, in con- 
sequence chiefly of a refusal on the 
part of the crown to restore the 
Queen’s name to the Liturgy. On 
the motion of Mr. Wilberforce, the 
House ofCommons, on this failure hav- 
ing been announced, adopted certain re- 
solutions expressive of its opinion that 
“* Her Majesty’s forbearing to press 
the adoption of those propositions, 
on which any material difference yet 
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remained, would by no means be um- 
derstood to indicate a wish to shrink 
from inquiry; but would only be 
deemed to afford a new proof of the 
desire which her Majesty has been 


graciously pleased to express, to sub 


mit her own wishes to the authority 
of Parliament.” 

These resolutions were presented 
by deputation to her Majesty, and 
the substance of her reply will be 
fully explained by its last paragraph: 
—‘ It would ill become me to ques- 
tion the power of Parliament, or the 
mode in which it may at any time be 
exercised ; but however strongly I 
may feel the necessity of submitting 
to its authority, the question whether 
I will make myself a party to any 
measure proposed, must be decided 
by my own feelings and conscience, 
and by them alone. As a subject of 
the state, I shall bow with deference 
— if possible, without a murmur—to 
every act of the sovereign authority ; 
but as an accused and injured Queen, 
I owe it to the King, myself, and all 
my fellow subjects not to consent to 
the sacrifice of any essential privilege, 
or withdraw my appeal to those prin- 
ciples of public justice, which are 
alike the safeguard of the highest and 
the humblest individual.” 

These observations bring the pro- 
ceedings on this matter down to the 
26th June: what follows her Majes- 
ty’s refusal, will be recorded and com- 
mented upon in our next number. 
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Ir in our Commercial Report of last 
month, we adverted at some length to ** the 
very remarkable petition” presented to the 
House of Commons, by Mr. Baring, on the 
part of the mercantile interest, it behoves 
us the more especially now, to bestow some 
attention on the simultaneous and energetic 
efforts of the agricultural classes of the 
community, which have occupied, and will 
occupy, for some time, not only the atten- 
tion of the legislature, but the opinions and 
feelings of the great majority of individuals 
in the empire. 

The collision of-those two great com- 
ponent divisions of the community, has 
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this of remarkable in it, namely, that, 
while the mercantile body, temperately but 
forcibly, advocate the benefits which would 
accrue from a free trade,—the landed inte- 
rest loudly calls for general protecting du- 
ties on the produce of ‘our soil, as the only 
measure which can ensure that extended 
cultivation, which is absolutely necessary to 
provide employment for the agricultural 

ation. Let it, however, be remem- 
bered, that, ifin the commercial body, many 
enlightened and sagacious ‘merchants, dis- 
sent from the sentiments of the petition 
presented by Mr. Baring, there are also 
agriculturists of the first rank, influence, 
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and experience, who strongly object to any 
change of the existing laws which regulate 
the trade in corn. 

The agricultural petitioners to parliament 
having, however, obtained (much we believe, 
to the surprise of all parties) their commit- 
tec,—which, although more limited in its 
objects than was wished, is yet a material 
step gained for their cause,—we shall at- 
tempt a condensation of their arguments as 
the fairest means by which to obtain a 
knowledge of their ultimate views and ob- 
jects. 

The cultivators of the soil of the United 
Kingdom, then, call on the legislature to 
give the same protection to agriculture for 
the next six years, and in as ample and ef. 
ficient a manner, as the commerce and ma- 
nufactures have possessed for nearly the 
preceding four centuries ; and the following 
are some of their reasons, among many 
others :— 


1. Because it is the essence of injustice 
to protect one part of the community at the 
expense of the other; which is decidedly 
the relative situation of the commercial and 
manufacturing body with that of the agri- 
cultural ; the interests of the former being 
strictly and effectually guarded by a series 
of statutary laws and regulations, framed 
during a period of 356 years; while the 
only effort worthy of notice, in favour of 
the latter, is contained in the provisions of 
the celebrated act of the 55th of the late 
king. which have been experimentally proved 
useless and nugatory. 

2. That this injustice is considerably en- 
hanced, and its manifest impolicy proved, 
by the consideration, that the favoured por- 
tion of the community is infinitely inferior 
(as well numerically considered, as in re- 
Spect to its contributions to the exigencies 
of the state), to the agricultural body, as 
may be fully shewn by the fact, that when 
the occupiers and proprietors of the soil 
paid 6,473,475/. to the property tax, the 
contribution of the merchants and manu. 
facturers to the same impost, reached but 
0 2,0000,0002! The same proportion will 
extend to their relations in respect of capi- 
tal, numbers employed, or utility and con- 
Sequence, as producing articles of the first 
hecessity to man, 

3. As the principle is incontrovertible, 
that the growers of raw produce are to all 
intents and purposes in fact, though not in 
name, manufacturers (inasmuch as their 
concerns cannot be carried on without ca- 
PITAL, SKILL and LaBOUR:)—as such, 
they are, therefore, entitled to ail the pro- 
tectton, which every other manufacturer in 
the empire already enjoys; because, com- 
mon justice, and common sense require, 
that all manufacturers, whether they pay 
taxes or duties upon the manufactory of 
their respective productions, should be 
equally protected or not protected at all, 
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4. But the petitioners are far from de. 
crying the policy or utility of the system of 
protecting duties, that for ages has enabled 
the commercial and manufacturing interests 
of the United Kingdom (aided by our na- 
tional industry and enterprize), to maintain 
their pre-eminence to the whole world. On 
the contrary, they ask for themselves (what 
has been hitherto denied to them), upon 
every principle of justice and policy, equal 
rights and consequently equal taxation; and 
in making this just, and, they trust, tempe- 
rate demand, they renounce all attempts at 
monopoly for themselves, and rejecting all 
privileges and partialities in favour of any 
particular commodity or description of men, 
they are heartily consenting to the admis- 
sion of the productions of the whole world 
into this island, at all times, and at all 
seasons, upon payment of an import-duty 
equiyalent to the tithes and taxes now paid 
upon the growth of our own productions. 

5. The result of such concession, even 
for the time above stated, six years, the pe- 
titions universally and confidently state, 
would be such an immediate stimulus to 
the extension of agriculture, adequate to 
the creation of such a redundancy of agri- 
cultural produce, as to reduce every article 
of subsistence to the lowest price at which 
it can be grown in the United Kingdom ; 
invigorate the whole system of the country ; 
and restore the entire skill, capital, and in- 
dustry of the nation, in all its branches, to 
the brightest recollections of any former 
prosperity. 

It will easily be perceived that in stating 
the above, all details have been avoided; 
nor, forthe present, do we hazard an opinion 
upon so complicated a subject, and upon 
which there are so many conflicting opi- 
nions. The facts, however, upon which the 
allegations of the various petitions pre- 
sented to Parliament on the subject of the 
agricultural distress of the country, are 
founded, are abundantly curious, and may 
form the subject-matter of future discussion. 


Report. 

The continued rains which prevailed from 
the latter end of the last month to near the 
end of the present threw a deep gloom over 
the hopes of the farmer and grazier ;—the 
corm-crops were growing too largely in the 
straw to give the promise of earing well, 
while the cold nights were equally unpro- 
pitious to the growth of the short swath of 
the meadows and pastures. Had the rains 
continued, the consequences would have 
been most disastrous; but they have pro- 
videntially ceased. Their prevalence was 
greater in the Northern and Eastern 
Districts: in the South, Midland, and 
Western, they were not so frequent and 
heavy. The present fine weather has set 
the mowers to work very generally, and 
its effect on the corn crops has been already 
astonishing. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
( London, June 22.) 


In the introduction to our last month’s 
report, we ventured to state our opinion 
that the celebrated petition of the merchants 
of London, though founded on principles 
theoretically good, was not likely soon to 
lead to any important practical alterations 
in the system of commercial policy which 


we have so long pursued. This opinion 


appears to be that of the public in general ; 
and decidedly that of the present ministers, 


A$ was very explicitly stated by the Earl of 


Liverpool, in the debate on the Marquis of 
Lansdown’s motion, for a Committee to 
inquire into the means of extending the 
foreign trade of the country ; though, his 
lordship conceded that something might be 
done, and therefore concurred in the ap- 
pointment of a committee, as proposed. 
Still more averse are the ministers from any 
change in the corn laws, as appears from 
the very remarkable debate on Mr. Holme 
Sumners’ motion for a Select Committee, 
to consider of the agricultural petitions ; for 
though the house very unexpectedly agreed 
to the motion, yet the opposing party con- 
trived to get the debate adjourned, and 
when it was. resumed, succeeded in having 
the functions of the committee limited to an 
inquiry into the mode of ascertaining, return- 
ing, and calculating the average prices of 
corn in the 12 maritime districts, according 
to the existing laws; and into any frauds 
committed in violation of those laws. The 
truth is, that our system of foreign trade 
is sO interwoven with our revenue, that 
every change, however plausibly advocated, 
must be, if not a financial sacrifice, at least 
a financial experiment, which, in the pre- 
sent state of the country, with an increasing 
debt, increasing taxation, increasing expen- 
diture, decreasing revenue, and vanishing 
sinking-fund, we cannot afford to venture. 

With respect to the general state of trade 
the variations since last month have been so 
inconsiderable, that we feel it unnecessary 
to make any observations beyond those 
which are contained under the several 
heads. ! 

Coffce.—The market has been fluctuating 
the whole month, and in general lower than 
at the time of our last report ; but last week 
there has been a considerable amendment ; 
the prices rising 2s. a 3s. per ewt., though 
the public sales were extensive, consisting 
of 994 casks, and 3270 bags ; St. Domingo, 
in large parcels, realized 119s. a 120s. ; 
Jamaica, good ordinary, 117s., fine ordi- 
nary, 119s. a 121s.; Brazils, 118s. De- 
merara and Berbice sold higher than any 
other, viz. middling, which had been selling 
at 128s. a 128s. 6d. realized 132s. a 133s., 
fine ordinary, 131s. 1530 bags Cheribon 
sold, ordinary, 115s. 6d. a 116s. 6d., good 
ordinary, 118s. Gd. a 120s. 

Qn Tuesday the market was uncom- 


monly brisk ; there were three public sales, 
consisting of 656 casks, and 20 bags; 
the whole sold, with great briskness, at 
prices from 3s. a 4s. higher than a week 
before: and, it is worthy of notice, that 
this advance has happened at a time when 
the supplies of new coffee arrive in the 
greatest abundance, and that ten or eleven 
other public sales were advertized to take 
place this week. The improvement is at- 
tributed to the favourable accounts received 
from Germany, and to the large deliveries 
from the West India warehouses last week, 
for exportation, viz. 1272 casks, and 2187 

. St. Domingo, of good quality, rea- 
lized 122s. by private contract: Jamaita, 
by public sale, fine middling, in large par- 
cels, 137s. a 139s. 6d., good middling 132s. 
a 136s., middling 128s., from ordinary to 
ordinary middling, 123s. a 125s., fine ordi- 
nary, 120s., good ordinary, 117s. Gd., 118s. 
a 119s. 6d. The greater proportion of 
coffee sold was Jamaica: a few lots of De- 
merara sold, middling, 130s. a 131s., good 
middling, 133s. 6d. 

Sugar.—The sugar market was in gene- 
ral languid for the first three weeks succeed- 
ing our last report ; the supply was small, 
yet the buyers, in expectation of the new 
arrivals, showed no eagerness to purchase ; 
so that prices, on the whole, declined, 
theugh the average rose. Last week, how- 


‘ever, the demand increased, and the prices 


improved a little; on Tuesday, the 20th, 
there was a good supply of new sugars at 
market, and that day may be stated to have 
been the first when the supply was — 
and of good quality. The show of sugars 
attracted the buyers, and very considerable 
business was done, though without any 
variation in the prices. The purchases of 
lumps ‘and ‘low goods were extensive last 
week: the supply of the former is unequal 
to the demand. In foreign there has been 
very little variation of the prices for this 

















month 
avila prices of raw sugar, by Ga- 
zette :— 
May 27, ~~ 38s. Ohd. 
June 3, 3Ys. hd. 
10, se 38s. 7d. 
i 17, 37s. 73d. 


Cotton..The market, which became 
heavy in the week immediately following 
our last report, improved again greatly in 
the first weck of this month. The sales 
were extensive, amounting to 4630 bags, 
viz. 450 Pernambuco 164d. to 17d. duty 
paid ; 80 Mimas 12)d. duly paid; and in 
bond, 300 Boweds Ildd. a llfd.; 800 
Surats 7d. a9d.; 3000 Bengals, 64d. a 84d. 
In the following week the demand subsided, 
both at London and Liverpool, and there 
has been little doing since ; (up to the 2(th.) 
for though there were extensive buyers, at 
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prices about Ota. below the market price ; 
there were no sellers at the reduction. In 
consequence, no sales were reported but of 
a few Smyrnas at 114d. duty paid, and a 
few Bengals at 63d. a 79d. in bond. At 
Liverpool, the arrival of 42,000 bags, from 
the 3d to the 17th June, could not fail to 
depress the market. . 

Spices. —The prices have experienced no 
remarkable variation since the great sale at 
the India House on the 8th of May. Ano- 
ther great sale of spices is declared for the 
14th of August; the quantity of black 
pepper is only 2000 bags, which, added 
to a report that the taxed price would be 
raised, caused a momentary rise in the 
price, which has since subsided. 

Tva.—Since the conclusion of the India 
House sale, Boheas, which sold 1d. per Ib. 
higher than at the last sale, now command 
an advance of 2d. a 3d.: common Congou 
and Twankay sold rather higher ; the good 
at the increased prices; the finest Hysons 
2d. a Gd. lower; no Company’s Souchong 
in the sale. 

Oils. —The demand for fish oils has in- 
creased, especially for exportation. Green- 
land, for arrival £33 a £34, chiefly at the 
latter rate. Southern and Cape are also 
higher. Seed oils, rather lower. 

Baltic produce.—At the beginning of the 
month there was a great improvement in the 
prices, and most extensive business was 
done. Advices from St. Petersburgh, sta- 
ting a great depression in the prices of tal- 
low, and large arrivals from the Baltic, 
caused a decline in the prices. Yellow 
candle here is 58s. 6d. a 59s. Gd., and for 
arrival, about Gd. lower. Large sales of 
hemp, to arrive, have been made at £41, 
which is an improvement. In flax there is 
little alteration. Town tallow has been 
invariably at 64s. 

Corn.—-The trade remains in nearly the 
Same state ; yet the arrival of foreign grain 
continues to be very large. 





FROM OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 

Baltic Trade.—An account of the value 
of manufactured goods exported from Great 
Britain to the coasts of the Baltic (Russia, 
Prussia, Norway, and Sweden) in the last 
five years :—also, The amount of duty re- 
ceived on the importation of timber and 
iron, from the same quarter, during the 
above period ; distinguishing each year :— 

Official value of exports from Great Bri- 
tain ;— 


a £3,152,713 17. 0 
a 2,840,881 4 3 
| RS: 4,062,199 8 9 
Spee ecanenned 4,151,292 18 8 
Mew ene- ccccasen « 3,260,198 6 6 


Total amount of duties on the importation 
of timber and iron :— 

1815 bos duet seeot £1,579.001 9 11 

DONO es cbockeiy: 804.389 1 3 


1817... eceeeeees £990,910 15 13 

1818....¢cesee0+ 1,252,948 17 4 

1819...eeseeee2+ 1,070,173 14 25 

Wool and Woollen Goods.—An account 
of the quantity of sheep and lambs’ wool 
imported into Great Britain, in the year 
ending the Sth of April 1820 :— 

Total quantities charged with duty for 
home consumption :— 

At 7s. 1ld. per cwt. or 

1d. per Ib. scccces 12,613,024 Ibe. 

At 6d. per Ib.....2+0++- 475,555 Ibs. 

An account of the quantity of woollen 
manufactures exported, from the 5th April, 
1819, to the 5th of April 1820 :— 
Aggregate value of 


all sorts of wool- 
lens, and woollen £6,899,694. 63. Sd. 


VALID. ceseveeseecese 





ForEIGN COMMERCE. 

St. Petersburgh, 16th of May. Of the 
36 ships which have arrived at Cronstadt 
up to this day, only three were in ballast ; 
all the rest were laden with piece goods, 
fruit, herrings, and coals. As the supplies 
from the interior have not yet arrived, the 
transactionsin our articles of exportation are 
mostly limited to what remains of last year’s 
supply, and to the little that is brought by 
land. As we are in hourly expectation of 
fresh supplies, nothing is doing in foreign 
articles. Of our export articles, Bristles 
of the very best quality, are scarce, and rea- 
dily obtain 75 r.; something inferior but 
yet very good 724. Those of the second 
quality may be had at 22 r., but are good 
for nothing. Flax 12 heads are scarce, and 
held at 160 r. Nine-heads not to be had 
under 125 r.—Grain. Rye of best quality 
is held at 15 r.: wheat is offered at 25 r. 
but meets with no buyers at that price.— 
Hemp. More has been doing of late, and 
100 r. have been paid for very good clean, 
102 r. for the best, 75 a 76 r. for outshot, 
and 65 r. for half clean.—Hemp oil has 
risen and is held at 103 r.—Tallow has 
fallen and meets with purchasers ; yellow, 
on the spot, is to-day at 172 r. Soap ditto, 
150 r. No contracts for delivery, as only 
116 r. all down, are offered for yellow, and 
148 for soap, and the holders demand 
168 r. and 150 r.: white may be had at 
150 r., as there is no demand whatever 
for it. 

Riga, 20thand 27th May.— Flax, though 
less in demand than last week, maintains 
its prices. Marienburg crown 49 r. ; Thies 
and Druiana Rackitzer 46 a 47 r.3 cut 
Badstub 42 r.; Ristenthreeband 35 r.; Tow 
18 r.— Corn, except oats, duller ; Courland 
wheat 93 r. a 110 r.; Courland rye 61 a 63 
r.; Russian ditto 60, and Courland barley 
48a 49r. Hemp oil 110 r. Polish pot- 
ashes 92 r.—Sceds have risen ; for remain- 
ing sowing linseed 6 a 641%. are asked. 
Druiana linseed 53 a 6 4.3 crushing 
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linseed 184 r. a 23 r. Tallow is more 
in demand, and is held at the following 
prices, viz., white crown 165 r.; yellow 
185 r.; soap, 160 r. Among imported 
articles, sugars alone maintain a good price. 
Hamburgh, 10th June.—Cotton. Little 
doing, except in Bengal, sold by auction.— 
Coffee. 'The.demand continuing to be brisk 
the prices have again risen.—Corn. Though 
some purchases have been made this week 
for Portugal, yet the arrivals have been so 
large that only the best qualities maintain 
their prices.— Pepper and Pimento, rather 
higher; fine spices, unchanged.—IJndigo 
not much in demand, and prices lower. 
Rice improving, the supply having been 
small, and a great part already exported 
in.—TZea. The 1300} and | chests of 
souchong and hyson chin, from Providence, 
are already sold; but at present the de- 
mand is limited to small parcels.—Sugar. 
There has been a brisk demand for our re- 
fined sugars this week, so that some de- 
scriptions are almost entirely cleared off: 
large purchases have in consequence been 
made of strong middling lumps in loaves, 
for our refineries, at Il$d. a 113d.: 
the sale of ordinary and of crushed was 
small. Raw sugars, of all descriptions, 
and dry quality, are in great demand, not 
only for our refineries but for exportation ; 
so that notwithstanding the supplies we have 
received, our stock begins to run very 
low, not only in fine goods, but ordinary 
white Brazils: for the latter there has been 
already paid 103d; for middling and fine 
middling 103d. to 12d.; and for fine com- 
mon 13d. For the last arrived white and 
yellow Havannah 144d. and 104d. were in 
vain offered, and afterwards 143d. paid for 
about 50 chests of the former kind. 
Germany.—It is stated that several Ger- 
man states, viz. Bavaria, Wurtemburg, 
Baden, Hesse-Darmstadt, and the Saxon 
Duchies, have concluded a treaty, by which 
they agree to establish freedom of commer- 
cial intercourse between their respective 
States, abolishing the inland tolls; and that 
Hanover and Oldenburg have declared their 
readiness to accede to this treaty, unless 
prevented by the refusal of the Electorate 
of Hesse, which lies between. This state- 
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ment is not official; but as it is of great 
importance, and has been very publicly 
made, the states of Wurtemburg have re- 
solved to request the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, to inform them whether such a 
treaty has been concluded, or not. This 
step would go a great way towards realizing 
one of the wishes of the German merchants 
and manufacturers, as such a treaty would 
probably be soon acceded to by other mem- 
bers of the German Confederation. The 
accomplishment of the other object of the 
merchants and manufacturers, namely, to 
lay heavy duties on all foreign goods im- 
ported, does not appear to be so near at 
hand as its advocates would make us be- 
lieve. 

France.—In the commercial reports from 
the great cities and sea-ports, we have not 
observed any thing particularly interesting 
to the English merchant. The accounts 
from Bourdeaux are more favourable, and 
those from Marseilles speak with a degree 
of confidence of the revival of trade. The 
sugar refineries at Marseilles have been 
greatly increased, and with those of Bour- 
deaux, supply all the south of France as 
far as Lyons, but they do not furnish any 
thing for exportation. 

The law containing some changes in the 
Tariff of Customs with a view to encourag- 
ing the French trade and manufactures has 
passed ; but we have not yet seen an offi- 
cial copy of it. It is, however, justly ob- 
served by intelligent merchants in France, 
that these annual changes in the tariff of 
customs are great impediments to commer- 
cial speculations on an extensive scale. 

Genoa, 3d June.—The arrivals of grain 
from the Black Sea continue. ‘The prices 
are however steady, and more inclined to 
rise than to fall, because we have great ap- 
prehensions for our harvest. Large sales 
have been made this week for exportation 
to Tunis, which city appears to be entirely 
destitute of corn. The crop of silk pro- 
mises to be extremely abundant. ‘The ac- 
counts from Piedmont, Lombardy, the two 
Sicilies respecting this rich crop are equally 
satisfactory. Our stock of corn is 140,000 
emines of wheat, and 20,000 emines of 
pulse. 
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The Brothers, a Monody, and other Po- 
ems. By Charles Abraham Elton, Esq. 

Dr. Prout is preparing for the press an 
Inquiry into the Nature and Medical Treat- 
ment of those Diseases connected with a 
deranged Action of the Urinary Organs, 
especially Gravel, and Calculus: it is the 
author’s object to take amore comprehensive 
view of this important class of diseases than 
has hitherto been attempted. 


arrangement of Bivalve and Univalve Shells 
pa to the animals inhabiting them. 


Dr. Thomson is printing a New Edition 
of his System of Chemistry: he also an- 
nounces his intention to prepare a work on 
the Practice of Chemistry. 

Mr. William Allen, of York, is about 
to publish a volume of Lectures on the 
Temper and Spirit of the Christian Reli- 
gion ; recently delivered to a large private 
audience, and now addressed to the nume- 
rous parties which agitate and divide this 
empire. 

In the course of the Summer will appear, 
by the Rev. H. K. Bonney, Prebendary of 
Lincoln, Historic Notices, in reference to 
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Fotheringay, in Northamptonshire, with 
tes. 

aa Memoir of the Life of Major Top- 
ham, written by himself, has been found 
since his death, which contains many sin- 
gular Anecdotes of the circle in which he 
formerly moved, and eccentric traits of his 
own character. 

The Rev. Henry Atkins, Vicar of Arre- 
ton, has announced a Volume of Discourses 
on the King’s Proclamation for the Encou- 
ragement of Piety and Virtue. 

Mr. Bridgens is about to publish in Royal 
Ato. in a series of 12 Numbers, Sketches 
illustrative of the Manners and Customs of 
Italy, Switzerland, and France, with co- 
loured Plates. 

The Rev. Dr. J. P. Smith will soon 
publish the second Volume of Scripture 
‘Testimony to the Messiah. 

Mr. C. Mills, author of the History of 
the Crusades, has in the press, Travels in 
Europe during the Pontificate of Leo X. 

A Volume, entitled, “* The Legend of 
St. Loy,” in Four Cantos, is printing. By 
Mr. J. A. Heraud, author of Tottenham, 
a Poem. 

Mrs. Graham, author of an Account of a 
Residence in India, is now publishing an 
Account of a Three Months’ Residence in 
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the mountainous country east of Rome, 
with Engravings of the Peasantry and 
Banditti of the Country. 

In the press, M‘J ulien’s Daughter, a 
Poem, in Five Cantos, with elucidative 
Notes. By H. O‘Neil Montgomery Ritchie. 

Mr. G. R. Rowe, of Haverhill, has an. 
nounced a Practical Treatise on those Ner- 
vous Disorders denominated Hypocon- 
driasis and Dyspepsion, er Indigestion. 

The readers of ‘Travels may expect shortly 
a Volume of Letters written during a Tour 
through the Duchies of Normandy and 
Bretagne. By Mrs. Charles Stothard: to 
be accompanied with numerous Views, 
Costumes, &c. from the pencil of C. Sto. 
thard. 

The Rev. Joseph Jones, of Newchurch, 
Newington, has nearly ready for publica- 
tion a Course of Morning and Eviniing 
Prayers for Four Weeks. 

Dr. Hartz, of Dublin, has nearly ready 
an Historic Sketch of the Causes, Pro- 
gress, Extent, and Mortality of the conta- 
gious Fever, epidemic in Ireland during 
the Years 1817-18-19; with numerous 
Tables, and an Appendix, containing va- 
rious Documents illustrative of its general 
History, and of the System of Manage- 
ment adopted for its Suppression. 








WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


ai ntiquitics, Architecture, Sciences, and 
Fine Arts. 

Retsch’s Series of Outlines to Githe’s 
Tragedy of Faust, engraved from the 
originals. By Henry Moses. Part I. Demy 
Ato. 2s. Gd. Proot Impressions, imperial 
Ato. lis. Gd. 

Roman Costumes, drawn from Nature, 
by Pinelli, and on Stone, by G. Hull- 
mandel. No. 1. Folio. 12s. coloured, or 
Gs. plain. 

Views illustrating the Route of the Sim- 
plon, drawn by Major Cockburn, and on 
Stone, by J. Mardinge. No. I. Folio. 8s. 

Views illustrating the Route of Mont 
Cenis, drawn by Major Cockburn, and on 
Stone, by C. Hullmandel. No. I. Folio. 8s. 

Twenty-four Views of Italy, drawn from 
Nature, and on Stone ; by C. Hullmandel. 
Folio. 12. 10s. 

Twenty-four select Views of the principal 
Ruins of Rome; with a Panoramic Out- 
line of the modern City from the Capitol. 
By Henry Abbott, Esq. From Drawings 
taken on the Spot in the Winter of 1813. 
Nos. I. IL. and TIT, at 12 1s. each. To be 
completed in eight numbers. 


Biography. 

Memoirs of Granville Sharp, Esq. eom- 
posed from his own Manuscripts, and other 
authentic Documents, by Prince Hoare. 
dto. With a Portrait. 22. 12s. 6d. 

Select Biography ; being a Collestion of 
Lives of Eminent Men. Vol. I. Part I. 
Latimer.) 2s. 6d. ' 


The Life of Augustus Von Kotzebue, 
from the German. {2mo. 7s. 


Education, &c. 

A Grammar of the German Language, 
on a new Plan. By — Jehring. Svo. 
7s. Od. 

A New Method for Studying the French 
Language, by the aid of which it may be 
learned without a Master. 2 Vols. 12mo. 
10s. 

The Principles of Education, Intellectual, 
Moral and Physical. By the Rev. Lant 
Carpenter. 8vyo. 12s. 

The Private Tutor; or, Thoughts upon 
the Love of Excelling, and the Love of 
Excellence. 8vo. 6s. 

New Sacred Dramas, for Young Persons. 
Svo. 7s. Gd. 

History. 

A Narrative of the late Political and 
Military Events in British India, under the 
Administration of the Marquis of Hastings. 
By Henry T. Princep, Esq. Maps, &c- 
dto. 27. 10s. 

A Geographical, Statistical, and Histori. 
cal Description of Hindoostan, and the ad- 
jacent Country; com from the most 
Authentic Documents, and from Manu- 
script Records deposited at the Board of 
Control; by Wm. Hamilton, Esq.; with 
Maps. 2 vols. 4to. 4/. 14s. 62. 

Dodsley’s Annual Register ; or, a View 
of the History, Politics, and Literature for 
Year 1819. 8vo. 168.07, | rg 

A Compendious View” of - Universal 
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History and Literature in a Series of Tables ; 
from the Fourth Edition of the German of 
G. G. Bredow, late Councillor of the Prus- 
sian Regency in Silesia, and Professor of 
History in the University of Breslau. To 
which is appended a Table of Painters, ar- 
ranged in Schools and Ages, from the 
French Notes of Matthew Van Brée, 
Painter to his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Orange Nassau, and Professor in Chief 
of the Royal Academy of Arts at Antwerp. 
The Whole translated, with considerable 
Additions (including a succinct View of the 
Transactions of the Europeans in India, 
and an entirely new Table comprising the 
History of Europe from the Year 1799, to 
the close of the Reign of George III. By 
Major Jas. Bell, East York Militia. Royal 
folio. 12. 10s. Od. 
Law. 

A Treatise of the Law of Property 
arising from the Relation between Husband 
and Wife. By R. S. Donnison Roper, of 
Gray’s Inn, Barrister at Law. 2 vols. royal 
Bvo. 2/. 2s. 

A Digest of the Law of Landlord and 
Tenant; with an Appendix of Precedents. 
By P. Bingham, Esq. of the Middle Tem- 
ple. 8vo. 18s. 

Medicine, Surgery, and Physiology. 

Exposition of Elementary Principles 
specially concerned in the Preservation of 
Healthiness and Production of Distempers 
among Mariners, Travellers, &c. in tropi- 
cal and variable Climates. By Andrew 
Simpson. 8vo. 18s. 

Instructions for the Relief of the Sick 
Poor. By a Physician. 8vo. Is. Gd. 

A Treatise on Inflammation of the 
Mucous Membrane of the Lungs: to which 
is prefixed an Experimental Inquiry re- 
specting the contractile Power of the Blood 
Vessels and the Nature of Inflammation. 
By Charles Hastings, M.D. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


Miscellancous. 

Lacon ; or, many things in a few Words; 
addressed to those who think. By the Rey. 
C. C. Colton. 8vo. 7s. 

A Queens Appeal. 8vo, 5s. 

Essays and Sketches of Life and Cha- 
racter. 12mo. 9s. 

Flora Cantabrigiensis. By R. Relhan, 
A. M. 8vo. 12s. ;, 

The Private Correspondence of David 
Hume with several distinguished Persons, 
now first published from the Originals. 4to. 
12. Ils. 6d. 

_A Treatise on Heat, Flame, and Com. 
bustion. By T. H. Pasley. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Narrative of the Loss of the Winter- 
ton East Indiaman. S8vo, 7s. 6d. . 

An Essay on the Evils of aut ial 
rance. By Johan Foster. 8vo. 7s. Gd. _ 

Lucian of Samosata from the Greek ; 


with the Comments and Illustrations of . 


ieland and others... By William Tooke, 
FLR.S, 2 yols, 4to. 51. 5s. 


1820.7] Works Lately Published. 11 


The Works of the Rev. Thomas Zouch, 
D.D. F.L.8. Rector of Scrayingham, and 
Prebendarv of Durham; with a Memoir 
of his Life. By the Rev. Francis Wrang- 
ham, M.A. F.R.S. and Chaplain to His 
Girace the Archbishop of York. 2 vols. 
Bvo. 12. 4s. in boards. 

Buckland’s Vindicie Geologice ; or, the 
Connection of Geology with Religion ex- 
plained. 4to. 4s. 


Novels, Drama, &c. 

De Clifford ; or, Passion more Powerful 
than Reason. 4 vols. 12mo. I/. 2s. 

Gwelygordd ; or, the Child of Sin: a 
Tale. Ly the Rev. Charles Lucas. 3 vols. 
l2mo. 16s. 6d. 

Ricciarda, Tragedia, de Ugo Foscolo. 
8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Pia Della Pietra: a Tale. By the Hon. 
Wm. Herbert Clere. 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

Virginius: a Tragedy. By R.S. Knowles. 
8vo. 3s. Gd. 

Sappho : a Tragedy ; translated from the 
German of F. Grillparzer. 8vo. 4s. 

The Astrologer; or, the Eve of San 
Sebastian: a Romance. Svols. 12mo. 1/. Is. 

Tales of the Priory. By Mrs. Holford. 
4 vols. I2mo. IZ. &s. 

The Warbeck of Wolfstein. By Miss 
Holford. 3 vols. 12mo. 12 4s. 

Tragic Tales; Coningsby and Lord 
Brokenhurst. By Sir Egerion Brydges, 
Bart. 2 vols. 10s. 

Nice Distinctions ; a Tale. 8vo. Ts. 6d. 

Lochiel; or, the Field of Culloden. 
3 vols. I2mo. Il. Is. 

Sintram and his Companions. 12mo 
5s. Gd. 

Poctry. 

Poems. By one of the Authors of 
** Poems for Youth, by a Family Circle.” 
F. cap. 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

Advice to Julia; a Letter in Rhyme. 
F. cap. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Ellen Fitzarthur; a Metrical Tale, in 
Five Cantos. Svo. 7s. Gd. 

Sacred Leisure. Poems on Religious 
Subjects. By the Rev. F. Hodgson, A. M. 
F. cap. 8vo. Gs. 

Select Works of the British Poets, with 
Biographical and Critical Prefaces. By 
Dr. Aikin. Large 8vo. 18s. 

The Fancy: aSelection from the Poetical 
Remains of the late Peter Corcoran, of 
Gray’s Inn; with a Memoir of his Life. 
F. cap. 8vo. 5s. Gd. 

Marcian Colonna, an Italian Tale; with 
Three Dramatic Scenes, and other Poems. 
By Barry Cornwall. vo. 8s. 6d. 

The Stable Boy; a Poem in Five Parts. 
By Thomas Peacock. F.cap. 8vo. 5s. 

The Amyntas of Tasso. By Leigh 
Hunt, Esq. F. cap. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Politics and Political Economy. 

Ap fo the Nobility, Clergy, and 
ener a the United Kingdom, on the 
proposed Plan for sending Pauper Children 
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By H. Wilson. évo. 


to Dartmoor Prison. 
2s. bil. : : 

Further Observations on the Practicabi- 
lity and Expediency of Liquidating the 
Public Debt of the United Kingdom. By 
R. Heathtield. &vo. 5s. ; 

The Speech of the Rt. Hon. Earl of 
Liverpool in the House of Lords, May 26, 
1920, on a Motion of the Marquis of 
Lansdown, that a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Means of ex- 
tending and securing the Foreign Trade of 
the Country. Svo, 2s. 

Ti. ti i Wi}e 

Village Sermons. By a Country Clergy- 
man. I2mo. 2s. 6d. 

Two Introductory Discourses preached 
before the University of Cambridge, at the 
Lecture founded by the Rev. John Hulse. 
Ry the Rev. C. Benson, M.A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. With an A ppendix, 2s. 

Sermons, Plain and Practical, Explana- 
tory of the Gospels, for every Sunday in the 
Year: intended for the use of families. 
by the Rev. George Hughes. 2 Vols. 
Gvo. I. Is. 

A Sermon, delivered in St. Enoch’s 
Church, Glasgow, on Sunday, February 
20th, 1820, on the Death of the late King. 
By the Rev. William Taylor, jun. D.D. 
tivo. ty. Gad. 

Objections advanced by Scoffers and In- 
fidels against certain Parts of the Old 
Testament, plainly and satisfactorily ans. 
wered, in two Sermons. By the Rev. 
Richard Warner. Ovo. Qs. 

The Scripture Doctrine of the Name, 
Person, Office, and Glory of Christ. By 
a Lavman. 68vo. 2s. 

i i, PION, 7 av ls. and To; a ra) hi. 

The Journal of a Tour in Greece, Egypt, 
and the Holy-land; with Excursions to the 
River Jordan, and along the Banks of the 
Red Sea to Mount Sinai. By Wim. Turner, 
Esq. Plates. 3 Vols. Bvo. 3/. 3s. 

Journals of Two Expeditions beyond the 
Blue Mountains, and into the Interior of 
New South Wales; undertaken by order 
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of Government, in the years 1817, 1818. 
By John Oxley, Esq. Maps and Plates. 
4to. 21. 10s. 

Sketches, Descriptive of Italy, in 1817 
and 1818; with a brief account of Travels 
in various Parts of France and Switzerland, 
in the same Years. 4 Vols. small 8vo. 
1d, 12s. 

A Geological Mapof England, coloured ; 
accompanied by a Memoir. By J. B. 
Greenough, Esq. F.R.S. F.L.5. President 
of the Geological Society. On six sheets, 
6l. Gs. 

Journal of a Tour through part of the 
Snowy range of the Himala Mountains, 
and to the Sources of the Rivers Jamna 
and Ganges. By James Baillie Fraser, 
Esq. 4to. 31. 3s. 

A Visit to the Province of Upper 
Canada, in 1819. By James Strachan. 
évo. Gs. Gd. 

Foreign Books just imported by Treuttel 
and Wirtz. 

Fragmens d’Ornemens dans le Style An- 
tique, recueillis ou composés. Par Beau- 
vallet et Normand; ouvrage dans lequel 
on trouvera toutes Sortes de Détails re- 
latifs A la Décoration Intérieure et Exté- 
rieure des Edifices. 2 vols. folio. 61. 6s. 

Garat, Mémoires historiques sur la Vie 
de M. Suard, sur ses Ecrits, et sur le Dix- 
huitieme Siecle. 2 vols. 8vo. IU 

Chateaubriand, Mémoirs, Lettres et 
Pieces authentiques touchant la Vie et la 
Mort de 8, A. R. Ch. Ferd. D’ Artois, Fils 
de France, Duc de Berri. 8vo. 8s. 

Labaume, Histoire de la Chute de ’Em- 
pire de Napoléon, ornée de huit Plans 
ou Cartes pour servirau récit des Principales 
Batailles livrées en 1813 et 1814. 2 vols. 
Svo. 1d. 

Matter Essai historique sur I’Ecole 
d’Alexandrie, et Coup d’il comparatif sur 
la Littérature Grecque, depuis le temps 
d’Alexandre le Grand jusqu’a celui d’Alex- 
andre Sévére. Ouvrage couronné par 
l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev. Allan Wheeler, B. D. tothe head mas- 
tersfiip i Wo cester ( olles » Scho 1.—The Rev. 
lor, Mlovsev, rector of Waleeat, tothe arechdeacenrgs 
of Bath.—The Rev. Edward Lye, A. B. to the yi- 
carare of Raunds.—The Kev, William Roles, 
\. M. to the rectory of Upton Lorell, Wilts.—The 


Kev. J. lavies, M.A. chaplala to the Duke of 
isan ich and Queensbury, has beea instituted 


te the ory of Stenten Wyville: anda dispensa- 
tion has passe the great sen! to enable him to 
hold that ‘iving with the rectory of Gloeston, both 


1 Leicestershire.—The Rev. Richard Dawes, 4... 
of Trinity College, is appointed chaplain and Ma- 
themattcal lectarer in Downing College, Cam- 


rider ~The Rey. Richard Marke, of Waterbeach, 
Cambridgeshire, to the ticarace of Great Misean- 
lon, Lineas.—The Rev. FLO. Cotton, M.A. viear of 
P va, Bucks, to the rectory of Hinstock, Salon.— 
rhe Rev. FLW. Brickenden, DB. D.te the vicarare of 





1 vol, with the chapelrr of Calhe annerved, and 
to the perpetnal curacy of Ace ra>ury, county of 
Herefort.—The Rev. James Hooper to the rectory 
of Stowell, Somersetshire.—The Rey. Dr. Gabell, 
heat master of Winchester echo ol, to the raluable 





living of Binfield, county of Berks.—The Rev. 
Thomas Fordham Green, A. B. to the rectory of 
Gravely, Hertfordshire —The Rey. Francis Brooke 
Welles, M.A. scholar of Worcester College, to the 
rectory of eee Leicestershire —The Rev. 
(eorge Grantham, B.D. and Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, to the viearage of Waith, county 
of Lincoln.—The Rev. John Collinson, curate 
of Kyton, to the perpetual curacies of Lames- 
ley and Tanfield, county of Durham.—The Hey, 
\Vin. Bishop to the perpetual curacy of Thornton, 
in the parish of Bradford, Yorkshire —The Rev. 
Thomas Lea, A. M. to the vicarage of B 
Itchington, Warwickshire—The Rev. Cha 
Francis Bamfylde, to the rectory of Dunkerton, 
Somerset.—The Rev. Wm. Merenn, viear-of Lian- 
fvarvdd, to the consolidated vicarage of Cryo and 
l.answwel.—The Kev. W. Killet to the viearage of 
henningchall, Norfolk.—The Rev. Thomas 0} d 
artlett, reetor of Swanage, Iste of Purbeck, Dor 
set, to the rectory of Satton ce, Somerset. 
—The Rev. Robert Harrel Fronde, M. A. rector of 
Dartington, Devon, to the archdeaconry of Totues, 
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Bankrupts. 113 


BANKRUPTS IN ENGLAND. 
[ T distinguishes London Commissions, C those of the country.) 


Gazette—May 13. 

Abell, Thomas, Nottingham, lace-manufacturer, 
Att. Knowles, New-inn, London. C. 

Carr, John, late of Wortley, Leeds, now of Savan- 
nah, North America, and David Rimington Tet- 
ley, of Armley, Leeds, merchants, Atts. Few, 
Ashmore, and Hamilton, Henrietta-street, Lon- 
don, C. 

Coney, Robert, Strand, Westminster, plumber. 
Att. Norton, 32, New-Union-street, Little-Moor- 
fields. T. : 

Cramp, Samuel, Vine-street, Millbank-street, West- 
minster, corn-dealer. Atts. Sudiow, Francis, and 
Urquhart, 4, Monument-yard, London. T. 

Fitzgerald, John, Vine-street, Narrow-Wall, Lam- 
beth, and Devonshire-street, Kennington, Surry, 
timber-merchant, Att. Shuter, Millbank-street, 
Westminster, T. 

George, Stephen, Narberth, Pembrokeshire, linen- 
draper. Atts. Alexander and Holme, New-inn, 
London. C, 

Green, William, Liverpool, money-scrivener. Atts. 
Blackstock and Bunce, London. C. 

Harris, Christopher, bradford, Wiltshire, tanner- 
Atts. Dax, Son, and Meredith, 29, Guildford. 
street, London, C. 

Hayles, Charles, and James Nobes Hayles, Ports- 
mouth, grocers. Atts, Alexander and Holme, 10, 
New-inn, London. C. 

Jones, Humphrey, Holywell, Flintshire, draper. 
Att. Chester, Staple-ianm, London. C. 

Kay, Richard, Bury, Lancashire, cotton-spinner. 
Atts. Clarke, Richards, and Medcalf, Chancery- 
lane, London. C. 

Lipscombe, William, Exeter, grocer. Att. Brutton, 
Broad-street, London. C. 

Longhurst, Joseph, late of Egham-Hythe, Surry, 
carpenter. Att. Ronalds, Tokenhouse-yard, Lon- 
don. T. 

Newell, Samuel, Horsham, Surry, baker. Atts. 
Fisher and Munday, Furnival’s-inn, London. T. 

Parrish, Thomas, Brettell-lane, Kingswindford, 
Staffordshire, glass-cutter. Atts, T. and J. Wil- 
liams, 1, Swithin’s-lane, London. C. 

Phillips, George, Manchester, plumber. Atts. Wil- 
ie Clarke, and Watson, Warnford-court, Lon- 
don. &, 

Searle, Luke, Weybridge, Surry, baker. Atts. Tom- 
linsons, Thompson, and Baker. Copthall-court, 
Throcmorton-street, London. T. 

Stonehill, William, Stewkley, Buckinghamshire, 
butcher. Att. Ashfield, 10, Staple-inn, Holborn, 
London. C, 

Studd, John Lynch, Kirby-street, Hatton-garden, 
Middiesex, merchant mariner. Att. Wilde, Co!- 
lege-hill, London. T. 

Watkins, Thomas, late of Ress, Herefordshire, 
grocer. Att. James, Bucklersbury, London, T. 
Wild, —— Whitle, Derbyshire, cotton-spinner. 

Atts. Milne and Parry, Temple, London. C. 

Willianss, James, Birmingham, japanner. Atts. 
Long and Austen, Holborn-court, Gray’s-ina, 
London. C. 

Gazette—May 16. 

Blazdeil, Charles, St. Martin’s-!ane, Charing-cross, 
locksmith. Atts, Ellis aud Veal, Abingdon- 
street, T. 

Dufour, Wm. Frederick Alexander, Berners-street, 
Oxford-street, and New-street, Covent-garden, 
Middlesex, qevaties. Atts. Hall, Ross, and 

‘ew Loswell-court, Carey-street, 


Peters, John, Rathbone-place, Oxford-street, jew- 
eller. Att. Towers, Castle-street, Falcon-square, 
London. T. 

Ravenscroft, Wm. Richard, New London-street, 
London, corn-facter. Att. Stephen, 38, Broad- 
street-buildings, London. T. 

Slater, Joseph, Manchester, innkeeper. Atts. Ad- 
lington and Gregory, Bedford-row, London. C. 
Sutcliffe, James, Halifax, grocer. Att. Wizleswerth, 

Gray’s-inn, London. C 


Young, New grocer, Atts. Bran- 
drett, Spink? ea Reddish, Temple, c. 

Boydell, Josiah, late of Bethnall-green, Middlesex, 
coal-merchant. Att. Pulley, Great Winchester- 
street, London. T. 


Bright, Robert, late of Nassau-place, Commercial- 
road, Middlesex, haberdasher. Att. Lawrence, 
Dean’s-court, Doctor’s Commons, London. T, 

Clarke, John, Wakefield, Yorkshire, bookseller, 
Att. Ellis, Chancery-lane, London. C. 

Clunie, William, St. Martin’s-lane, Middlesex, 
dealer. Att. Shuter, Milbank-street, Westmin- 
ster, London. T. - 

Dawson, James, Meltham, Yorkshire, clothier, 
Att. Walker, 29, Lincolu’s-inn-fields, London. C, 

Doupharte, Jonathan, Brackley, Northampton- 
shire, tailor. Atts. Lowes and Cowburn, Temple, 
London. €, 

Dowsland, Henry, jun. and Thomas Robinson Da- 
vison, Old Beond-strett, London, ship and in- 
surance-brokers. Atts. Reardon and Davis, 
Corbet-court, Gracechurch-street, London. T. 

Faliows, William, jun. Hatfield, Yorkshire, malt- 
ster. Att. Edmonds, Exchequer-office of Pleas, 
Lincoln’s-inn, London. C. 

Hall, Hugh, Nelson-terrace, Kingsland, Middle- 
sex, broker. Att. Derby, 11, Harcourt-buildings, 
Temple, London. T. 

Hammond, Christopher, Durham, draper. Atts. 
Hurd and Johnson, Temple, London, C, 

Hancock, John, St. James’s-street, Piccadilly, 
coach-maker. Att. Pitches, St. Swithin’s-lane, 
Lombard-street, London. T. 

Hopperton, Edwari, Liverpool, upholsterer. Atts. 
Blackstock and Bnunee, Temple, London. C. 
Iliingworth, Richard Stonhewer, Waterloe-place, 
Pall-Mall, dealer. Atts. Knight and Freeman, 

Basinghall-street, London. T. 

Johnson, Nehemiah Baylis, Birmingham, bed and 
mattrass-manufactarer, Atts. Swain, Stevens, 
Maples, Pearse, and Hunt, Frederick’s-place, 
Old Jewry, London. €. 

Linney, Joseph, Chester, grocer. Atts. Milne 
and Parry, Temple, London, C. 

Lushington, William, jun. late of Mark-lane, 
Londen, merchant. Att. Healing, 20, Law- 
rence-lane, Cheapside, London. T. 

Mattinsen, James, Huddersfield, Yorkshire, mer- 
chant. Att. Walker, 29, Lin¢oln’s-inn-fields, 
London. C. 

Richardson, William, Wrotham, Kent, innkeeper. 
Atts. Messrs. Clarksons, 39, Essex-street, Strand, 
London. T. 

Gazette— May 23. 

Ainsworth, Thomas, Belton, Lancashire, Richard 
Ainsworth, late ef Cheapside, London; James 
Thornley, Warrington; and Peter Cort, Turton, 
both in Lancashire, whitsters. Aftts. Messrs. 
Meadowcrotts, 5, Gray’s inn-square, London. C, 

Batters, James, Southampton, grocer, Atts, 
Willis, Clarke, and Watson, Warnford-court, 
Throgmorten-street, London. C. 

Caig, Peter, Liverpool, tailor. Att. Weeler, 28, 
Castle-strect, Holborn, London. C. 

Frost, George, Wigan, Lancashire, shopkeeper. 
Att. Ellis, Chancery-lane, London. C. 

Honyman, Jolin, Church-street, Spitalfields, Mid- 
Mesex, silkmanuufacturer. Att. James, Buck- 
lersbury, London. T. is 

Hughes, Benjamin, Bristol, victualler. Atte, 
poole and Greenfield, Gray’s-inn-square, Lon- 

a. We 

Lindop, Richard William, Badhall, Staffordshire, 
dealer. Atts. Williams and White, Lincoln’s- 
inn, London. C. 

Lott, William Lance, late of Liandilo, Carmar- 
thenshire, druggist. Att. Thomas, Liandilo. C. 

Lowes, George, Commercial-buildings, Mincing- 
lane, London, wine-merchant. Atts. Watkins 
and Peoly, Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s-Inn, Lon- 


London. C. 
Skfibeck, Jobn, Leeds, Yorkshire, oe gg ly 
: ew 


Atts. Oeeaee pe amge and pt ar 
Boswell-court, Carey-s , C. 
Smith, John, Coln St. Aldwyn’s, Gloucestershire, 


Atts. Frowd and Rose, M4, 
Serle-street, Lincolu’s-inn, London. C. 
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to Dartmoor Prison. By H. Wilson. OVO. 
2s. Od. ; : 

Further Observations on the Practicabi- 
lity and Expediency of Liquidating the 
Public Debt of the United Kingdom. By 
R. Heathtield. 8vo. 5s. ; 

The Speech of the Rt. Hon. Earl of 
Liverpool in the House of Lords, May 26, 
1820, on a Motion of the Marquis ot 
Lansdown, that a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Means of eX- 
tending and securing the Foreign Trade ot 
the Country. Bvo. 2s. 

Ti. te i Lie 

Village Sermons. By a Country Clergy- 
man. I2mo. 2s. 6d. 

Two Introductory Discourses preached 
before the University of Cambridge, at the 
Lecture founded by the Rev. John Hulse. 
Ry the Rev. C. Benson, M.A. of Trinity 
College. ¢ ‘ambridge. With an A ppendix, 2s. 

Sermons, Plain and Practical, Explane- 
tory of the Gospels, for every Sunday in the 
Year: intended for the use of families. 
By the Rev. George Hughes. 2 Vols. 
8vo. I Is. 

A Sermon, delivered in St. Enoch’s 
Church, Glasgow, on Sunday, February 
2th, 1820, on the Death of the late King. 
By the Rev. William Taylor, jun. D.D. 
tivo. Is. Gd. 

Objections advanced by Scoffers and In- 
fidels against certain Parts of the Qld 
Testament, plainly and satisfactorily ans. 
wered, in two Sermons. By the Rev. 
Richard Warner. 8vo. 2s. 

The Scripture Doctrine of the Name, 


Person, Office, and Glory of Christ. By 
a Lavman. 68vo. 2s. 
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The Journal of a Tour in Greece, Egypt, 
and the Holy-land; with Excursions to the 
River Jordan, and along the Banks of the 
Red Sea to Mount Sinai. By Wm. Turner, 
Esq. Plates. 3 Vols. 8vo. 3/. 3s. 

Journals of Two Expeditions beyond the 
Blue Mountains, and into the Interior of 
New South Wales; undertaken by order 
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of Government, in the years 1817, 1818, 
By John Oxley, Esq. Maps and Plates, 
4to. 27. 10s. 

Sketches, Descriptive of Italy, in 1817 
and 1818; with a brief account of Travels 
in various Parts of France and Switzerland, 
in the same Years. 4 Vols. small 8vo. 
1, 12s. 

A Geological Mapof England, coloured ; 
accompanied by a Memoir. By J. B. 
Greenough, Esq- F.R.S. F.L.S. President 
of the Geological Society. On six sheets, 
6. 6s. 

Journal of a Tour through part of the 
Snowy range of the Himala Mountains, 
and to the Sources of the Rivers Jamna 
and Ganges. By James Baillie Fraser, 
Esq. 4to. 3. 3s. 

A Visit to the Province of Upper 
Canada, in 1819. By James Strachan. 
bvo. Gs. Gd. 

Foreign Books just imported by Treuttel 
and Wirtz. 

Fragmens d’Ornemens dans le Style An- 
tique, recueillis ou composés. Par Beau. 
vallet et Normand; ouvrage dans lequel 
on trouvera toutes Sortes de Détails re- 
latifs 4 la Décoration Intérieure et Exté- 
rieure des Edifices. 2 vols. folio. 6/. 6s. 

Garat, Mémoires historiques sur la Vie 
de M. Suard, sur ses Ecrits, et sur le Dix- 
huitiéme Siecle. 2 vols. &yo. 12. 

Chateaubriand, Mémoirs, Lettres et 
Piéces authentiques touchant la Vie et la 
Mort de 8, A. R. Ch. Ferd. D’ Artois, Fils 
de France, Duc de Berri. 8vo. 8s. 

Labaume, Histoire de la Chute de l’Em- 
pire de Napoléon, ornée de huit Plans 
ou Cartes pour servirau récit des Principales 
Satailles livrées en 1813 et 1814. 2 vols. 
Svo. 1d, 

Matter Essai historique sur I’Ecole 
d’Alexandrie, et Coup d’q@il comparatif sur 
la Littérature Grecque, depuis le temps 
d’Alexandre le Grand jusqu’d celui d’Alex- 
andre Sévére. Ouvrage couronné par 
l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev. Allan Wheeler, B. D. tothe head mas- 


tershiip of \i orcester Colleg P Scho .—The Rey. 
lor. Moysev, rector of Waleet, tothe archdeacoenrs 
of Bath.—The Rev. Edward Ly +, A. B. to the yi- 
carace of Raunds.—The Rev. William Roles, 


\. M. to th ‘ rectory of Upton Lovell, Wilts.—The 
Rev. J. Mavies, M.A. chaplala to the Duke of 
is 


vuecceush and Queensbary, has beea instituted 
to the ory of Stonton Wyville: anda dispensa- 
tion has passed the great seal to enable him to 
hold that living with the rectory of Gloeston, both 
n Leicestershire.—The Rev. Richard Dawes, W..\. 


of Trinity College, is appointed chaplain and Ma- 
Thematteal leetarer in Downing College, Cam- 
rilze.—The Rey. Richard Marks, of Waterbeach, 
Cambridgeshire, to the ticarace of Great Miseap- 
‘lon, nuecas.—-The Rev. PLC. Cotton, M.A. viear of 
rena, Bucks, to the rectory of Hinstock, Salon.— 
Phe Rev, FLA. Brickenden, B. D.to the vicarave of 
) . . . , 
Dewsail, with the chapelre of Callow apneved, and 
to the perpetnal curacy of Acerayury, county of 
Herefor 1.—The Rev. James Hooper to the rectory 
h = well, Somersetshire.—The Rev. Dr. Gabel] 

. . ® ae “Ul . ¥- ad “ 
feat master of Winchester school, to the raluable 












living of Binfield, county of Berks.—The Rev. 
Thomas Fordham Green, A. B. to the rectory of 
Gravely, Hertfordshire —The Rev. Francis Brooke 
Welles, M.A. scholar of Worcester College, to the 
rectory of Swern” Leicestershire —The Rev. 
(reorze Grantham, B.D. and Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, to the viearage of Waith, county 
of Lincoln.—The Rev. John Collinson, curate 
of Kyton. to the perpetual curacies of Lames- 
ley and Tanfield, county of Durham.—The Hev. 
\Vin. Bishop to the perpetual curacy of Thornton, 
in the parish of Bradford, Yorkshire.—The Rev. 
rhomas Lea. A. M. to the vicarage of B 
Itchington, Warwickshire—The Rev. Cha 
Francis Bamfylde, to the rectory of Dunkerton, 
Sonerset.—The Rev. Wm. Merean, vicar-of Lian- 
tvarvdd, to the consolidated vicarage of Cryo and 
Lansawel.—The Rev. W. Killet to the viearage of 
NKenninghal), Norfolk.—The Rev. Thomas Oldfield 
hartlett, reetor of Swanage, Iste of Purbeck, Dor- 
set, to the reetory of Satton ¢, Somerset. 
—The Rev. Robert Harrel Fronde, M. A. rector of 
Dartington, Devon, to the archdeacoary of Totes. 
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Bankrupts. 1 13 


BANKRUPTS IN ENGLAND. 
{ T distinguishes London Commissions, C those of the country.] 


Gazette—May 13. 

Abell, Thomas, Nottingham, lace-manufacturer, 
Att. Knowles, New-inn, London. C. 

C arr, John, late of Wortley, Leeds, now of Savan- 
nahi, North America, and David Rimington Tet- 
ley, of Armley, Leeds, merchants, Atts. Few, 
Ashmore, and Hamilton, Henrietta-street, Lon- 
don. C. 

Coney, Robert, Strand, Westminster, plumber. 
Att. Norton, 32, New-Union-street, Little-Moor- 
fields. T. 

Cramp, Samuel, Vine-street, Millbank-street, West- 
minster, corn-dealer. Atts. Sudlow, Francis, and 
Urquhart, 4, Monument-yard, London. T. 

Fitzgerald, John, Vine-street, Narrow-Wall, Lam- 
_beth, and Devonshire-street, Kennington, Surry, 
timber-merchant. Att, Shuter, Millbank-street, 
Westininster, T 

George, Stephen, Narberth, Pembrokeshire, linen- 
draper. Atts. Alexander and Holme, New-inn, 
London. C, 

Green, William, Liverpool, money-scrivener. Atts. 
Blackstock and Bunce, London. C. 

Harris, Christopher, bradford, Wiltshire, tanner- 
Atts. Dax, Son, and Meredith, 29, Guildford. 
street, London, C. 

Hayles, Charles, and James Nobes Hayles, Ports- 
mouth, grocers. Atts, Alexander and Holme, 10, 
New-inn, London. C, 

Jones, Humphrey, Holywell, Flintshire, draper. 
Att. Chester, Staple-imm, London. C. 

Kay, Richard, Bury, Lancashire, cotton-spinner, 
Atts. Clarke, Richards, and Medcalf, Chancery- 
lane, London, C. 

Lipscombe, William, Exeter, grocer. Att. Brutton, 
Broad-street, London. C. 

Longhurst, Joseph, late of Egham-Hythe, Surry, 
carpenter. Att. Ronalds, Tékenbouse-yard, Lon- 
don. T. 

Newell, Samuel, Horsham, Surry, baker. Atts. 
Fisher and Munday, Furnival’s-inn, London. T. 

Parrish, Thomas, Brettell-lane, Kingswindford, 
Staffordshire, glass-cutter. Atts, T. and J. Wil- 
liams, 1, Swithin’s-lane, Londen. C. 

Phillips, George, Manchester, plumber. Atts. Wil- 
mt Clarke, and Watson, Warnford-court, Lon- 
don. ©, 

Searle, Luke, Weybridge, Surry, baker. Atts. Tom- 
linsons, Thompson, and Baker. Copthall-court, 
Throgmorton-street, London. T. 

Stonehill, William, Stewkley, Buckinghamshire, 
butcher. Att. Ashfield, 10, Staple-inn, Holborn, 
London. C, 

Studd, John Lynch, Kirby-street, Hatton-garden, 
Middlesex, merchant mariner. Att. Wilde, Col- 
lege-hill, London. T. 

Watkins, Thomas, late of Ress, Herefordshire, 
grocer. Att. James, Bucklersbury, London, T. 
Wild, Joseph, Whitle, Derbyshire, cotton-spinner. 

Atts. Milne and Parry, Temple, London, C. 

Williams, James, Birmingham, japanner. Atts. 
Long and Austen, Holborn-court, Gray’s-ina, 
London. C, 

Gazette—May 16. 

Blazdell, Charles, St. Martin’s-!ane, Charing-cross, 
locksmith. Atts, Ellis aud Veal, Abingden- 
street. T. 

Dufour, Wm. Frederick Alexander, Berners-street, 
Oxford-street, and New-street, Covent-garden, 
Middlesex, qeveties. Atts. Hall, Ross, and 
Brownley, New LBoswell-court, Carey-street, 
Londen, T. 

Peters, John, Rathbone-place, Oxford-street, jew- 
elier. Att. Towers, Castle-street, Falcon-square, 
London, T. 

Ravenscroft, Wm. Richard, New London-street, 
London, corn-facter. Att, Stephen, 38, Broad- 
street-buildings, London. T. 

Slater, Joseph, Manchester, innkeeper. Atts. Ad- 
lington and Gregory, Bedford-row, London, C. 
Sutcliffe, James, Halifax, grocer. Att. Wigleswerth, 

Gray’s-inn, London. C. 
Woolverton, Edmund, Norwich, cabinet-maker. 
_Atts, Geldard and Lythgoe, Thaives-inn. T. 


Young, New Sarum, . Atts. Bran- 

drett, Spink and Reddish, ee London. C. 
Gazette—M 20. 

Boydell, Josiah, late of Bethnall-green, Middlesex, 


coal-merchant. Att. Pulley, Great Winchester- 
street, London. T. 


Bright, Robert, late of Nassau-place, Commercial- 
road, Middlesex, haberdasher. Att. Lawrence, 
Dean’s-court, Doctor’s Commons, London. T. 

Clarke, John, Wakefield, Yorkshire, bookseller. 
Att. Ellis, Chancery-lane, London. C. 

Clunie, William, St. Martin’s-lane, Middlesex, 
dealer. Att. Shuter, Milbank-street, Westmin. 
ster, London. T. - 

Dawson, James, Meltham, Yorkshire, clothier, 
Att. Walker, 29, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, London. C, 

Doupharte, Jonathan, Brackley, Northampton- 
shire, tailor. Atts. Lowes and Cowburn, Temple, 
London. C, 

Dowsland, Henry, jun. and Thomas Robinson Da- 
vison, Old Broad-strett, London, ship and in- 
surance-brokers. Atts. Reardon and Davis, 
Corbet-court, Gracechurch-street, London. T. 

Faliows, William, jun. Hatfield, Yorkshire, malt- 
ster. Att. Edmonds, Exchequer-ofhice of Pleas, 
Lincoln’s-inn, London. C. 

Hall, Hugh, Nelson-terrace, Kingsland, Middle- 
sex, broker, Att. Derby, 11, Harcourt-buildings, 
Temple, London. T. 

Hammond, Christopher, Durham, draper. Atts. 
Hurd and Johnson, Temple, London. C. 

Hancock, John, St. James’s-street, Piccadilly, 
coach-maker., Att. Pitches, St. Swithin’s-lane, 
Lombard-street, London, T. 

Hopperton, Edward, Liverpool, upholsterer. Atts. 
Blackstock and Bunce, Temple, London. C. 
Illingworth, Richard Stonhewer, Waterloo-place, 
Pall-Mall, dealer. Atts. Knight and Freeman, 

jasinghall-street, London. T. 

Johnson, Nehemiah Baylis, Birmingham, bed and 
mattrass-manufacturer. Atts. Swain, Stevens, 
Maples, Pearse, and Hunt, Frederick’s-place, 
Old Jewry, London. C. 

Linney, Joseph, Chester, grocer. Atts. Milne 
and Parry, Temple, London, C. 

Lushington, William, jun. late of Mark-lane, 
London, merchant. Att. Healing, 20, Law- 
rence-lane, Cheapside, London. T. 

Mattinson, James, Huddersfield, Yorkshire, mer- 
chant. Att. Walker, 29, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
London. C. 

Richardson, William, Wrotham, Kent, innkeeper. 
Atts. Messrs. Clarksons, 39, Essex-street, Strand, 
London. T. 

Gazette— May 23. 

Ainsworth, Thomas, Bolton, Lancashire, Richard 
Ainsworth, late of Cheapside, London; James 
Thornley, Warrington; and Peter Cort, Turton, 
both in Lancashire, whitsters. Aftts. Messrs. 
Meadowcrotts, 5, Gray’s inu-square, London. C, 

Batters, James, Southampton, grocer,  Atts, 
Willis, Clarke, and Watson, Warnford-court, 
Throgmorten-street, London. C,. 

Caig, Peter, Liverpool, tailor. Att. Weeler, 28, 
Castle-strect, Holborn, London. C. 

Frost, George, Wigan, Lancashire, shopkeeper. 
Att. Ellis, Chancery-lane, London. C. 

Honyman, Jolin, Chureh-street, Spitalfields, Mid- 
Mesex, silkmanufacturer. Att. James, Buck- 
lersbury, London, T. 

Hughes, Benjamin, Bristol, victualler. Atte, 
Poole and Greenfield, Gray’s-inn-square, Lon- 


don. C, 

Lindop, Richard William, Badhall, Staffordshire, 
‘dealer. Atts, Williams and White, Lincoln’s- 
inn, London. C. 

Lott, William Lance, late of Liandilo, Carmar- 
thenshire, druggist. Att. Thomas, Llandilo. C. 

Lowes, George, Commercial-buildings, Mincing- 
lane, London, wine-merchant. Atts. Watkins 
and Peoly, Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s-inn, Lon- 


don. T. 

Macnair, John, jun. and John Atkinson, Corn- 
hill, London, merchants. Att. Latimer, 13, 
Gray’s-inn-square, Loudon. T. 

Rea, Alexander and William Earle, jun. East Lon- 
don Theatre, dealers, Att. Poole, Adaim’s-court, 
Broad-street, London. 'T. 

Seward, Abraham, New Sarum, de om gM idee a 
Atts. Brundett, Spinks, and Reddish, Temple, 
London. C. ; 

Skilbeck, John, Leeds, Yorkshire, ree Seer. 
Atts. Stocker, Dawson, and Herringham, New 
Boswell-court, Carey-street, London. C. 

Smith, John, Coln St. Aldwyn’s, Gloucestershire, 
tallow-chandler, Atts. Frowd and Rose, M4, 
Serle-street, Lincoln’s-inn, London, C. 
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Whitehead, James, Saddleworth, Yorkshire, clo- 

thier, Att. Lever, Gray’s-inn, London. C. 
Gazette—May 27. 

Ainley, Richard, Doncaster, silk-mercer. Atts. 
Watkins and Peoly, Lincoln’s-inn, London. ©. 

Chaplin, Daniel, Haverill, Suffolk, maltster. Att. 
Tavlor, John-street, Bedford-row, London. C. 

Gibbins, Thomas, Westbury-upon-Severn, miastere 
mariner. Att. Bowyer, 16, Cook’s-court, Carey- 

e London. be 

Gleasen. Gilbert, South Blyth, butcher. Atts. 
Mitchell and Francis, San-court, Cornhill, Lon- 

ma ©. 

i James, Stroud, engineer. Att. Bowyer, 
16, Cook’s-court, Carey-street, London. C. 

Nathan, Mark, and Abraham Abrams, Old-street, 
Middlesex, tallow-chandlers, Atts. Royers and 
Son, Manchester-buildings, Westminster. r. 

Pretty, Thomas, Tipton, Staffordshire, iron-manu- 
facturer. .\tts. Egerton, Norton, and ¢ haplin, 
2% Gray’s-inn-square, London, ©. 

Sadler, Samuel, Birmingham, pump maker. Atts. 
Egerton, Norton, and Chaplin, 3, Gray-inn- 
square, London. C. . 

Stock, George, Newfoundland-street, Bristol, ca- 
binet-maker. Atts. Adlington and Gregory, Bed- 
ford-row, London. C. 

Wood, George, Gloucester, marble-mason, Atts. 
Dawson, Capron, and Rowley, Saville-place, 
Loudon. C, 

Gax tte—May OU. 

Edwards, Charles, Gough-square, London, furrier. 
Att. Tucker, Bartlett’s-buildings, Holborn, Lon- 
don. T. 

Edwards, Richard, and Joseph Edwards, Cradley, 
parish of Halesowen, ironmongers, Atts. Con- 
table and Kirk, Symond’s-inn, Chancery-lane, 
London. C, 

Gill, Thomas, Tower-street, London, hydrometer- 
maker. Atts. Nov aud Hardstone, Great Tower- 
street, London. T. 

Hargreaves, Samucl, Liverpool, woollen-draper. 
Atts. Adlineton aud Gregory, Bedford-row, Lon. 
don. C, 

Marfleet, Thomas, Broad-street, Ratcliff, Middle. 
sex, oilman. Att. Heard, Hooper-square, Lon- 
don. TT. 

Newton, Mary, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, cooper. Att. 
Leadbitter, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, London. C, 

Sylvester, William, New Woodstock, mercer. Att. 
Chilton, Chancery-line, London, C, 

Trudvett, William, Bury St. Edmunds, miller. Atts. 
Sandys, Horton, Roarke, Sandys, and Sandys, 
Crane-court, Fleet-street, London. €. 

Welstord, Frederick William, Sise-lane, London, 
merchant. Atts. Pollock and Oats, Basinghall- 
street, Londen, T. 

Willey, Thomas, 385, Strand, Middlesex, boot- 
maker. At. W right, Gray's lnn-square, London. T, 

Gazctte—J une 3. 

Barter, Henry, Bishop's Waltham, grocer. Att. 
Partington, Dyer'’s-buildings, Holborn. T. 

Bell, Jolin Robertson, and William Wilkinson, 
Old Broad-street, London.  Atts. Bovill and 
Tustin, New Bridve-street, Blackfriars. T. 

Bradley, Joseph, Manchester, cotton-manufacturer. 
Atts. Hurd and Jolson, Temple, London. (, 

Braye, John, Whitehaven, thread-manufacturer. 
Att. Faleon, 4, Elm-court, Temple, London. (,. 

Bulpin, Richard, late of Bri lvewater,draper. Atts. 

_ Att. Berkeley, 3, Lincoln’s-inn, London. (. 

Falleston, Jolin, late of Blackburn, shopkeeper, 
— 1 a en and Medcalf, Chancery- 

ne, London, e 

Flleti, John, Crispin-street, Spitalfields, Middlesex, 
coach-spring-maker. Atts, Fowell and Partridve 
Nicholas-lane, Lombard-stree’, London. T. i 

ey pees . Huntingdon, ironmouger, 
an a ; ro Peony . aterman, 2, Essex-street, 

Huxvett, Thomas, now or late of Bermondsey- 
street, Surry, grocer. Att. Denton, 30, New 
{ nion-street, Little Moorfields, London. T. 

~— Nn, or tage ese gg nape tye Atts, 
sechersole and Barron, Essex-street, Strand 
Londen, €. F '’ ‘ 

Maitland, Alevander, and John Adderley Brent- 
ford, Middlesex, iroumongers. Att. Fenton 

— court, : meg London, T. ’ 
eh ster aonaiina , be: ee ig Shelley, Man- 
Exchequer ae on ye yi Att. Edmunds, 

dea. € mn eas, Lincoln’s-iun, Lon- 


ertson, Alexander, Grosvenor-place, Middlesex, 

“Ty Att. Boxer, Fessivete-ton, Holborn. 'T. 

Smith, George, Leicester-square, W estminster, 
tailor. Att. Popkin, Dean-street, Soho. T, ? 

Wade, Joseph, lateof Keynsham, and Joshua Wade, 
late of Leeds, woolstaplers. Att. G. Stephen, 
Broad-street-buildings, London, C. 

West, William, Bredenbury, dealer. Atts. Wil- 
liams and White, Lineoln’s-inn, Old-square, 
London. C. 

Wilby, Isaac, Ossett, merchant. Att. Thos. Lake, 
4, Cateaton-street, London. C. 

Wilkinson, William, Old Broad-street, London, 
merchant. Atts. Lamb and Mann, Princes- 
street, Bank. T. 


BIRTHS. 


May 17. In Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, Vis- 
countess Duncannon, a son. 

— In Gloncester-place, Portman-square, the lady 
of William Lynch, Esq. a son. 

®}. At Alresford, the lady of the hon, Capt. Rebert 
Kodney, K. N. a son. 

°3. In St. James’s-square, the lady of Sir Watkin 
W. Wynne, bart. a son. 

24, At Peover Hill, lady Mainwaring, a daughter. 

26. At Bitton Vicarage, Gloucestershire, the lady 
of the Rev. H.'T. Ellicombe, a daughter. 

27. In Welbeck-street, the lady of Godfrey Fitter, 
Esq. a daughter. 

2%, Atthe Admiralty-house, Rochester, lady Gore, 
a daughter. 

20. In Woburn-place, the lady of J. H. Merivale, 
Esq. a dancshter. 

30. At Gayhurst, Bucks, lady Sophia Pierrepont, 
a daughter. 

June l. At Knowle Farm, near Tunbridge Wells, 
the lady of Major Genl. Beatson, a daughter. 

— At Clearwell-court, Gloucestershire, Mrs. Haf- 
fendon, a daughter. 

2. AtEarls Terrace, Kensington, the lady of Major 
H. G. A. Taylor, of the Madras Establishment, a 
son. 

— At Rochdale, the lady of Lt. Col. Macgreggor, 
Sth regt. a son. 

— At Gatscomb-house, Hants, the lady of Sir Lu- 
cius Curtis, bart. a son. 

4. In Upper Berkeley-street, the lady of William 
Baynes, Esq. a son. 

— At his seat, Maynan, Denbighshire, the lady of 
kK. J. W. Lenthall, Esq. a daughter. 

— At Cheltenham, the hon. Mrs. Brooks, a son. 

5. In Bryanstone-square, the lady of James West, 
Esy. ason, 

— At Beaulien- house, the lady of Henry Metcalfe, 
Esy. M. P. twin daughters, 

<= eel ee lady Emily Drummond, a 
daughter, 

6. At Chislehurst, the lady of Hubert Jenner, LL.D. 
a son, 

7. At Chichester, the lady of the Rev. Barré Phipps, 
Prebendary of Chichester, a son. 

— At bishops-court, Isle of Man, lady Sarah Mure 
ray, a son. 





IN SCOTLAND. 

At Arndilly-house, the lady of the hon. W. Fraser, 
a son and heir. 

At Edinburgh, the lady of William Robertson, of 
Great King-street, Esq. a son. 

The lady of James Crawford Maclead, Esq. a son. 

Lady Douglas, ason. 

At Hatton-castle, Mrs. Duff, of Hatton, a son. 

At Redcastle, the lady of Patrick Grant, Esq.a son. 

In Portland-place, London, the lady of Alexander 
Macgregyor, Esq. of Balhaldeis, a daughter. 


IN IRELAND. 

At Duckett’s-grove, Co. Carlow, the lady of John 
Dawson Duckett, Esq. a daughter. 

In Rutland-square, Dublin, the lady of Benjamin 
Riky, Esq. a son. 

Jn Merrion-square, Dublin, the lady of Frederick 
Shaw, Esq. a daughter. 

At Richmond Barrack, Dublin, the lady of Dr. 
Macpherson, of the 42d Hizhlanders, a son. 

In Cork, the lady of f. Rye, of Rye-court, Esq. ason. 

At Freseati, the lady of Col. McMahon, a daughter. 

At Craigbilly, the lady of John Hamilton O’Hara, 
Esq. a son and heir, 

At Croom-Gilebe, the lady of the Rey. John Croker, 
a son. 

At Macmine Castle, Co. Wexford, the lady of 
Thomas Newton King, Esq. ason. 
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MARRIAGES. 


May 20. At St. George’s Church, Hanover-square, 
Mr. Franks, to Miss Nicholl, daughter ot Sir 
John Nicholl. 

22. Launcelot Baugh Alleyn, Esq., late master of 
Dulwich College, to Caroline Jane, eldest daugh- 
ter of Thos. P. Komilly, Esq., and niece of the 
late Sir Samuel Romilly. 

23. At St. Ceorge’s, Hanover-square, John Hunter, 
Esq., to Caroline, second daughter of Edward 
Wilkinson, of Potterton, county York, Esq. 

— At Catsfield, Sussex, the Kev. Wm. Delves, to 
Marvy, daughter of Fras. Bedingfield, of Kirkling- 
ton Hall, Cumberland. 

24. Major Ellison, of the Coldstream Gaards, to 
Mary, fifth daughter of Matthew Montagu, Esq., 
of Portman-square. 

— At Ripon, Thos. Darnborough, Esq., to Maria, 
only daughter of the Rev. Joshua Simpson, of 
South Otterington, near Northallerton. 

25. At Farnworth, Lancashire, T. Horsfall, of 
Ryshworth Hall, Yorkshire, Esq., to Mary Ann, 
daughter of 'T. Moss, Esq., Moss Brook Widnes, 
Lancashire. 

27. Alex. Mackintosh, Esq., of Great Portland- 
street, to Mary, eldest daughter of Lachlan Ro- 
bert Mackintosh, Esq., of Beverley Lodge, near 
Colchester. 

— At Bath, William Shawe, Esq., of Downside 
House, Somersetshire, to Elizabeth Mary, young- 
est daughter of Lady Staines. 

80. At Doncaster, the Rey. Henry Fenton, to Do- 
rothy Anne, youngest daughter of Saml. Cooke, 
Esq., Streetfields, Warwickshire. 

31. At Bungay, T. Collingwood Hughes, Esq., son 
of the late Kev. Sir Kobert Hughes, Bart., to 
Elizabeth St. John, youngest daughter of Robt. 
Butcher, Esq., of Upland Grove, near Bungay. 

June }. Admiral James Douglas, second son of the 
late Admiral Sir Jas. Douglas, Bart., to Mrs. 
Blathwayt, of Bryanstone-square, 

— At Marylebone, Wim. Mac Intyre, M.D., to Mary 
Warren, only daughter of the late Rev. John 
Plowman, of Tolere, county Dorset. 

— At Ipswich, George Helyar, Esq., barrister at 
law, third son of Wm. Helyer, Esq., of Coker 
Court, Somerset, to Louisa Matilda, third daugh- 
ter of the late W. Rawstone Kussell, Esq., of 
Barningham Hall, Norfolk. 

5. At Upton upon Severn, Thos. Bird, Junr., Esq., 
solicitor, to Miss Croomes, of Kew Green, Surry. 

6. His Excetlency Count Reginald Victor Romanz.- 
hoff, eldest son ofthe Princede Ligchtgeinsteene, 
to Miss Anna I’. Short, eldest danghter of J. B. 
Grantham, of Stamford, Lincolnshire, Esq. 

— George Butcher, Esq., of Kurchett, Sussex, to 
Miss Eliz. Lawrence of Bisham, county Berks. 
7. George Finch, Esq., M.P., son of the Earl of 
La cee to Jane, daughter of Admiral Hal- 

iday. 

8. At Godalming, Surrey, Willm. Pontifex, Esq., 
to Miss Ann Marshall: at the same time and 

lace, Edmund Pontifex, Esq., to Miss Sarah 
larshall. 


IN SCOTLAND. 


At Edinburgh, Warren Hastings Sands, Esq., to 
Miss Harriett Lindesay, of Kilconquhar, 

Charles Guthrie, Esq., toJane Campbell, daughter 
of the late Sir Jolin Hunter, his Majesty’s Con- 
sul General in Spain. 

At Gillston House, Fifeshire, Capt. John White- 
hill Parsons, 10th Hussars, to Mary Elizabeth, 
second daugliter of the late Major-Gen. Dewar, 
of Gilston. 

At Leith, Mr. Neil Dryburgh, to Acnes, second 
daughter of Richd. Ged, Esq., Leith, 

At Glasgow, James King, Esy. of Kingsborough, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of the late Mr. Alexander 
Ferguson. 

At Edinburgh, Alex. Manners, Esq., W.S., to Bar- 
bara, eldest daughter of S:ewart Murray Fuller- 
ton, of Fulierton, Esq. 

At Dumfries, Jas. Allen Dalyell, Esq., to Arentina, 
youngest daughter of the late Ja. McMurdo, Esq. 

At Montrose, —_ George Bell, to Miss Margaret 
Addison Doughal, daughter of Thos. Doughal, 


~ banker. 
At Fdinburgh, Jas. Anderson, Esq. of Stroquhan, 
to Mary, eldest daughter of the Key. Dr. Ander- 


Marriages—Deaths. 115 


son, St. George’s-square.—Mr. John Maclachlan, 
bookseller, to Miss Elizabeth Steel. 

At Eastwood Manse, Wm. Moffat, Esq., Glasgow, 
to Jean, second daughter of the Rev. G. Logan, 
minister of Eastwood, 

At Glasgow, A. F. Gray, Esq., Comptroller of his 
~—— Customs, Irvine, to Miss Margaret 

rton, 


IN IRELAND. 


Patrick Ward, of Ardee, Fsq., to Miss Steene, 
youngest daughter of P. Steene, Esq., of Drum. 
condra, county Meath. 

In Dublin, Lieut. Thos. Mockler, R. N., to Sarah, 
daughter of the late John Werner, Esq., of 
Mecklenburgh St.—Thos. P. Kennedy, Esq., to 
Frances, daughter of the late Dickson Coning- 
ham, of Londonderry. 

At Belera, the Rev. George Truluck, to Miss Ca- 
therine Jones, of Fortland, county Sligo. 

At Metno Castle, P.M. Lynch, Esq., eldest son of 
Mark Lynch, of Duras Park, county Galway, to 
Miss Ellen Wilson, of Belvoir, county Clare. 

In Tralee, Fras. ‘Twiss, Esq., of Thornhill, King’s 
county, to Miss Barbara Hillierd. 

At Tramora, Mr. Wm. Carson, proprietor of the 
Clonmel Advertiser, to Miss Margaret Talbot, of 
Clonmel. 

Walter Henry Burgh, Esq., grandson to the late 
Chief Baron Burgh, to Elizabeth Jane, eldest 
daughter of Charles Fitzgerald, Esq., of Shepper- 
ton, county Clare. 

At Killurin, county Wexford, Bartholomew War- 
burton, Esq., of Birr View, King’s county, to 
Anna Lucinda, eldest daughter of the Rev. Edw, 


Bayly. 
DIED. 


May 18. At Ashford, Kent, Mrs. Disney, widow of 
the Rev W. Disney, D. D. rector of Pluckley, 
and last of the three daughters and co-heirs of 
the late Jolin Smyth, Esq. of Chart Sutton in the 
sume county. 

2P In Gower-street, Bedford-square, Alex. H. 
Sutherland, Esq. F.S.A. 

22. Inthe 76ih year of his age, at his seat in Glou- 
cestershire, the Rt. Hon. James Lord Sher 
borne. He is succeeded in his title and estates 
by his only son the Hon. Joha Dutton. 

_ in London, the Rey. W. Hundry, rector of 
Boughton, Norfolk, 6s. 

24. At Carlisle, Lieut. Col. Salkeld, aged 59 years, 
one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for 
Cumberland, and recently High Sheriff of the 
county. 

26. At Hardingstone, Northamptonshire, the Rev. 
Ashton Vade. 

— In Gloucester-street, Reginald Bellingham, 
eldest son of Sir Bellingham Graham, bart. 

— At Poole in Dorsetshire, Capt. Linthorne, R.N. 

— At Thirsk aged 24, Lieut. D. R. Addison of the 
l0Ist regt. of foot. 

27. At his father’s house, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, H. 
Cline, Jun. aged 39, one of the Surgeons, and 
one of the Lecturers on Anatomy and Sargery to 
St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

— In Bedford-square, G. Gostling, Esq. in his 76th 
eur. 

a At the Parsonage House, in his 61th year, the 
Rev. Baily Wallis, D.D., rector of St. Mars 
Stoke, Lpswich. 

28. In the prime of life, at Wilton near Ross, Hen. 
Platt, Esq. 

— At Bath, aged 60, the Rev. and Venerable Josiah 
Thomas, M. A. one of his late Majesty’s Chap- 
lains, rector of Streect-cum-Walton, and Back- 
well, Somerset, and of Kington, Devere!], Wilts : 
officiating Minister of Christ Church, and Arch- 
deacon of Bath. 

3°. In Bath, of a rapid decline, Christiana Louisa, 
youngest daughter of the Hon. Paul Horsford, 
his Majesty’s Attorney-gencral for the Leeward 
Islands. 

—At Condover, Salop, in his Slst year, the Rev. E. 
Daker, M.A. formerly Fellow of Magdalen-col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

31. At Neston, Eliz. Agnes, wife of C, B. Trevor 
Roper, Esq. of Plas'Teg, Flintshire. 

June 1. Aged 84, the Rev. H. Richardson, vicar of 
Conisclitfe, county of Durham. 

— At Cheltenham, in her 72d year, Rachael 
Worsley, wife of John Ireland of Hampton- 
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lodge, Herefordshire, Esq. and dauchter of the 
late Gene ral Merrick. Vilts, Sir John Methuen 
a= At his seat, Kushell, ¥ its, ne toe lei nd 
Poore, Bart. 75. He ow in his title anc 
states by his creat nephew. : P 

- Market Weighton, Mr. Bradley, the Yorkshire 
Giant. When dead he measured 9 feet in length 
and 3 feet across the shoulders. . e 

® In London, Thomas Norclitte, Fsq. of Langton, 

county of York, aged 63, one of his Majesty's 
Justices of the peace for the North and East 
Ridings of Yorkshire. _ . . 

*%. At Statfold Hall, Staffordshire, Samuel Pipe 
Wolferston, Esq. 

1. In aries pa aved lH, William, eldest son 
of W. Dickenson, Esq. M.P. 

— In Baker-street, the Kt. Hon. H. Grattan, M.P. 
in the 74th vear of his age. He was first returned 
a Member of the trish Parliament through the 
interest of the late Lord Charlemont, in the year 
i778. In 1790, he was returned for the City of 
Dublin. We understand, that with his latest 
breath, he expressed a wish that he could be 
conveyed to the House of Commons, that he 
mivht die like the immortal Chatham. 

— Francis Drummond, Esq. of Sloane-street, late 
Capt. in the Usth regt. 72. ; : 

— In Norwich, Thomas Tawell, Esq. founder of 
the Blind Hospital in that city. 

6. At White Windows near Halifax, Lydia, widow 
ot Joseph Priestley, Esq. 70. 

7. At Exmouth, Major Calland, formerly of the 2d 
Lite-wuards. 

8. At Evremont-house near Harrow, Robt. Hazard, 
Esq. of Kittery-court, county of Devon. 

— At Brighton, of a haemorrhage on the Jungs, 
George Knowles, Esq. 47. 

4%. In London, the Rev. John Beever, rector of 
North Claypole, near Newark, Nottinghamshire. 

Il. In Wiemore-sireet, Sophia, youngest daughter 
of the late Sir Harry Parker, Bart. of Milford- 
hall, Suffolk. 

— At Bromley, Middlesex, W. Mann, Esq. 70. 

— At Hinckley, Leicestershire, Isabella, youngest 
daughter of the late Sir Alex, Kinlock, Bart. of 
Gulmorton, East Lothian. 

— A.M. de Cardonnel Lawson, Esq. of Cramling- 
ton, Northumberland, and Hermitage, Bath. 73. 

— At Dristol, Mr. James Norton, a respectable 
bookseller, and a man of the strictest integrity. 

12. In Bedtord-square, after a long illness, endured 
with sincular patience and resignation, Mrs, 
"Oe wile of Joseph Butterworth, Esq. 
; P. St, 

— At bath, the Hon. Miss P. H. Hutchinson, sis- 
terto the Earl of Donoughmore. 

— At Harlow, Essex, Mr. Thomas Josolyne, near- 
ly HM) years Master of the ¢ hantry-house Aca- 
demy. ; 

i$. At Rawleigh-honse, Devon, Justinian Casa- 
major, Esq. of Potteralls, Herts. 73. 

l4. At Aske-hall, near Richmond, the Rt. Hon. 

Fhomas Dundas. 79. 

— A\this house in \inslie’s Pelvidere, Bath, aged 
8), Dr. James Sims, formerly of Finsbury-square, 
London ; 

i’. In Montague-place, Russell-square, Mrs. Lens, 
wife of Mr. Sergeant Lens. 

a Eleanor Martha, eldest daughter of the late 
Thomas Dawson, Esy. of Edw ardstone-hall, 
Suffolk. 

Is. At Walthamstow, Mrs. Camppen, 81. 

I. Soon after eight o'clock, at his house at Springe 
grove, near Hounslow, the venerable President 
of the Royal Society, the Kt. Hon, Sir Joseph 
Banks, G.C. BL &e. &c. kc. The loss to Science 
by the demise of this excellent man and liberal 
patron will be long and severely felt. Sir Joseph 
had been for a long time labouring undera most 
distressing illness; for some years he had been 
deprived of the use of his lower extremities, and 
rendered so feeble as to be lifted from his room 
to his carriage. He possessed a princely fortune, 
of which he has assigned a large portion tothe 
encouragement of science, particularly Natural 
History » Private and public Radios and domes. 
tic hospitality. 

21. In Goodman's-fields, Mr. Charles Tabor, 80. 


IN SCOTLAND. 


At Laurieston, Miss Anne Erskine, eldest surriv- 


Deaths. 





(July, 


ing daughter of the late Dr. John Erskine, one 
of the Ministers of Edinburgh. 


In George-square, Edinburgh, Capt. James Tod, 


late of the Hon. E.1. Company’s Naval Service, 


At Delrow, Lieut.-col. Leighton Cathcart Dalrym- 


le, C. B. 15th hussars, second son of Sir Hugh 
dalrymple, Bart. 


At the Manse of Assynt, Helen, wife of the Rey, 


Hugh Mackenzie, D. D, minister of that parish, 


At Banff, James Gardiner, Esq. late of the island 


of Jamaica. 


At Pinkieburn, near Musselburgh, Alex, Lindsay, 


Esq. late Physician in Dublin, 


At Bridgend, the relict of the late Dr. M‘Omie. 
At Auchindinny-house, Mrs. Inglis, widow of 


Viee-Admiral John Inglis. 


James Patrick, Esq. of Knowhead Stirlingshire. 
At Perth, in her 73d year, Mrs. Pringle, wife of 


the Rey. Dr. Pringle. 


At Edinburgh, Mr. James Sawers, bookseller. 
At Haddington, aged 34, Margaret Watson, wife of 


James Bryce, merchant. 


At Montrosé¢, Mrs. Jean Straton, daughter of the 


late Patrick Straton, Esq. of Montrose, in the 
soth year of her age, a lady whose benevolent 
disposition must long endear her memory to her 
relatives and the inhabitants of that town: she 
possessed both the means and the will to do 
vood :—besides leaving handsome legacies to her 
relatives, she has bequeathed the following 
sums. 

To the poor within the town of Montrose -- 1000 


For the education of poor children ----- s+ 1000 
For the benefit of decayed gentlemen in 
Montros@s+ +++ eeee cece ceeeseeee eee 


To the Episcopal Chapel of Montrose ---- 1000 

To purchase a house for the officiating cler- 
gyman of the chapel «++++++++++++* GUO 

To the seamen’s box---+---- teseeseeceecee Zh 


At Edinburgh, Hugh Warrender, Esq. of Burnts- 


field, his Majesty’s agent for Scotland, and depu- 
ty-keeper of the signet. 


At Aberdeen, atthe advanced age of 96, John Aber- 


crombie, Esq. formerly chief magistrate in that 
city. 


At Nairn, in his 7(th year, the Rev. Isaac Ketchen, 


40 years pastor of the associate antiburger church 
in that town, 


At Arbroath, John Eyles, Esq. 47. , 
In London, Francis Drummond, Esq. Capt. in the 


late O8th regt. of foot, in the 72d year of his age, 
representative of the ancient and respectable 
tamily of the Drummonds of Hawthornden, ia 
the county of Edinburgh. 


At the Manse of Lochalsh, Dr. Alex. Downie. | 
At Milton, the lady of Sir David Hunter Blair, 


Bart. 


IN IRELAND. 


At Coolock, after a few days illness, Hartley 


Yeo, Fsq. 


At Maynooth-college, in his 59th year, the Rev. 


Paul O’Brien, for many years professor of the 
Irish language in that Establishment,—author 
of an Irish Grammar, &e. Rich treasures of 
Celtic erudition sink with him into the grave ! 


At Killina, after a few hours’ illness, Sir James 


Bond, Bart. in his 78th year. 


At Esker, in his 68th year, the Rey. Edward Ber- 


wick, rector of Leixlip, county Kildare, and 
Clongish, in Longford. 


At Lady Clarina’s honse, Dublin, aged 18, the Hon. 


Mrs, Gillespie, her ladyship’s second daughter, 
and wife of Rollo Gillespie, Esq. late of the 20th 
light dragoons. 


Suddenly at Waterford, W. Newport, Esq. an emi- 


nent banker, and only brother of Sir John New- 
port, Bart. M.P. 


At Annefield, county of Clare, W. Power, Esq. 
At Lissan, Richard Staples, Esq. 3d son of the Rt. 


Hon. John Staples, 


At Reedsland, county of Meath, Rowland Cooke, 


Esq ° 67 « 


In Dublin, in the bloom of life, Frances, eldest 


daughter of Edward Bellew, formerly of Drog- 
heda, Esq. 


In Upper Gardener-street, Dublin, John Forster, 


at | late deputy-sergeant-at-arms for the Equity 
and Pleas sides of the court of Exchequer. 


At_Rosstrevor, aged 50 years, Mrs. Anne Maria 


Dawson, relict of the very Rey. Dean Dawson, 
rector of Loughgilly, 


Dd i . 
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| Ther. Baro. | Hyg. | Wind. | Weather. 











AU 
58 


SW by S Cloudy 
'S W byS Showery 





SW /Hard rain 
SSE ‘Stormy 
W by S\Very fine 
WSW (Cloudy 
WSW \Showery 

WSW Fine 
SSW |Fine 
SSW Very fine 
Ss Very fine 
ESE |Clear 
ESE Cc lear 
S by W |Fine 
W_by 8S Cloudy 
SW ‘Show ery 
SSW ‘Stormy 
SW by S Fine 
Calm |Rain 
Var. iShowery 
W byS |Fine 
W by Ss | ‘Rain 
|Fine 
Ww by S Hail 
WwW Fine 
W ssFine 
Ww by S Fine 
Ws |Showery 





1820.7] 
METEOROLOGICAL TABLE AND OBSERVATIONS, 
MADE AT BUSHEY-HEATH, MIDDLESEX, 
By Colonel Beaufoy, F. RS. 
Ther. | Baro. Hyg. | Wind. | Weather. {| 
May’ | | als 
1 \ M. 43 20-848 57 W Fine 17 |. M. 3; 2g 300 
VIA. 57)29°848' 49 | NW |Fine LA. 56) 29: 288) 
of M. 48/29°3:0, 64 | W by S Cloudy is! M. 48 28°87) 
“(\A. 57/29745 52 | NNW Cloudy LA. 58 25°783) 
3 f /M. 44) 29°682) 70 Var. (Cloudy 19) Mea 92} 29° 148 
L|A. 53) 29678) 62 Ss ‘Cloudy LA. —! | 
4) |M. 45) 29°500; 60 E_ ‘Cloudy og { M. 56 29-685 
L|A. 53)29-453) 52 | ENE. Fine <1 A. 61) 29°742| 
nf |M. 4529378) 57 NE Fine of M. 56 20$6 | 
9 L|A. 54) 29°379] 50 NE Fine “11 A. 65 29°863) 
gf M. 46/29-412) 58 | WSW Clear oo! M. 61 29°746 
"LA. 56/29°369' 48 | WSW = Cloudy ““1 A. 70; 29719 
7 f /M. 49) 29 142) 64 | WNW |Cloudy oa § M. 654 29°554! 
ia + —! — —_- | — “1A. 72) 29°500) 
g/ |M. 56)29°236) 76 s Rain 04) M. 66 29-284) 
LA. 58)29°288' 63 | SSE ‘Showery “NU A. 65, 29312, 
9! 1M. 56) 29°160) 70 SW |Cloud or § M. 55) 29°298) 
LIA. 62/29°182| 58 SW Very ne 1 A. 55) 29-289): 
10! M. 57) 29343) 65 [SW by S/C loudy og § M. 50) 29 353, 
LA. 61) 29°356| 54 SW Cloudy UA | 
1) | M. 45) 29°466) 68 SW ‘Cloudy 97) Me == 29208, 
LA. 61/29:479' 63 | SSW |Showery | ““V/A. 57) 29°183 
12{ |M. —/29546) — SW |Cloudy og . Saas 
“VA — — | = _ — ) A. 54, 29116 
13 { |M. 56) 29 sed 6 | ENE /Cloudy og f M. 33): wed 
LA. 59) 29°467) 63 ESE |Cloudy “"UlA. 56) 28°97] 
14! 'M. 57/29-494) 67 SSW Fine 30 | M. 49 28°859 
('A. 64) 29°379| 55. | S by B /Cloudy L A. 56) 28862 
15 1 \M. 57) 29343) 66 | SW [Cloudy | a7) JM. 52/ 28-000 
° V/A. 61'29:343 52 | SW [Fine UAL 54) 28°913) 
16! 'M. 51 29-236) 81 | W byS |Rain 
*L |A. 58 29°240) 63 SW |Showery 





Rain, by the pluviameter, between 





noon the Ist of May, and noon the Ist 
poration, during the same period, 4°270 inches. 


of June, 3°353 inches. Eva- 






















































































COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT 
Paris. Hamburg. |Amsterdam Vienna. | Genoa. Berlin, /Trieste. he sig, |Bremen. 
ON 17 June.| 16 June, | 16 June. [7 June. 3 June. i}3 June./2 June. jl? une./15 June. 

London.....) 2545 | 36-2 39°11 9°54 | 30°10 | 622 | 9°54 | G164) 618 

Paris.........| — 2534 | 565 117 | 96: | 814 | 233 | 784 | 17% 

Hamburg...) 185} _ 35 145 444 | 151f ) 45§ | 146} | 1353 
Amsterdam.| 56} 1053 _ 138 90 | 1438 | 495 | 1387) — 
Vienna ......| 2544 1464 143 -—— 603 413 98% 1004 —_ 
Franckfort.., 2 | 1483 | S55} | — | — | 66, | — | 98) | — 
Augsburg...) 253 | 1472| — | 983 | 603 | 1033] 99 | 99 | — 
Genoa........ 477 | 81 | 89 | 6k | — | —}|—]}—] — 

Leipsig......) — on cane — |} — | 103 | — | — | 109} 
Leghorn ....| 509 874 95 574 | — — | 1533) — —_— 
Lisbon......, 553 | 37 | 403 | — | 392} — | — | — | — 
Cadiz......../14:90 | 872 | 96 — |oa{/—{/—_j—t— 
Naples ......| 421 a 79 — 11933 }.— [°39 | — | — 
Bilbao eecces 14°90 —_— 96 _— — } _ — a — 
Madrid......| 14:95 | 873 | 966 | — | ——|—|—|-I[- 
Porto... 554 | 37 | 40 | — | — | — > —]} mi] = 

COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT 

Franck fort. |Nuremberg Christiania [Petersbarg.| Riga. | Milan | Mauda L |Lisbon. 

ON 15 June. 8 June. 5 June 30 May. [SJune. i June. 6 June, ey May. 
London......| 1524 | 4.10-3./768p.D.| 9% | log | 33:5 | 364 | 52 
| 791 fl. 1184 | 312 Sp. 105 — | 55 | 158 | C547 
Hamburg.... | 1474 1484 1564 p-C. 9 94 49 90nom. 37$ 
Amsterdam. | 1404 1404 156 95, | 10% | 55% 98nom.| 414 
Genoa ......+ — — —_ — — 87 23nom. 865 
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COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
From May 24 to June 24. 


Amsterdam C. F...«....12-3..12-4..12-5 


Ditto at sight ...... »12-0.,.12-1,.12-2 
Rotterdam, 2 U eeeenrve 12-4. .12-5..12-6 


Antwerp ...+.-508 00 12-6.. 2-7..12-8 
Hamburgh, 24 U ...-.. 36-11. .37. my Py 
Altona, 24 U .....++++: 37. .37-1. .37-3 


Paris, 3 days’ sight. 25.55. .25-70. .25-80 
Ditto..2 U .....e+++-25-85..26. .26-10 
Bourdeaux .....++- , 25-85. .26. .26-10 


Frankfort on the Main 155..155..155$ 


Vienna, ef. flo. 2 M,.-..10-8..10-9,.10-9 


Trieste ditto ....... 10-9. .10-10. . 10-10 
Madrid, effective ...... coo cdd. oth. .o45 
Cadiz, effective ....++++0++ 35. 344. .344 
BeOS cccccccccccecece ..30..d44, 344 
Barcelona ...ceccecsecess-d4. 04.000 
Beville ccccccccecccese .. d44...344, 54 
Gibraltar ...cccccccecccs o ced. 0. oO 
Leghorn ....0 escceeseees 474..47. .463 
Cienoa .... eee deddceeneex 444. .44. .434 
Venice, Ital. Liv... 27-60 . .27-60. .27-60 
FER ccocceecs: cocoesmecs 45..45..45 
Naples ..cccccccccccces: 394. .38}. .384 


Palermo, per. 02. ....+++-116..116...116 


Lisbon .....0.ecececeeses D1}. 504, 50 
Oporto 2... seeeees ooo OO, 509. 50 
Rio Janeiro .......6. ee eS 
ar ee es eT 
Dublin. ......cesecceecceees 84. .84..8 
ee ee ee Tae 


tiilin 
PRICES OF BULLION. 


Rye - 
Barley 
Oats 

Beans 


Peas 


MARKETS. 


42 
25 
42 
45 


10 











May | June | June 
27. | 3. 10. 
71 2\71 0|70 8 
43 11/44 0/44 ll 
35 7/35 1/384 9 
25 2/25 3/25 8 
42 11/43 1/42 6 
47 7/48 3/46 0 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN 
IN THE TWELVE MARITIME DISTRICTS. 


By the Quarter of 8 Winchester Bushels, 
from the Returns in the Weeks ending 

, May 

| 20. 

Wheat 70 10 

10 








Wheat 
Barley 
Oats 
Rye 
Beans 
Pease 





Malt 











Foreign Flour 5151 barrels. 


Corn and Pulse imported into the Port of 
London from May 22 to June 2). 


English| Irish | Foreign| Total 
34,109} 715} 50,259 | 85,083 
15,258) 1,234 60; 16,492 
94,103 | 33,925! 20,991 | 149,099 

104 104 
3,883 120; 4,003 
2,505 525| 3,030 

10,272 | Qrs.; Flour 87,340 Sacks. 





Price of Hops per cwt. in the Borough. 
Kent, New bags ....70s. to 86s, 
Sussex, ditto .......633. to 74s, 
Essex, ditto ....,...00s. to 00s. 
Yearling Bags ... 
Kent, New Pockets 70s. to 94s. 
Sussex, ditto .......66s. to 82s. 
Essex, ditto ........00s. to 00s. 
Farnham, ditto .....00s. to 00s. 
Yearling Pockets ....63s. to 75s. 


.. .60s. to 74s. 











Average Price per Load of 


At per Ounce. Hay. Clover. Straw. 

Zea Za @iLa £. whom Leiemi ia +h. a 
Portugalgold,incoin0 0 0..0 0 0), _ Smithfield. 

Foreign gold, in bars 3 17 103.. 0 0 0 3 0to4 105 0to7 10 1 8 tol 10 

New doubloons....3 14. 6..3 14 07}, Wi hitechapel. . 

New dollars ...... 0 4 .104..0 0 0|% 9to410 - one 151 8tol 14 
Silve ars. § 0 5 O8..0 5 O t. James's. 

Silver, in bars,stand.0 5 0§ 5 ‘Ss uetse-ouede b aicaae 


The above Tables contain the highest 





Meat by Carcass, per Stone of 8lb. at 





and the lowest prices. 


—_——— 


Average Price of Raw Sugar, erclusive 


of Duty, 





37s. 74d. 





Bread. 


The highest price of the best wheaten 
bread throughout the Metropolis and Su- 
burbs, is Ll $d. the quartern loaf. 


Potatoes per Cwt. in Spitalfields. 


Ware £1 
Middlings 0 1 
Chats 0 


Common Red 0 


2 Otol 8 
2 0to 0 16 
5 Oto 0 8 
0 Otc 0 O 


0 
0 
0 
0 


Newgate.— Beef ....33.10d. to 43.10d. 


Mutton. .4s. 4d. to 5s. 4d. 
Veal ....4s. Od. to 6s. Od. 
Pork ....4s..0d. to 6s. Od. - 
Lamb...5s. Od. to 7s. Od. — 


Leadenhall._Beef ....33.. 8d. to 48.10d. 


Mutton. .4s. 6d. to 5s. 2d. 
Veal ....4s, 4d. to 6s. Od. 
Pork ....4s. Od. to 6s. 4d. 
Lamb ...5s. 4d. to 6s. 8d. 








Beasts. 
8850 


Calves. 
2080 


Sheep. 
87200 


Cattle sold at Smithfield from May 26 
to June 19, both inclusive. 


Pigs. 
1780 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES OF COALS (IN THE POOL), 
In each Week, from May 26 to June 23. 


May 26. June 9. June 21. June 23. 
ad 2d 8d. s&h & he & deo hth a&e 
Newcastle....20 0t0 38 3 28 0t039 0 29 6to 413 31 6to 41 O 
Sunderland,.. 37 9 3200399 359 41 0t0 42 Q 
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ACCOUNT OF CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGES, WATER-WORKS, INSURANCE AND GAS-LIGHT 
COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, &c. 


By Messrs. WOLFE and EDMONDS, No. 9, *Change-Alley, Cornhill. 
(June 19th, 1820.) 





No. of 
| Shares, 

















z. | | ¢ 
Ss > i 
= oe 
sm = 
< { @ 

i wy £. 8. 

Canals. 
— [Andoyer-+--ccceess sespeccel Bb 
— {Ashby-de-la-Zouch ------ 10 It 

' 3 10/Ashton and Oldham ----+++| 70 
— Basingstoke eeveee eeeerere 6 
3 Do. Bonds: --+-ccececccece 40 
21 Birmingham (ivided) 000 6 1585 
5 = |Bolton and Bury-----+--++/100 
4 jBrecknock & A ergavenny 70 
5 jChelmer and Blackwater--| 90 
8 |Chesterfield.--++++-++++e+s }2 
44. [Coventry we eee er eeeeee es SD 

— [Crovdotir+-+seees caeemecesd 376 
6 Derby-+ se bcapeene eeepeses 112 
3 Dudley eee eee eeeee 62 
4 Ellesmere and Chester++--+| 75 
58 Erewash «cccsccccecccece OLd 
— {Gloucester and Berkeley, 
Old Share «++++eeees eves 
3 |Do. optional Loan----+-+++- 53 
9 jGrand Junction «+-+++- «++ {2138 
3 |Grand Surrey «+++ ++ eoveee| BF 
5 |Do. Loan Notes «+++++++++} 935 
— Grand Union -+++++eeese+} 34 
5 Do. Loan eee eee eeeeee 93 
— |Grand Western, 791. paid--| 4 
7 4srantham--++++cceeeceeece 126 
_ Huddersfield «+++ee-eeeee] 13 
l Kennet and Avon «++«++-«} 19 
‘. i cede ane Diveiegh-iss-- 27 
0 eeds a dive weeeee 27D 
10 Leicester - seccccccesecces QO 
2 10|Leieester & Northampton 
Union ----+-- Tecccesecs 87 

119 |Loughborongh--------+++--/2400 

8 10)\Melton Mowbray -+-+++++-|170 
30 = | Mersey and Irwell -----+++ 650 
10 |Monmonthishire ------+-+-+ 144 

5 |Do. Debentures «--+--+--+| 92 
99 Neat eee eee eee eeerers eee B50 

32 Oxford eebeweeee e seer eeee 610 
3 Peak Forest «+ee-e-eeeeees 66 

- ae and Arundel, 

— Regent’s---+-+-+- eecccccce 33 10 
2 |Rochdale --------- gscepee 42 
9 Shrewsbury ee eeeteee @eeee 160 
7 10\Shropshire eee eee eweene ]40 
3. Somerset Coal---++---- 7 

40 =‘ |Staffordshire & W orcester- 

shire eee ee ee eee ee eee - 40 

14 10)Stourbridge --++++++++++++ [205 

—  |Stratford on Ay ON seers --| 18 

10 Swansea «++-+++- eecere «+ 1160 

22 = (Stroudwater ---+++++++++++ 1405 

— Tavistock eee ewaeeeeee fee oo) 

—  |Thames and Medway------ 23 

75 {Trent & Mersey or Grand 

Trunk «-+-+--- wears cess O00 

11.3 | Warwick and Birmingham 210 

10 10) Warwick and Napton .«---|205 
— |Worcesterand Birmingham) 25 

Docks. 

= Bristol seater eweeerecee } 

5 Do. Notes «++++> err | 93 

3 Commercial « «+ «+++++eeeee 6O 
10... |East-India, Stock ----++-- 163 
— {Fast Country «++++++-- veel 15 

3 |London, Stock----+++-++- ++} 80 
10. |West-India, Stock ----+++..|172 

Bridges. 
_ Southwark ----- eecccccse! DD 
—_ Do. TOW tt et eeeteereeere 22 




















le ia. Fe 
yu) 25 £4 
a |< 
£.\£. 8. £. Se 
Bridges. 
100 _— Vauxhall ee ee eeeeaeeteeee 18 
—| 5 |Do. Promissory Notes ----| 90 
100 — Waterloe Pewee reeeeeee 5 10 
6 — | ———— Annuities of 8. | 28 10 
40; — Annuities of 7/1, | 24 
Roads. 
100 —_ Barking eeeeceseces eereeas 35 
] 5 Commercial -------- oseeee A LOD 
] 6 |--—-—-——— East-Indis 
BFAMER «ccccececcese -+-|100 
100} 1 15/Great Dov er Street, (701. 
aid) eereee seat ee eeee 31 
50) = Highgate Arehw AY++++eeee| 6 
—| 1 |Croydon Railway---++-+-++-} 12 
50} 1 [Severn and Wye -+++++++++) 30 
Water Works. 
100 == East Jondon--+++-+-eseeees 58 10 
i 1 Sj)Grand Junction «---.+«+--] 40 
100) — Remt secestencce eeccee ---| 24.10 
—| 2 10|)London Bridge--..--.--. --| 50, 
100' — = |South London - sveceel ae 
—| 2 |West Middlesex - eevee sees] 40 
100; — {York Buildings.----.--++- 22 10 
Fire and Life Insurance. 
1000, 25 | Birmingham «-+--++++++++ 350 
SOO] 2 IDIATBTONM -0cccccccccccce «+e}| 40 
50 6) Atlas i ee ee ee ee 4 4 
— 40 Bath COC ee eee eee wees seer 575 
2n0 3 British eae eee eee ee eeeeee 50 
100} 2 10\County ----.---..e. éo00nt a 
5 Hi Eagle «-.+eeceeeeeeececees 2126 
20) l Buropean eree ee eee eee eee 20 
100 6 Globe-- ee eeeeeseee eeee 113 
50 6| Hope eee eeeee eccceseeecs 315 
500 4 NijImperial | re eeeeeeee 7 
25| 1 4/London Fire----.-- coveceee| 23 
25; 1 ae Ship-- coves] 19 
2 2 ock ewer eeeee eeeeee sree 2 
—| 10 Rovat Exchange ----- eeeee [229 
200 l 4\Union- eee ee ewee ee eee eeeee 32 10 
Gas Lights. 
50| 4 |Gas Light and Coke (Char- 
tered Company) ««+++++-| 61 
50| — |Do. New ey 201. paid--| 28 10 
100, 7 {City Gas Light Company 
701. paid.-.---.+- soeeeee! 93:10 
100) 15 Do. New, 301. paid: - 2 
20) = Bath Gas, 16l, i aenieek 17 
 — |Brivhton ‘Gas, 81. paid--+-} 14 10 
20 2 Bristol eee eee ee ene eens 28 
Literary Institutions, 
7. -_ London eee eee eeeee eeeeee 40 
25gs| — Russe] «cecscccccsecececs ll JI 
30g8 — Surrey eee meme eeenee eereee 8 10 
Miscellaneous. 
50} 1 SiAuction Mart ------ eoseee! OD 
100) 2 10) British C opper Company --| 50 
80} — |Golden Lane Brew ery, l. 
Shares sees eee eeeeeeee 810 
50 _— Do. 5Ol, do seeeeee eee eeeeee 5 10 
150} 1 London Com mercial Sale 
ROOMS «eeereeerecscces 18 
4 jCarnatic Stock, Ist. Class--| 71 10 
3 MELE 2d. Class--'| 61 10 
5 |City Bonds, 5 per Cent---- 100 
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om 27th May to 24th June. 
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@) 8/89 /818 8.58858) Ss ledlgalS lo 2 28) 
1890) [ae few || ORR ESAS ererepecs 
en | 2] | 774) 16 - 
"oy = 0 woo, 4} 774 O64 LOIT —| | —| 31 | 774 12p] — 704 
whee oe GU LL oat ive —| '220 | 20 | 763] 12p) — Fos 
» 9 69 175, 8 1s | u 
31 224] 6389 9 694 ; 77 | 86 ae litt) — er 18 | — | 12p) 8d 704 
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‘ 1224468; 95693 j 774 86) 1045175 | — ro - mo sP a? Ube. 
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$2245 695 4 shut. 774 aey 1045:17§ | — | iG ae - — <a! 
52241698 3) — | 774, 86) 10551743 — aa1 | 16 ei | 
62244 693 83) — 774, 863 105 174; —)| \ ne 70; 
7 — 694 9| — | 779) 86; 105 173 | 673 | — | 14) — | Ip| — 703 
& — |685 94) — | 773) 863,105 179 | — | | — | 18) —| —| Ip 70; 
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IRISH FU! 'D: S. Prices of the | 
- TY leer SP ee TS Te FRENCH FUNDS, 
A P| aE -Bd ti vic | 8 iP From May 27, | 
G6 eRePee ies ge S 8518 18 9 
d Es\ie d-leelesgs © oe |S ge 
mMiegie™eeleplia iat! ¢ Eas per 
4 EZEZ E252 E2E2 = Bele 28] [cone | Bank 
2 SSSSSSESSSES S ISSFEEE consols| Shares. | 
(Re OSOnRSCALS SON Ow mn * = 1820 
May - me £ » +e OT! € 4 8 May fr. cr. fr. Cc. 
25, — | 784 73; — 103} 1023. 66 | 265) 98 984/997 ol 1532 50 
30207 764_, 734 —— 1013 101} _~ipar. ‘June 
June | — | | aes 
2205 | 76 | 74 ——101; 1013 404) 63 | 22 cial rn = 1553 75 
5206 | 77% 75 —— 102, 101; 4165 | | tl7a @5| 1542 60 
8 — | 77; 748 -—— 101 1003-——— 634 : 12. 5 1545 
12) — | 764 744-101 |1004' 40 |___ | $276. —) 1665 — 
15205 | 764 743 —— 102 |102 | | 17/75 95 we a 
19208 | 76; 75 —— 101; 1017, —_| 62 | | 2077 10 _ 
| Ls 1 | 
AME RIC. LN FU "NDS. octet t 
‘ones : IN LONDON. |NEW YORK. | 
May June || May 
30; 2 6 9 13 16 20 BB | 10 #13 
7 per cent... .cecece. 105 105 |105 105 105 105 105 |105 |/106 |106 
Dank Shares......... 22 22 | 22 | 22 | 22 | 22 | 22] 22 || 98 | 97 
Louisiana.........0.. eee ee il ee tt ee + | par 
Old 6 per cent ....... — — | par. | par. 
New 6 per cent....... 1034 1053 10: 34 1033, hoa 104 104 49/1043, 1043 
SF POP OM. occ cccncs 67 67 | 67 67 663 663) 68 | 663\,683 | 68 





By J. 





M. Richardson, Stock- broker, 23, Sole 
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